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WITHIN A 
BUDDING GROVE 

PLACE-NAMES: THE P LACE 

r pHE Baibcc doctor, who had been called “P® 

I with a sudden feverish attack, 

* opinion that I ought not to stay out a ay 
beach, in the blazing sun, without shelter, an ^ j. 

ten out various prescriptions for my use, my gran 
took his prescriptions with a show of respect m t 
could at once discern her firm resolve not to 
them « made up ”, but did pay attention to 
the matter of hygiene, and accepted an o er _ ^ 

de Villeparisis to take us for drives m her carriag . 
this I would spend the mornings, until unc , jg_ 

and fro between ,my own room and my gran 
Hers did not look out directly upon the sea, as 
but was lighted from three of its four g^d 

a strip of the “front”, of a well 
, of the country inland, and was furnished 
' mine, with armchairs upholstered in a meta ic 
red flowers from which seemed to emanate th 
pleasant odour that greeted me when entere 
- And at that hour when the sun’s rays, coming 
ent aspects and, as it were, from different 
broke the angles of the wall, thrust m a yarie- 

beach, made of the chest of drawers a es 

gated as a bank of Jjgnce that would, 

wings, folded, quivering, warm, of a ^ 



remembrance of r /// AC 5 past 

at an) momeni, resume lU flight, warmed like a bath a 
square of provmaal carpet before the window overlooking 
the ivel}, which the aun festooned and patterned like a 
climbing vine, added to the charm and complexity of the 
room’s furniture by seeming to pluck and scatter the 
petals of the silken flowers on the chairs, and to make 
their silver threads stand out froia the fabric, this room in 
which 1 lingered for a moment before going to get ready 
for Qur drive suggested a pnsm in which the colours of 
the light that shone outside were br^eo up, or a hive m 
which the sweet juices of the day which I was about to 
taste were distilled, scattered intoxicating visible, a gar- 
den of hope which disscdved in a quivering haze of silver 
thteads and rose leaves But before ail this I had drawn 
back my own curtains, impatient to kncer what Sea it was 
that Was playing that morning by the shore, like a Nereid 
For none of those Seas ever stayed with us longer than a 
day On the morrow there would be another, which 
sometimes resembled its predecessor But 1 never saw 
the same one twice 

There were some that were of so rare a beauty that 
my pleasure on catching sight of them was enhanced by 
surprise By what privilege on one morning rather than 
another, did the window on being uncurtained disclose W 
my wondering eyes the nymph Glaoconome, whose lazy 
beauty, gently breathing, had the transparence of a va 
porous emerald beneath whose surface T could see teeming 
the ponderable elemenu that ceJoured it » She made the 
sun join in her play, with a smile rendered languorous by 
an invisible haze which was nou^t but a space kept va- 
cant about her translucent surface, which, thus curtailed 
became more appealing like those goddesses whom the 
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sculptor carves in relief upon a block of marble, the rest 
of which he leaves unchiselled. So, in her matchless 
colour, she invited us out over those rough terrestrial 
roads, from which, seated beside Mme. de Villeparisis 
in her barouche, we should see, all day long and 
without ever reaching it, the coolness of her gentle pal- 
pitation. 

Mme. de Villeparisis used to order her carriage early, 
so that we should have time to reach Saint-Mars-le-Vetu, 
or the rocks of Quetteholme, or some other goal which, 
for a somewhat lumbering vehicle, was far enough off to 
require the whole day. In my joy at the long drive we 
were going to take I would be humming some tune that 
I had heard recently as I strolled up and down until 
Mme. de Villeparisis was ready. If it was Sunday hers 
would not be the only carriage drawn up outside the hotel ; 
several hired flies would be waiting there, not only for the 
people who had been invited to Feterne by Mme. de 
Cambremer, but for those who, rather than stay at home 
all day, like children in disgrace, declared that Sunday 
was always quite impossible at Balbec and started ofli 
immediately after luncheon to hide themselves in some 
neighbouring watering-place or to visit one of the 
“ sights ” of the district. And indeed whenever (which 
was often) anyone asked Mme. Blandais if she had been 
to the Cambremers she would answer peremptorily : 
“No ; we went to the Falls of the Bee,” as though that 
were the sole reason for her not having spent the day 
at Feterne. And the barrister would be charitable, and 
say : 

“ I envy' you. I wish I had gone there instead ; they 
must be well worth seeing.” 


or Tinscs PAST 

BeJidc the row of camagw, in front of the porch in 
^^hlch I stood waiting wa» plaated, hkc some shrub of « 
rare species, a yourg page who attracted the e> e no less fay 
the unusual and elTeaive ctrfounng of his hair than by h« 
plant like epidermis Inside m the hall, corresponding to 
the nanhtt. ot Chutch of the Catechumens in a pnnn- 
tise basilica, through which persons who were not staying 
m the hotel were entitled to pass, the conradei of this 
“outside" page did not indeed work much harder than 
he but did at least execute certain drilled newerrents It 
18 probable that m the eatlv morning they helped with 
the cleaning But lO the aficttiooo they stood there only 
like a Chorut who, otn when there is nothing for them 
to do, remain upon the atage in order to strengthen the 
CISC. The General hfanager, the same who had to terri* 
fled me, reckoned on increasing their number consider* 
ably next year, for be had “big ideal" And ihil proi* 
pect greatly afUicted the manager of the hotel who found 
that all these boys about the place only “ created a ouis* 
ance ”, by which he meant that they got in the tnsitora’ 
way and were of no use to antone But between lunch- 
eon and dinner at least, between the exits and entrances 
of the visitots diey did fill aa otherwise empty stage, like 
those pupils of Mine- dc Maistenon who, in the garb of 
young Israelites carry on the action whenever Esther of 
Joad “ goes o5 ’’ But the outside page, with his debcaie 
tints, his tall, slender, fragile trunk, m proximity to whom 
I stood waiting for the Marrjuise to come downstairs, 
preserved an immobility into which a certain melancholy 
entered, for his elder brothers had left the hotel for more 
bfiihant careers elsewhere, and he felt keenly hu isolation 
upon this alien sw! At last Mme de Villeptnsis ap- 
4 
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peared. To stand by her carriage and to help her into 
it ought perhaps to have been part of the young page’s 
duties. But he knew on the one hand that a person who 
brings her own servants to an hotel expects them to wait 
on her and is not as a rule lavish with her “ tips ”, and 
that generally speaking this was true also of the nobility 
of the old Faubourg Saint-Germain. Mme. de Ville- 
parisis was included in both these categories. The arbo- 
rescent page concluded therefore that he need expect noth- 
ing from her, and leaving her own maid and footman 
to pack her and her belongings into the carriage, he 
continued to dream sadly of the enviable lot of his 
brothers and preserved his vegetable immobility. 

We would start off ; some time after rounding the rail- 
way station, we came into a country road which soon be- 
came as familiar to me as the roads round Combray, from 
the bend where, like a fish-hook, it was baited with charm- 
ing orchards, to the turning at which we left it, with tilled 
fields upon either side. Among these we could see here 
and there an apple-tree, stripped it was true of its blos- 
som, and bearing no more now than a fringe of pistils, 
but sufficient even so to enchant me since I could Imagine, 
seeing those inimitable leaves, how their broad expanse, 
like the ceremonial carpet spread for a wedding that was 
now over, had been but the other day swept by the white 
satin .train of their blushing flowers. 

‘ How often in Paris, during the May of the. following 
year, was 1 to bring home a branch of apple-blossom from 
the florist, and to stay all night long before its flowers in 
which bloomed the same creamy essence that powdered 
besides and whitened the green unfolding leaves, flowers 
between whose snowy cups it seemed almost as though 

S 
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ophy aj the appanage cl a >oung lad> bioug^l «? on 
most anstocrauc lin« in an histone buildtr? that was 
catalogued and starred "^ou would Vave »a»d, rmewng 
to her that she fcnew of no pictures that were not hetr- 
looms She was pleased that my grandmother liVed * 
ntcUice which she wore, and which fell over her dress It 
appeared in the portrait of an ancestress of her own by 
Titian which had never left the familj So that one 
could be certain of its being genuine She would not 
listen to a word about pictures bought, heaven knew 
where by a Croesus she was convinced before )OU spoke 
that they were forgeries, and had no desue to see them 
We knew that ihe herself painted flowTrs jn waiet-cdour, 
and 01' grandmother, who had heard these praised, ipole 
to her ol them Mme de \illepamis modestly dianctd 
the subject, but without shewing either surprise or p!e«* 
ure mote than would an artist whose reputaiion was cstab> 
iished and to whom comphmenti meant nothing She 
said merely that it was a delightful pastime because, e^en 
if (he Sower* that (prang from the brush were nothing 
wonderful, at least the wotb made you live m the com- 
pany of real Sowers, of the beauty of which, eipeoallv 
when you were obliged to study them closely in order to 
draw them, you could never grow ured But at Balbec 
htme de Vilieparitis was giving herself a holiday, so at 
to spare her eye* 

We were astonished, my gt'swftnother and I, to find 
how much more “ Liberal” the was than even the major- 
ity of the middle class She did not understand how 
anyone could be scandalised by the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, saying that it had always been done, even under 
the Monarchy, in Spam even. She took up the defence 
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of the Republic, and against its anti-clericalism had no 
more to say than : “ I should be equally annoyed 

whether they prevented me from hearing mass when I 
wanted to, or forced me to hear it when I didn’t ! ” and 
even startled us with such utterances as : “ Oh ! the 

aristocracy in these days, what does it amount to ? ” 
“ To my mind, a man who doesn’t work doesn’t count ! ” 
— perhaps only because she felt that they gained point 
and flavour, became memorable, in fact, on her lips. 

When we heard these advanced opinions — though never 
so far advanced as to amount to Socialism, which Mme. de 
Villeparisis held in abhorrence — expressed so frequently 
and with so much frankness precisely by one of those 
people in consideration of whose intelligence our scrupu- 
lous and timid impartiality would refuse to condemn out- 
right the ideas of the Conservatives, we came very near, 
my grandmother and I, to believing that in the pleasant 
companion of our drives was to be found the measure and 
the pattern of truth in all things. We took her word for 
it when she appreciated her Titians, the colonnade of her 
country house, the conversational talent of Louis-Philippe. 
But — like those mines of learning who hold us spell-bound 
when we get them upon Egyptian paintings or Etruscan 
inscriptions, and yet talk so tediously about modern work 
that we ask ourselves whether we bave not been over- 
estimating the interest of the sciences' in which they are 
versed since there is not apparent in their treatment of 
them the mediocrity of mind which they must have 
brought to those studies just as much as to their fatuous 
essays on Baudelaire — ^Mme. de Villeparisis, questioned by 
me about' Chateaubriand, about Balzac, about Victor 
Hugo, each of whom had in his day been the guest of her 

9 
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patenw and Viad btcn aod tpc^eti to by her, smiled 
at m) reverence, told amusing anecdotes of them, such as 
she had a moment ago been telling us of dukes and states- 
men, and severely criticised those writeti simply because 
they had been lacking in that modesty, that self-efface- 
ment that sober art which is tatisfied with a single right 
Ime, and lays no stress on it, which avoids more than 
anything else the absurdity of grandiloquence, in that op- 
portuneness, those qualities of moderatvon, of judgment 
and simplicity to which she had been taught that real 
greatness aspired and attained it was evident that she 
had no heauatioti in placing above them meft who might 
after all, perhaps, by virtue of those qualities, have had 
the advantage of a Balzac, a Hugo, a Vigny in a drawing- 
room, an academy, a cabinet council, men like Meli, Ton- 
tases, Vittoles, Detsot, Pasquier, Lebrun, Satvandy or 
Daru 

" Like those novels of Stendhal, which you seem to ad- 
mire You would have given him a great surprise, 1 as- 
sure you, if you had spoken to hitn in that tone My 
father, who used M meet him at \l Menmee’s — now he 
was a man of ulent, if you like — often told me that 
Beyle (that was his real name) was appallingly vulgar, 
but quite good company at dinner, tnd never in the least 
concerted about his books Why, you can see for your- 
self how he just shrugged his shoulders at the absurdly 
extravagant compliments of M de Baliac There at least 
he shewed that he knew how to behave like a gentleman ” 
She possessed the autographs of all these great men, and 
seemed, when she put forward the personal relationt which 
her family had had with them, to assume that her judg- 
ment of them must be better founded than that of young 
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people who, like myself, had had no opportunity of meet- 
ing them. “I'm sure I have a right to speak, for they 
used to come to my father's house ; and as M. Sainte- 
Beuve, who was a most intelligent man, used to say, in 
forming an estimate you must take the word of people 
who saw them dose, and were able to judge more exactly 
of their real worth.” 

Sometimes as the carriage laboured up a steep road 
through tilled country, making the fields more real, add- 
ing to them a mark of authenticity like the precious flower 
with which certain of the old masters used to sign their 
pictures, a few hesitating cornflowers, like the Combray 
cornflowers, would stream in our wake. Presently the 
horses outdistanced them, but a little way on we would 
catch sight of another which while it stayed our coming 
had pricked up to welcome us amid the grass its azure 
star ; some made so bold as to come and pi ant themselves 
by the side of the road, and the impression left in my mind 
was a nebulous blend of distant memories and of wild 
flowers grown tame. 

. We began to go down hill ; and then met, climbing on 
foot, on a bicycle, in a cart or carriage, one of those crea- 
tures — ^flowers of a fine day but unlike the flowers of the 
field, for each of them secretes something that is not to be 
found in another, with the result that we can never satisfy 
upon any of her fellows the desire which she has brought 
to birth in us — a farm-girl driving her cow or half-lying 
along a waggon, a shopkeeper’s daughter taking the air, 
a fashionable young lady erect on the back seat of a 
landau, facing her parents. Certainly Bloch had been 
the means of opening a new era and had altered the value 
of life for me on the day when -he had told me that the 

II 
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dreams which 1 had entertained on tny aolilary walks 
along the Mesiglise way when I hoped that some peasant 
girl might pass whom I could take »n my arms, were not 
a mere fantasy which corresponded to nothing outside my- 
self but that all the girls one met, whether villagers or 
young ladies ”, were alike ready and willing to give ear 
to such pravers And even if I were fated now that I 
iiaf ;J1 and did not goo-J by mjscW, never to be able to 
make love to them, I was happ) all the same like a child 
born in a prison or a hospital, who, having always sup- 
posed that the human orgaoum was capable of digesting 
only diy bread and ” physic ", has learned suddenly that 
peaches, apneots and grapes are not simply part of the 
decoration of the country scene but dehaous and easily 
assimilated food Even if his gaoler or his curse does 
not slbw him to pluck ^osc tempting fruits, still the 
world seems to him a better place and existence in it more 
clement For a desire seems to us more attractive, we 
repose on it with more confidence, when we know that 
outside ourself there is a reality which conforms to it, even 
if for us It is not to be realised And we think with more 
joy of a life in which (on coodiuon that we eliniiDatc for 
a moment from our mind the tiny obstacle, accidental and 
special, which prevents os personally from doing so) we 
can imagine ourself to be assuaging that desire As to 
the pretty girls who Went past from the day on which I 
had first known that their cheeks could be bssed, I had 
become curious about their souls And the universe had 
appeared to me more mieresting . 

Mme. de Villepansis’s carnage moved fast Scarcely 
had I time to see the ptl who was coming m our direc- 
tion , and yet— at the beauty of people is not like the 
la 
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direct ratio to the sv-diness ol our passage 1C only 
night IS Calling and the carriage »s moving fast, whether in 
town or oiuntry, there is not a feinile torso, mutilated Iihc 
an antique marble by the speed that tears us away and 
the dush that drowns « but aims at our heart from every 
turning in the road, from the lighted interior oC every 
shop, the arrows of Bcautj, that Bcautj of which wc are 
sometimes leinpted to ask ourselves whether it is, m this 
world anything more than the complementary part that 
IS added to a fragmentary and fugitive stranger by our im- 
agination over stimulated by regret 
Had I been free to stop, to get down from the carnage 
and to speak to the girl wrhom we were passing, should I 
perhaps have been disillusioned by tome fault in her 
compIeuoQ which from the carnage I had not distiR- 
guished * (After which every effort to penetrate into her 
life would have seemed suddenly impossible For beauty 
1$ a sequence of hypotheses which ugliness cuts short when 
itbarsthe way that we could already see opening into the 
unknown ) Perhaps a single word which she might have 
uttered a smile would have furnished me with a key, a 
clue that I had not eapmed, to read the expression of her 
face, to interpret her beating whidi would at once have 
ceased to be of any interest It is possible, for I have 
never in real life met any girls so desirable as on days 
when I was with some senous person from whom, despite 
the myriad pretexts that 1 invented, 1 could not tear my- 
self away some years after that m which I went for the 
first time to Balbec, as 1 was driving through Pans with 
a friend of my father, and had caught sight of a woman 
walking quickly along the dark street, 1 felt that it was 
unreasonable to forfeit, for a purely convcnuonal scruple, 
H 
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my share of happiness in what may very well be the only 
life there is, and jumping from the carriage without a 
word of apology I followed in quest of the stranger ; lost 
her where two streets crossed ; caught her up again in a 
third, and arrived at last, breathless, beneath a street 
lamp, face to face with old Mme. Verdurin whom I had 
been carefully avoiding for years, and who, in her delight 
and surprise, exclaimed : “ But how very nice of you to 

have run all this tvay just to say how d’ye do to me ! ” 
That year at Balbec, at the moments of such encounters, 
I would assure my grandmother and Mme. de Villeparisis 
that I had so severe a headache that the best thing for 
me would be to go home alone on foot. But they would 
never let me get out of the carriage. And I must add 
the pretty girl (far harder to find again than an historic 
building, for she was nameless and had the power of 
locomotion) to the collection of all those whom I prom- 
ised myself that I would examine more closely at a later 
date. One of them, however, happened to pass more 
than once before my eyes in circumstances which al- 
lowed me to believe that I should be able to get to know 
her- when I chose. This was a milk-girl who came from 
a farm with an additional supply of cream for the hotel. 
I fancied that she had recognised me also ; and she did, in 
fact, look at me with an attentiveness which was perhaps 
due only to the surprise which my attentiveness caused 
her. And next day, a day on which I had been resting 
all morning, when Frangoise came in about noon to draw 
my curtains, she handed me a letter which had been left 
for me downstairs. I knew no one at Balbec. I had no 
doubt that the letter was from the milk-girl. Alas, it was 
only from Bergotte who, as he happened to be passing, 

15 
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direct ratio 10 the tt^iftness of oor paisige If only 
night »s falling and the carnage « moving fait, whether m 
tow n or countn there u not a female jorio, muliUtcd like 
an antique marb’c by the speed that teats ns away and 
the dusk that draw ns rt but aims at our heart from every 
turning m the road from the lighted interior of every 
shop the arrows of Beauty, that Beauty of which wc ate 
sometimes tempted to ask ourselves whether it is in this 
world an) thing more than the eomplenentary part that 
IS added to a fragmentary and fugitive sttanger by our im 
ag nation over stimulated by regret 
Had I been free to «top to get dow n from the carnage 
and to speak to the girl whom we were passing should I 
pethaps have been disiUusioned by some fault ta her 
eompleiion which from the carnage I had sot dittin 
guished * {After which every effort to penetrate into her 
life VFOuId have seemed suddenly impossible For beauty 
IS a sequence of h)potheses whi^ ugliness cuts short when 
It bars the wa> that we could ahead) see opening into the 
unknown ) Perhaps a single word which she might have 
uttered a smile W'ould have furnished me with a ke), a 
clue that I had not expected to read the expression of her 
face to interpret her bearing which would at once have 
Ceased to be of any latrresi It is possible, for 1 have 
never m real life met any girls so desirable as on days 
when I was with some serious person from whom despite 
the myriad pretexts that 1 invented, I could not tear my 
self away some rears after that m winch I went for the 
first time to Balbec, as 1 was driving through Pans with 
a friend of my father and had caught s ght of a woman 
walking quickly along the daric street I felt that u was 
unreasonable to forfeit for a purely conventional scruple, 
H 
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my share of happiness in what may Very well be the only 
life there is, and jumping from the carriage without a 
word of apology I followed in quest of the stranger ; lost 
her where two streets crossed ; caught her up again in a 
third, and arrived at last, breathless, beneath a street 
lamp, face to face with old Mmc. Verdurin whom I had 
been carefully avoiding for years, and who, in her delight 
and surprise, exclaimed : “ But how very nice of you to 

have run all this way just to say how d’ye do to me ! ” 
That year at Balbec, at the moments of such encounters, 
I would assure my grandmother and Mme. de Villeparisis 
that I had so severe a headache that the best thing for 
me would be to go home alone on foot. But they would 
never let me get out of the carriage. And I must add 
the pretty girl (far harder to find again than an historic 
building, for she was nameless and had the power of 
locomotion) to the collection of all those whom I prom- 
ised myself that I would examine more closely at a later 
date. One of them, however, happened to pass more 
than once before my eyes in circumstances which al- 
lowed me to believe that I should be able to get to know 
her- when I chose. This was a milk-girl who came from 
a farm with an additional supply of cream for the hotel. 
I fancied that she had recognised me also ; and she did, in 
fact, look at me with an attentiveness which was perhaps 
due only to the surprise which my attentiveness caused 
her. And next day, a day on which I had been resting 
all morning, when Frangoise came in about noon to draw 
my curtains, she handed me a letter which had been left 
for me downstairs. I knew no one at Balbec, I had no 
doubt that the letter was from the milk-girl. Alas, it was 
only from Bergotte who, as he happened to be passing, 

IS 
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had tried to see me, but on hwnng that I was asleep had 
scribbled a few charming lines for which the Idt-boy had 
addressed an envelope which 1 bad supposed to have been 
written bv the milk-gitl I wa* bitted) disappointed, and 
the thought that it was more difficult, and more flattering 
to myself to get a letter from Bergotte did not in the lean 
console me for this particular letter's not being from her. 
As for the girl, ! never came across her again any more 
than I came across those whom I had seen only from 
htn\e dc Vilieparisis's carnage. Seeing and then losbg 
them all thus increased the state of agitation in which I 
was living, and 1 found a certain wisdom in the philo- 
sophers who recommend us to set a limit to our desires 
(if, that 15, they refer to our desire for people, for that is 
the only kind that ends tn anxiety, basing for its object 
a being at once unknown and unconscicms To suppose 
that philosophy could refer to the desire lor wealth would 
be too silly ) At the tame time 1 sras inclined to regard 
this Wisdom as incomplete, for I said to myself that these 
encounters made me find even more beautiful a v.orld 
which thus caused to grow along all the country roads 
flowers at once tare and common, fleeting treasures of the 
day, windfalls of the drive, of which the contingent cir- 
cvimslances that would never, perhaps, recur had alone 
prevented me from taking advantage, and which gate a 
new zest to life 

But perhaps in hoping that, one day, with greater free- 
dom, I should be able to find on other roads girls much 
the same, I was already beginning to falsify and corrupt 
what there is exclusively todividuU in the desire to hve in 
the company ot a woman whom one has found attractive, 
i6 
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and by the mere fact that I admitted the possibility of 
making this desire grow artificially, I had implicitly ac- 
knowledged my illusion. 

The day on which Mme. dc Villcparisis took us to 
Carqucville, where there was that church, covered in ivy, 
of which she had spoken to us, a church that, built upon 
rising ground, dominated both its village and the river that 
flowed beneath it, and had kept its own little bridge from 
the middle ages, my grandmother, thinking that I would 
like to be left alone to study the building at my leisure, 
suggested to her friend that they should go on and wait 
for me at the pastry-cook’s, in the village square which 
was clearly visible from rvhere we were and, in its mellow 
bloom in the sunshine, seemed like another part of a 
whole that was all mediaeval. It was arranged that I 
should join them there later. In the mass of verdure be- 
fore which I was left standing I was obliged, if I was to 
discover the church, to make a mental effort which in- 
volved my grasping more intensely the idea “ Church ” ; 
in fact, as happens to schoolboys who gather more fully 
the meaning of a sentence when they are made, by trahs- 
lating or by paraphrasing it, to divest it of the forms to 
which they are accustomed, this idea of “ Church ”, which 
as a rule I scarcely needed when I stood beneath steeples 
that were recognisable in themselves, I was obliged per- 
petually to recall so as not to forget, here that the arch in 
this clump of ivy was that of a pointed window, there 
that the projection of the leaves was due to the swelling 
underneath of a capital. Then came a > breath of wind, 
and sent a tremor through the’ mobile porch, which was 
overrun by eddies that shot and quivered like a flood of 
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light , the poinifti le»\e* opened one agiifisl another , 
and shuddenn? the atboreat front drew after «t green 
pillars unduUm caressed and fugitise 
As I came away from the diwreh I saw by the tJd 
bridge a duster of girls from the village who, probably 
because it was Sunday were aiandiog about in their best 
clothes rallying the young men who went past. Not so 
well dressed as the others but seeming to enjov tome 
ascendancy over them — for she scarcely answered when 
thev tpoke to her— with a more lenoui and a more de 
term ned air there was a tail one who, hoisied upon the 
parapet of the bridge with her feet hanging down was 
boldine on her lap a small vessel full of fish which she 
had presumably |usc been catching She had « tanned 
completion gentle eies but sriih a look of contempt for 
her surroundings a small nose delcately and attractively 
modelled hfy eyes rested upon her shin , and my lips, 
had the need arisen might have believed that they had 
followed my eyes Out u was not only to her body that 
I should have liked to attain, there was also her person, 
which abode within her, and with which there is but one 
form of contact namely to attract its attention, but one 
sort of pcnetracioQ to awaken an idea m it 
And this inner self of the charming fisher prl seemed 
to be still closed to roe I was doubtful whether I had 
entered it, even after 1 had seen nvy own image furtively 
reflea itself in the twin miiton of her gaze following an 
index of refraction that was as unknown to me as jf I 
had been placed in the field of visum of a deer But yusi 
as It would not have auffiad that my lips should find 
pleasure in hers without giving pleasure to them also, so I 
should have wished that the idea of me which was to en 
iS 
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ter this creature, was to fasten itself in her, should attract 
to me not merely her attention but her admiration, her 
desire, and should compel her to keep me in her memory 
until the day when I should be able to meet her again. 
Meanwhile I could see, within a stone’s-throw, the square 
in which Mme. de Villeparisis’s carriage must be waiting 
for me. I had not a moment to lose ; and already I could 
feel that the girls were beginning to laugh at the sight of 
me thus held suspended before them. I had a five-franc 
piece in my pocket. I drew it out, and, before explaining 
to the girl the errand on which I proposed to send her, 
so as to have a better chance of her listening to me, I 
held the coin for a moment before her eyes ; 

“ Since you seem to belong to the place,” I said to her, 
“ I wonder if you would be so good as to take a message 
for me. I want you to go to a pastry-cook’s — which is 
apparently in a square, but I don’t know where that is — 
where there is a carriage waiting for me. One moment ! 
To make quite sure, will you ask if the carriage belongs 
to the Marquise de Villeparisis ? But you can’t miss it ; 
it’s a carriage and pair.” 

That was what I wished her to know, so that she should 
regard me as someone of importance. But when I had 
uttered the words “ Marquise ” and “ carriage and pair ”, 
suddenly I had a great sense of calm. I felt that the 
fisher-girl would remember me, and I felt vanishing, with 
my fear of not being able to meet her again, part also 
of my desire to meet her. It seemed to me that I had 
succeeded in touching her person with invisible lips, and 
that I had pleased her. And this assault and capture of 
her mind, this immaterial possession had taken from her 
part of her mystery, just as physical possession does. 
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We came down towaids Hodjmesnit , suddenly I w** 
overwhelmed with that pnrfcmnd happiness which I had 
not often felt since Combray , happiness analogous to that 
which had been given me by— among other things — the 
steeples of Martmville But this time it remained mconi' 
plete I had just seen, standing a little way back from 
the steep ndge over which we were passing, three trees, 
probably marking the entrance tO a shady avenue, which 
made a pattern at which I was looking now not for the 
first time , I could not succeed m reconstructing the place 
from which they had been, as it were, detached, but I felt 
that It had been familiar to me once , so that my mind 
having wavered between some distant vear and the present 
moment Balbec and its surroundings began to dissolve 
and I asked myself whether the whole of this drive were 
not a make believe, Balbec a place to which I had never 
gone save m imagination, Mme de Vlllepansis & char 
aeter m a story and the three cJd trees the reality which 
one recaptures on raising one’s eyes from the bocit which 
one has been reading and which describes an environment 
into which one has come to believe that one hat been 
bodily transported 

I looked at the three trees , I could see them plainly, but 
my mind f«U that they were concealing something which 
Jl had not grasped, aa when things are placed out of our 
teach, so that our fingers, stretched out at arm’s-length, 
can only touch for a moment their outer surface, and can 
take hold of nothing Then we rest for a little while be- 
fore thrusting out our arm with refreshed vigour, and 
trying to retch an inch or two farther But if my mind 
was thus to collect itself, to gather suength, I should have 
to he alone What would I not have given to be able to 
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escape as I used to do on those walks along the Guer- 
mantes w.iy, when I detached myself from my parents ! 
It seemed indeed that I ought to do so now. I recognised 
that kind of pleasure which requires, it is true, a certain 
effort on the part of the mind, but in comparison with 
which the attractions of the inertia which inclines us to 
renounce that pleasure seem ver)’^ slight. That pleasure, 
the object of which 1 could but dimly feel, that pleasure 
which I must create for myself, I experienced only on 
rare occasions, but on each of these it seemed to me that 
the things "hhich had happened in the interval were of but 
scanti importance, and that in attaching myself to the 
reality of that pleasure alone I could at length begin, to 
lead a new life. I laid my hand for a moment across my 
eyes, so as to be able to shut them without Mme. de 
Villeparisis’s noticing. I sat there, thinking of nothing, 
then with my thoughts collected, compressed and strength- 
ened I sprang farther forward in the direction of the trees, 
or rather in that inverse direction at the end of which I 
could see them growing within myself. I felt again be- 
hind them the same object, known to me and yet vague, 
which I could not bring nearer. And yet all three of 
them, as the carriage moved on, I could see coming to- 
wards me. Where had I looked at them before ? There 
was no place near Combray where an avenue opened off 
the road like that. The site which they recalled to me, 
there was no room for it either in the scenery of the place 
in Germany where I, had gone <one year with my grand- 
mother to take the waters. Was I to suppose, then, that 
they came from years already so remote in my life that 
the landscape w’hich accompanied them had been en- 
tirely obliterated from my memory, and’ that, like the 
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pages wliich, with sudden emotion, wc recognise m a 
which we imagined that we had oeser read, they surged 
up by themselves out of the forgotten chapter of my earli- 
est infancy ? Were they not rather to be numbered 
among those dream landscapes, always the same, at least 
for me in whom their unfamihar aspect was but the ob- 
jccuvaiion in my dreams of the effort that I had been 
maVing while awaVe either to penetrate the mystery of s 
place beneath the outward appearance of which 1 was 
dimly conscious o! there being something more, as had so 
often happened to me on the Guermantes way, or to suc- 
ceed m bringing mystery back to a place which I had 
longed to know and which, from the day on which 1 had 
come to know it, had seemed to me to be wholly super- 
ficial, like Balbec ’ Or were they but an image freshly 
eiiraCTed from a dream of the night before, but aUead) so 
wore, so altered that it teemed to me to come from tome* 
where far mote diitiat * Or had I indeed never seen 
them before , did they conceal beneath their surface, hVe 
the trees, like the tufts of grass that I had seen beside the 
Guermantes way, a meaning as obscure, as hard to grasp 
38 IS a distant past so that, whereas they were pleading 
with me that 1 would master a new idea, I imagined that 
I had to identify something in my memory ? Or again 
were they concealing no hidden thought, and was it simply 
my strained vision that made me see them double in time 
as one occasianally sees things double in space ^ I could 
not tell And yet all the time they were coming towards 
me , perhaps some fabolous aj^antiort, a ring of witcdics 
or of norns who would propound their oracles to me I 
chose rather to believe that they were phantoms of the 
past, dear companions of my dnldhood, vaiushed friends 
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who recalled our common memories. Like ghosts they 
seemed to be appealing to me to take them with me, to 
jring them back to life. In their simple, passionate ges- 
ticulation I could discern the helpless anguish of a beloved 
person who has lost the power of speech, and feels that 
he -will never be able to say to us what he wishes to say 
and we can never guess. Presently, at a cross-roads, the 
carriage left them. It was bearing me away from what 
alone I believed to be true, what would have made me 
truly happy ; it was like my life. 

I watched the trees gradually withdraw, waving their 
despairing arms, seeming to say to me : “ What you fail 

to learn from us to-day, you will never know. If you 
allow us to drop back into the hollow of this road from 
which we sought to raise ourselves up to you, a whole 
part of yourself which we were bringing to you will fall 
for ever into the abyss.” And indeed if, in the course of 
time, I did discover the kind of pleasure and of disturb- 
ance which I had just been feeling once again, and if one 
evening — too late, but then for all time — I fastened my- 
self to it, of those trees themselves I was never to know 
what they had been trying to give me nor where else I 
had seen them. And when, the road having forked and 
the carriage with It, I turned my back on them and ceased 
to see them, with Mme. de Villeparisis asking me what I 
was dreaming about, I was as wretched as though I had 
just lost a friend, had died myself, had broken faith with 
the dead or had denied my God. 

It was time to be thinking of home. Mme. de Ville- 
parisis, who had a certain feeling for nature, colder than 
that of my grandmother but capable of recognising, even 
outside museums and noblemen’s houses, the simple and 
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majcnic beauty of certain ^ veneraUe things, 
l\et coachttiia to tiV-t biftV. b\ the ofd Bafbec roaJ* • 
Toad tilde tiled but planted ^ith otd etn ueci avhich 
thought quite adnitablc 

Once ue had pet to Irnotr lb» road for a change 
would return— that ii if «< had »3t taken K on the 
Hard journey — b\ anenher winch ran thfouch the no'^* 
of Chaniereme and Canteloup The msinbitiiy of 'he 
numberlew birdj that took up one another'* tong clt** 
beiide us in ihe trees gate me the tame sen*e of bein^ 

Test that one has wheti one ahuts one’* c)e» Chained 
to mv back seat like rrometheos on ht» rock I lutcno^ 
tnv Oceanidei And when ii ao happened that 1 caught * 
glimpse of one of thote bttdt at it, passed from one 
to another there was to hule apparent conneiiori belts «ti 
It and the songs that I heard that I could not behese that 
I wai beholding theie cause in that linJe bedy, fiuttersBg* 
V.v\hvi 'is-vs.tsrj; 

Thii road w as like many others of the tame kind which 
arc to be found in France, dimbing on a (airly steep 8^* 
dienl to itt summit and then pradualiy falling for the rest 
of the way At the time I found no great aitractior' 

It, 1 was only gUd to be comg home Rut it became f®t 
me later on a ftequenl soume of joy by remaining in 
memory as a lodestonc to which all the iitrijlar road* *hat 
I was to take, on walks or drives or journeys, would *t 
once attadi themselves without breach of contitiuiir ^r*d 
would be able, thanks to it, to communicate directly with 
my heaa Tor as soon as the caniage or the moiof-c»^ 
turned into one of these roads that teemed to be merely 
the cominaation of the txjad along which I had d<««® 
With Mme d« Villepansia the matter to which 1 f(Jund 
«4 
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my consciousness directly applying itself) as to the most 
recent event in my past, would be (all the intervening 
years being quietly obliterated) the impressions that I had 
had on those bright summer afternoons and evenings, 
driving round Balbec, when the leaves smelt good, a mist 
rose from the ground, and beyond the village close at hand 
one could sec through the trees the sun setting as though it 
had been merely some place farther along the road, a 
forest place and distant, which we should not have time to 
reach that evening. Harmonised with what I was feeling 
now in another place, on a similar road, surrounded by all 
the accessory sensations of breathing deep draughts of 
air, of curiosity, indolence, appetite, lightness of heart 
which were common to them both, and excluding all 
•others, these impressions would be reinforced, would take 
on the consistency of a particular type of pleasure, and 
almost of a setting of life which, as it happened, I rarely 
had the luck to come across, but in which these awakened 
memories placed, amid the reality that my senses conld 
perceive, no small part of a reality suggested, dreamed, 
unseizabie, to give me, among those regions through which 
I was passing, more than an aesthetic feeling, a transient 
but exalted ambition to stay there and to live there always. 
How often since then, simply because I could smell green 
leaves, has not being seated on a back-seat opposite Mme. 
de Villeparisis, meeting the Princesse de Luxembourg who 
waved a greeting to her from her own carriage, coming 
back to dinner at the Grand Hotel appeared to me as one 
of those indescribable happinesses which neither the 
present nor the- future can restore to us, which we may 
taste once only* in a lifetime. 

’ "Often ' dusk %ould have fallen before we reached the 
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h«e\ Timid!) 1 would quote to ^Cme de \'il!ep»rwti, 
pointing to the moon m tW *V\, tone inemoraWe cxprrt 
non of Chateaubtund or Mgnv or Victor Hugo • “ Sbcfl 
ding abroad that ancient lecret of ndinchf Ijr" or "Weep* 
ing like Diana by the brink of bet itreami" or “The 
tbadowt nuptial tolemaandaugi.it*’ 

‘ And «o you think that good do you * ** the would aiV, 
“inipifed aijQUcallit 1 nuitconleii that I am alwap 
auipriied to see people taking thing* lerioutW no* a day* 
uhich the friend* of ihcnc gentlemen while doiRg ample 
justice to their menu were the fint to laueh au People 
weren’t to free then * nh the word * intpreJ ’ at the) are 
now when if )ou ti) to a wntet that he ha* mere talent 
he thinVt vou’re iniulung him ^ou quote me » fi*'# 
patsage from M de Chateaubtiand about moonlight* 
\ou ihall tee that I hast my o»u teaiors for being 
refractory M de Chateaubtiand uted eonstanil) to 
come to tee mv father lie wa» quite a pleaiint petioft 
when you were alone with him becau»e then he wat 
iimpte and amusing but the moment he had an audr* 
ence he would begin to pote, and then he became ab- 
surd when my father was m the rcom, he pretended 
that he had flung hit resignation in the King** face, 
and that he had controlled the voting in the Conclave, 
forgeiung that it wat my father whom he had asked 
to beg the King to take him back, and that my father 
had heard him make the most idiotic fotecatlt of the 
Papal elettioa. You ought to have heard M de Btaca* 
on that famous Conclave he was a lery different 
kind of man from M de Chateaubriand A* to hi* fine 
phrases about the moon they became part of our tegular 
ptograinme for entertaining our guests Wheneser there 
afi 
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was any moonlight about the house, if there was anyone 
staying with us for the first time he would be told to take 
M. de Chateaubriand for a stroll after dinner. When 
they came in, my father would take his guest aside and 
say : ‘ Well, and was M. de Chateaubriand very elo- 
quent ? ’ — ‘ Oh, yes.’ ‘ He’s been talking about the 
moon ? ’ — ‘ Yes, how did you know ? ’ — ‘ One moment, 

didn’t he say ’ and then my father would quote the 

passage. ‘ He did ; but how in the world . . . ? ’ — ‘ And 
he spoke to you of the moonlight on the Roman Cam- 
pagna ? ’ — ‘ But, my dear sir, you’re a magician.’ My 
father was no magician, but M. de Chateaubriand had 
the same little speech about the moon which he served up 
every time.” 

At the mention of Vigny she laughed : “ The man 
who said : ‘ I am the Comte Alfred de Vigny 1 ’ One 
either is a Comte or one isn’t ; it is not of the slightest im- 
portance.” And then perhaps she discovered that it was 
after all, of some slight importance, for she went on : 
“ For one thing I am by no means sure that he was, and 
in any case he was of the humblest origin, that gentleman 
who speaks in his verses of his ‘ Esquire’s crest ’. In such 
charming taste, is it not, and so interesting to his readers ! 
Like Musset, a plain Paris cit, who laid so much stress 
on ‘The golden falcon that surmounts my helm’. As if 
you would ever hear a real gentleman say a thing like 
that ! And yet Musset had some talent as a poet. But 
except Cinq-Mars I have never been able to read a thing 
by M. de Vigny. I get so bored that the book falls from 
my hands. M. Mole, who had all the cleverness and tact 
that were wanting in M. de Vigny, put him properly in 
his place when he welcomed him to the Academy. Do you 
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wVicH the Veeps her sociit stccouattKith them, write down 
a credit baiance which will aQow her to enter presently 
on the opposite pasje the dinner or reception to which the 
will not iuMtc them And to, having long ago taken ef* 
lectin her once and lor all, and ignoring the (act that now 
both the arcumsunces and the people concerned were 
diRerent, thit in Pant the hoped to tee ut often come to 
her home, the ipini o( her catte wat urging Mine, de VIlie- 
parms on vjuh levenih ardour, and as if the time that was 
allowed her lor being hind to us vat limited, to multiplj’i 
^hilewe were ttill aiBi\bec,hcr gilti of roses and melon*, 
loans ol boohs, drives in her carnage and verbal effusion* 
And lor that reason, quite at much at the dazzling gtorie* 
ol the beach, the mtny<ol<niTed flambc^ance and tub* 
aqueous light ol the rooms, at much even at the riding* 
letsont bi which tradetmen’t totvt were deified like Ale** 
andet ol MacedOT, the daily kindnesset thewit ut b/ 
Mtae. de \il\eparitis and alto the unaccustomed, motnen* 
tary, hcfiday ease with whidi my grandmother accepted 
trem have remained in tny memory as iVTieal of life *l 
a waienng^pUee 

"Give them your clojlu to taVe upatalrt " 

• ly pardmotlier harided heit to the rnaniger, and be* 
cause he had been to met to me I waa distressed by tJih 
want of enmidetation. which seemed to pain him. 

huahit feelings," said the Marquise. 

* P* a y (atieics himsdl too ereai a t;enileman W 
mrjr i«r .n.f,, . j. >•,. 
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framed in our doorway, whicli had such pretty woodwork 
round it — I think it was Bagard made it — ^)'ou know those 
fine laths that they used to cut, so supple that the joiner 
would twist them sometimes into little shells and flowers, 
like the ribbons round a nosegay. ‘ Here you are, Cyrus,’ 
he said to my father, ' look what your porter’s given me 
to bring you. He said to me : Since you’re golrrg up 
to see the Count, it’s not worth my while climbing all 
those stairs ; but take care you don’t break the string.’ — 
Now .that you have got rid of your things, why don’t you 
sit down ; look, sit in this seat,” she said to my grand- 
mother, taking her by the hand. 

“ Oh, if you don’t mind, not in that one ! There is 
not room for two, and it’s too big for me by myself ; I 
shouldn’t feel comfortable.” 

“ You remind me, for it was exactly like this, of a scat 
I I couldn’t keep It 

any longer because it had been given to my mother by the 
poor Duchesse de Praslin. My mother, though she was 
the simplest person in the world, really, had ideas that be- 
longed to another generation, which even in those days I 
could scarcely understand ; and at first she had not been 
at all willing to let herself be introduced to Mme. de Pras- 
lin, who had been plain' Mile. Sebastiani, while she, be- 
cause she was a Duchess, felt that it was not for her to be. 
introduced to my mother. And really, you know,” Mme.' 
de Villeparisis went on, forgetting that she herself did not 
understand these fine shades of distinction, “ even if she 
had just been Mme. de Choiseul, there was a good deal to 
be said for her claim. The Choiseuls are everything you 
could want ; they spring from a -sister of Louis the Fat ;■ 
they were ruling princes down in Basigny. I admit that 
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Ml e beat them m marriaga and in dittinojon, but ifte pre* 
etdence is prtiiy much the aamc ITiis b'tlc difScidtjr 
gase njc lo several amusiDi; inodcnn such a* * lun- 
cheon parcy which ms kepi waiting a whole hour or note 
before ooe of there ladtes could make up her mind to 
let herself be introduced to the other In »p«e of which 
they became great (netkds awl the gave my mother a teat 
like that in « hich pci^le always rcfured to ait. |U>t ai y ou 
did until t«ie da> mv mothet heard a carnage dnvc into 
the courtyard She aalted a joung servant wc had who 
It war The Ducheste de La Rochefoucauld rni'aia.^ 
\ cry well aaj that I am at home ’ A ijuarter of an hour 
passed no one came. ‘ NkTiat about the Duchetse de La 
Rocl efoueauld ’ ’ toy mother asked, ‘ where is she ^ ’ 
‘Shea on the scaira maam getting her breath,’ laid 
the voung lervant who had not been long up from the 
country where my mother had the excellent Kaba of get 
ting all her aenanta Ohea ihe bad letn them b^ 
Thai’a the only way to get really good oees And they’re 
the rarest of lusunes And sure enough the Duchesse de 
La Rochefoucauld had the greatest difficulty in getting 
upstairs for she was an tnormoua woman so enormous, 
indeed, that when ihe did come into the room ray mother 
was quite at a loss for a moment to know where to put 
her And then the seat that Mme de Trastm had given 
her caught her eye * Won't you sit down * * she said, 
bringing it fomstd And the Duchess filled it from 
side to aide She was quite a pleasant woman, for all 
her massivenesa ‘ She still create* an effect when she 
comes lit/ one of our fnends said once ' She cerumly 
creates an effect when ahe goes out ’ said my mother, who 
was rather more free in her apeerii than would be thought 
i* 
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proper nowadays. Even in Mmc. de La Rochefoucauld’s 
own drawing-room people weren’t afraid to make fun of 
her to her face (and she was alwa)'s the first to laugh at it) 
over her ample proportions. * But are you all alone ? ’ my 
grandmother once asked M. de La Rochefoucauld, when 
she had come to pay a call on the Duchess, and being met 
at the door by him had not seen his wife who was at 
the other end of the room. ‘ Is Mme. de La Rochefou- 
cauld not at home ? I don’t see her.’ — ' How charming of 
you !’ replied the Duke, who had about the worst judg- 
ment of any man I have ever known, but was not alto- 
gether lacking in humour.” 

After dinner, when I had retired upstairs with my 
grandmother, I said to her that the qualities which at- 
tracted us in Mme. dc Villeparisis, her tact,- her shrewd- 
ness, her discretion, her modesty in not referring to her- 
self, were not, perhaps, of very great value since those 
who possessed them in the highest degree were simply 
people like Mole and Lomenie, and that if the want of 
them can make our social relations unpleasant yet it did 
not prevent from becoming Chateaubriand, Vigny, Hugo, 
Balzac, a lot of foolish fellows who had no judgment, at 
whom it was easy to mock, like Bloch. . . . But at the 
name of Bloch, my grandmother cried out in protest. 
And she began to praise Mme. de Villeparisis. As we 
are told that it is the preservation of the species which 
guides our individual preferences in love, and, so that the 
child may be constituted in the most norrtial fashion, 
sends fat men in pursuit of lean women and vice versa, 
so in some dim way it was the requirements of my happi- 
ness threatened by my disordered nerves, by my morbid 
tendency to melancholy, to solitude, that made her allot 
n 33 c 
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high«t place XQ the qual tie* of balance and judgment, 
peculiar not only to \lme de \incp*ri*it but lo a tociexv 
jn which our ancestor* aaw bl«»on ihe minds of » 
Doudan a M cle R4mu»*X not to mention a Beautergenf, 
a jouberi a Setigni a ixj^ of mind that invests life 
with mote happiness with greater dignitv than the con- 
verse refinements whi h brought a Baudelaire, a Poe, a 
\erJaine a Rmhaud to aulfcrmp* to a disrepute *uch as 
mv grandmother did not wish for her daughter's child 
I inlerruptcd her with a Vim and ajVed her if she had no- 
ticed some expression which Mtnc de V'illepansis had 
used and which teerned to poini to a woman who thought 
more of her coble birth than she was prepared to admit 
In this way I uted to submit my impiessions of fife to 
my grandmoiher for I was never eenam what degree 
of retject was due to anyone until she had informed me 
Every evening I would come to her with Xhe mental 
sketches that I had made during the day of all those non 
existent people who were not her Once T said xo her 
1 shouldn’t be able to live without you” “But you 
mustn’t speak like that , ” her vcoce was troubled ” c 
must harden our hearts more than that, you know Or 
what would become of you il I went avray on a journey * 
Bui I hope that you would be quite sensible and quite 
happy ” 

“ 1 could manage to be sensible it you went away for 
a few days but I should count the hours” 

“But if 1 were to go away lor months ” (at the 
bare suggestion of such a thing my heart was wrung) 
* for years for " 

Wc both remained silent We dared not look one an- 
other m the face And yet I was suftenng more keenly 
54 
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from her anguish than from my own. And so I walked 
across to the window, and said to her, rvith a studied dear- 
ness of tone but with averted eyes : 

“You know what a creature of habit I am. For the 
first few days after I have been parted from the people 
I love best, I am ■wretched. But though I go on lov- 
ing them just as much, I grow used to their absence ; life 
becomes calm, bearable, pleasant ; I could stand being 
parted from them for months, for years . . 

I was obliged to stop, and looked straight out of the 
window. My grandmother went out of the room for 
something. But next day I began to talk to her about 
philosophy, and, speaking in a tone of complete indif- 
ference, but at the same time taking care that my grand- 
mother should pay attention to what I was saying, I 
remarked what a curious thing it was that, according to 
the latest scientific discoveries, the materialist position 
appeared to be crumbling, and the most likely thing to 
be, once again, the survival of the soul and reunion in a 
life everlasting. 

Mme. de Villeparisis gave us warning that presently 
she would not be able to see so much of us. A young 
nephew who was preparing for Saumur, and was mean- 
while stationed in the neighbourhood, at Doncieres, was 
coming to spend a few weeks’ furlough with her, and she 
would be devoting most of her time to him. In the course 
of our drives together she had boasted to us of his ex- 
treme cleverness, and above all of his goodness of heart ; 
already I was imagining that he would have an instinctive 
feeling for me, that I was to be his best friend ; and when, 
before his arrival, his aunt gave my grandmother to un- 
derstand that he had unfortunately fallen into the clutches 
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of an appalJinj woman «rth whi>n> he was quiic infatuated 
and who would never let him go, since 1 believed that that 
sort of love «as doomed to end to mental aberration, crunc 
and suicide thinking how short the time was that was set 
apart for our friendship aircadv so great la my heart, 
although I had not }ct set eyes on him I wept for that 
friendship and for the misfortunes that were in store for 
It as we weep for a person whom we love « hen some one 
has just told ts that he n serious!) ill and that his days 
are numbered 

One afternoon of scorching heat I was m the dining- 
room of the hotef which the) had pfunged in semi-dart- 
ness, to shield it from the glare, b) drawing the curtains 
which the sun gilded, while Uirough the gaps bciweefl 
them I caught flashing blue glimpses of the sea, when 
along the central gangway leading inland from the beach 
to the high road I saw, tall slender, his head held ptoudly 
erect upon a spiinging neck, a young man go past with 
searching eyes whose skin was as fair and his hair as 
golden as if they had absorbed all the rays of the sun 
Dressed in a clinging, almost white material such as I 
could never have believed that any man would have the 
audacity to wear, the thinness of which suggested no less 
vividly than the coolness of the dimng room the heat and 
brightness of the glonous day ouuide, he was walking 
fast His eyes, from one of which a monocle kept drop- 
ping were of the colour of the sea Everyone looked at 
him With interest as he passed knowing that this young 
^^arquls de Sami Loup^m Bray was famed for the smart- 
ness of his clothes jUI the newspapers had described 
the suit in which he had recently atted as second to the 
young Due d Uzis in a dud One felt that this so special 
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quality of his hair, his eyes, his skin, his figure,- which 
would have marked him out in a.', crowd like a precious 
vein of opal, azure-shot and luminous, embedded in a mass 
of coarser substance, must correspond to a' life different 
from that led by other men. So that when, before the 
attachment which Mme. de Villeparisis had been deplor- 
ing, the prettiest women in society had disputed the pos- 
session of him, his presence, at a watering-place for in- 
stance, in the company of the beauty of the season to 
whom he was paying court, not only made her conspicu- 
ous, but attracted every eye fully as much to himself. 
Because of his “tone”, of his impertinence befitting a 
young “ lion ”, and especially of his astonishing good 
looks, some people even thought him effeminate, though 
without attaching any stigma, for everyone knew how 
manly he was and that he was a passionate “woman- 
iser”. This was Mme. de Villeparisis’s nephew of whom 
she had spoken to us. I was overcome with joy at the 
thought that I was going to know him and to see him 
for several weeks on end, and confident that he would 
bestow on me all his affection. He strode rapidly across 
the hotel, seeming to be in pursuit of his monocle, which 
kept darting away in front of him like a butterfly. He 
was coming from the beach, and the sea which filled the 
lower half of the glass front of the hall gave him a 
background against which he was drawn at full length, 
as in certain portraits whose painters attempt, without 
in any way falsifying the most accurate observation of 
contemporary life, but by choosing for their sitter appro- 
priate surroundings, a polo ground, golf links, .a race- 
course, the bridge of a yacht,, to -furnish a modern equiva- 
lent of those canvases on which the ;old masters used 
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to presfnt the human figure m the foreground of a land* 
scape. A carnage and patr was waiting for him at the 
door , and while ins monocle resumed its ganb<J!ings 
m the air of the lunht atreet with the elegance and 
mastery which a great pianist contntes to display tn 
the simplest piece of excnition where it has not ap- 
peared possible that he could shew himself superior to a 
performer of the second cfais ^fme dc ViHeptnsti’i 
nephew taking the reins that were handed him by the 
groom jumped on to the bos scat by hii fide and, while 
he opened a letter which the manager of the hotel lent 
out after him made his horses start 
W’hat a disappointment was mine on the days that fol- 
lowed when each time that I met him outride of m the 
1 oiel— his head erect, perpetuall) balaneiug the more- 
ments of hii limbs round the fugitise and danong monocle 
which seemed to be their centre of grant)— 1 teas forced 
to adm t that he had endently no desire to jnalce our ac 
(juamtance and saw that he did tot bow to us although 
he must have known that we were fnends of hts aunt 
And calling to mind the friendliness that Mme dc Ville- 
patisis, and before her M de Nwpou had shewn me, I 
thought that perhaps they were only of a bogus nobility, 
and that there might be a secret seaion m the laws that 
go«m the ansioaacy which allowed women perhaps, and 
certain diplomats to discard in their relations wnth plebe- 
ians, for a reason which w»» be}ond roe, the stiffness which 
must, on the other hand be pitilessly maintained by a 
young hfarquis My »ite)} gtaec tivght hai-e told me the 
opposite But the chatactensuc feature of the silly phase 
through which I was passing— 4 phase by no means it- 
responsise indeed highly fenile-HS that we do not consult 
38 
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our intelligence and that the most trivial attributes oi 
other people seem to us then to form an inseparable part 
of their personality. In a world thronged with monsters 
and with gods, we are barely conscious of tranquillity. 
There is hardly one of the actions which we performed 
in that phase which we would not give anything, in later 
life, to be able to erase from our memory. Whereas what 
we ought to regret is that we no longer possess the spon- 
taneity which made us perform them. In later life we 
look at things in a more practical way, in full conformity 
with the rest of society, but youth was the only time in 
which we learned anything. 

This insolence which I surmised in M. de Saint-Loup, 
and all that it implied of ingrained severity, received con- 
firmation from his attitude whenever he passed us, his 
body as inflexibly erect, his head always held as high, 
his gaze as impassive, or rather, I should say, as implac- 
able, devoid of that vague respect which ond has for the 
rights of other people, even if they do not know one’s 
aunt, one example of which was that I did not look in 
quite the same way at an old lady as at a gas lamp. 
These frigid manners were as far removed from the 
charming letters which, but a few days since, I had still 
been imagining him as writing to tell me of his regard for 
myself, as is removed from the enthusiasm of the Chamber 
and of the populace which he has been picturing himself 
as rousing by an imperishable speech, the humble, dull, 
obscure position of the dreamer who, after pondering it 
thus by himself, for himself, aloud, finds himself, once the 
imaginary applause has died away, just the same Tom, 
Dick or Harry as before. When Mme. de Villeparisis, 
doubtless in an attempt to counteract the bad impression 
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that had been made on us by an extenor indteanve of an 
arrogant and evil nature spoke to u» *ga*n ot the inex 
haustiblc goodnejs of her great neptiew (he vva* the $ofl 
of one of her nieces, and a little older than m\se!f), 
marvelled hovv the world wnh an utter disregard ol trutht 
ascribes tenderness of heart to people whose hearts are 
in rcalnv lo hard and dry provided onlj that th^ 
have with common courtesy to the brilliant members 0 
their own sets hfmt de \illepatis«s herself coivftrmedt 
though mdttecilv tnv diagnosis, which was already a coi' 
viction of the essential poinis of her nephew’s character 
one day when I met them both coming along t path 
narrow that there was nothing for it but lo introduce 
me to him He seemed not to hear that a person’s natrte 
was being repeated to him not a muscle of bis fiC* 
moved his eyes, in svhich there shone not the faintest 
gleam of human s) mpathy, shewed merely in the inseft 
aibilit) in the inmit) ol their gate an exacgeraiion fad 
ing which there would have been polling to distinguish 
them from lifeless mirrors Then fastening on me those 
hard C) es as though he wished to make sure of me before 
returning my salute, by an abrupt release which seemed 
to be due rather to a reflex action of his muscles than to 
an exercise of will, keeping between himself and me the 
greatest possible interval he stretched his arm out to tt* 
fuW extension and, at the end ol it offered me his hand 
1 supposed that it mutt mean, at the very least, a duel 
when next day, he sent me h» card But he spoke I® 
me only of literature declared after a long talk that he 
would like immensely lo spend several hours with me 
every day He had not cmlv m this encounter, giVen 
proof of aa ardent mss tor the things of the spirit, he 
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had shewn a regard for myself which was little in keeping 
with his greeting of me the day before. After I had seen 
him repeat the same process whenever anyone was intro- 
duced to him, I realised that it was simply a social usage 
peculiar to his branch of the family, to which his mother, 
who had seen to it that he should be perfectly brought up, 
had moulded his limbs ; he went through those motions 
without thinking, any more than he thought about his 
beautiful clothes or hair ; they were a thing devoid of 
the moral significance which I had at first ascribed to 
them, a thing purely acquired like that other habit that 
he had of at once demanding an introduction to the 
family of anyone whom he knew, which had become so 
instinctive in him that, seeing me again the day after our 
talk, he fell upon me and without asking how I did 
•begged me to make him known to my grandmother, who 
was with me, with the same feverish haste as if the re- 
quest had been due to some instinct of self-preservation, 
like the act of warding off a blow, or of shutting one’s 
eyes to avoid a stream of boiling water, without which 
precautions it would have been dangerous to stay where 
one was a moment longer. 

The first rites of exorcism once performed, as a wicked 
fairy discards her outer form and endues all the most 
enchanting graces, I saw this disdainful creature become 
the most friendly, the most considerate young man that 
I had ever met. “Good,” I said to myself, “I’ve been 
mistaken about him once already ; I- was taken in by a 
mirage ; but I have corrected the first only to fall into a 
second, for he must be a great gentleman who has grown 
' sick of his mobility and is trying to hide it.” As a mat- 
ter of fact it was not long before all the. exquisite breed- 
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mg:, all the fnendlmcij of Saint Loup were Indeed to let 
me see another creature but one very different front what 
I had suspected 

This young man who had the air of a scornful, sport- 
ing aristocrat had in fact no respect, no interest save for 
and m the things of the spirit, and especially those modern 
manifestations of hieraiure and art which seemed so r»d 
iculous to his aunt , he was imbued, moreover, with what 
she called Socialistic spoutings,” svas filled with the most 
profound contempt tor his caste and spent long hours in 
the study of Nietzsche and Proudhon He was one of 
those intellectuals, quick to admire what is good, who shut 
themselves up in a book, and are interested only m pure 
thought Indeed m Saint Loup the expression of this 
highly abstract tendency, which removed him so far from 


my customary preoccupations, while it seemed to me 
touching also annoyed me not a lutle I may say that 
when 1 realised properly who had been his father, on 
days when 1 had been reading memoirs rich m anecdotes 
of that famous Comte dc Matsanies, m whom were em- 
^led the special graces of a generauoti already remote, 
the mind fuU of speculation — anxious to obtain fuller de* 
taiU of the life that M dc Marsantes had led, it used to 
infuriate me that Robert dc Saint Loup, instead of being 
content to be the son of his lather, instead of being able 
to guide me through the old fashioned romance of what 
had been that father’s existence, had trained himself to 
enjoy N.etxsche and Proudhon H.s father would not 
have shared my regret He had been himself a man of 
brains, who had transcended the narrow confines of his 
hfc as a man of the world He had hardly had time to 
h» bM h,d hoprf b„ so„ would p,ovo 
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a better man than himself. And I really believe that, un- 
like the rest of the family, he would have admired his 
son, would have rejoiced at his abandoning what had 
been his own small diversions for austere meditations, and 
without saying a word, in his modesty as a great gentle- 
man endowed with brains, would have read in secret 
his son’s favourite authors in order to appreciate how 
far Robert was superior to himself. 

There was, however, this rather painful consideration : 
that if M, de Marsantes, with his extremely open mind, 
would have appreciated a son so different from himself, 
Robert de Saint-Loup, because he was one of those who 
believe that merit is attached only to certain forms of 
art and of life, had an affectionate but slightly contemptu- 
ous memory of a father who had spent all his time hunt- 
ing and racing, who yawned at Wagner and raved over 
Offenbach, Saint-Loup had not the intelligence to see 
that intellectual worth has nothing to do with adhesion to 
any one aesthetic formula, and had for the intellectuality 
of M. de Marsantes much the same sort of scorn as might 
have been felt for Boieldieu or Labiche by sons of Boiel- 
dieu or Labiche who had become adept in the most sym- 
bolic literature and the most complex music. “ I scarcely 
knew my father,” he used to say. “ He seems to have 
been a charming person. His tragedy was the deplorable 
age in which he lived. To have been born in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain and to have to live in the days of 
La Belle Helene would be enough to wreck any existence. 
Perhaps if he’d been some little shopkeeper mad about the 
Ring he'd have turned out quite different. Indeed they 
tell me that he was fond of literature. But that can 
never be proved, because literature to him meant such 
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utterh gtxl fonaken books” Aii4 w ny wts case, ^ 
found Saint Loup a tiiPr carrcji be couW not undetsti 
I was not more earnest still Ne'er judpinp an' 
thing except bv the weight of the mtellisence that «t c<*n 
tamed nc\er percci'ing the mst^ic appeal to the itnapini 
tion that 1 found m thinct which he condemned as 
lou8 he was astonished that 1— 'I to whom he imapned 
himscH to be so utterh inferior — could take an) interest 
in then 

Sfora the first. Sunt Loup made 3 conquest of 
grandmother not onlv by the incessant acts of kindness 
which he went out of his wa) to shew to us both but bV 
the naturalness which he put into them as into ever)* 
thing For naiutaloets^oubtltss because ihretigh the 
artifice of man it allows a feeWng of nature to permeate-* 
was the qualit) which ny grandmother preferred to all 
others whether in gardens where she did not like there 
to be as there had been in our Combrav garden too for 
mal borders or at table, where she detested those dressed* 
up dishes in which you coukl hardl) delect the fooJsluf's 
that had gone to make them or m piano-plajung which 
she did not like to be too fimckinc too laboured, having 
indeed had a special weakness for the discords, the wrong 
notes of Rubinstein This naturalness she found and en- 
joyed e'en m the clothes thatSamt Loup wore, of a phanl 
elegance, with nothing swagger, nothing formal about 
them no stifToess or surdi She appreaated this neb 
young man still more highly for the free and careless way 
that he had of living in luiury without ' iraellmg of 
money", without giving himself airs , she eten disco'- 
ered the charm of thss naturalness in the incapaaty which 
Saint Loup had kept, tbough as a rule it is outgrown with 
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childhood, at the same time as certain physiological pecu- 
liarities of that period, for preventing his face from at 
once reflecting every emotion. Something, for instance, 
that he wanted to have but had not expected, were it no 
more than a compliment, reacted in him in a burst of 
pleasure so quick, so burning, so volatile, so expansive 
that it was impossible for him to contain and to conceal 
it ; a grin of delight seized irresistible hold of his face ; 
the too delicate skin of his cheeks allowed a vivid glow 
to shine through them, his eyes sparkled with confusion 
and joy ; and my grandmother was infinitely touched by 
this charming show of innocence and frankness, which, 
incidentally, in Saint-Loup — at any rate at the period of 
our first friendship — was not misleading. But I have 
known another person, and there are many such, in whom 
the physiological sincerity of that fleeting blush in no way 
excluded moral duplicity ; as often as not it proves noth- 
ing more than the vivacity with which pleasure is felt — 
so that it disarms them and they are forced publicly to 
confess it — by natures capable of the vilest treachery. 
But where my grandmother did really adore Saint-Loup’s 
naturalness was in his way of admitting, without any eva- 
sion, his affection for me, to give expression to which he 
found words than which she herself, she told me, could 
not have thought of any more appropriate, more truly 
loving, words to which “ Sevigne and Beausergent ” might 
have set their signatures. He was not afraid to make 
fun of my weaknesses — which he had discerned with an 
acuteness that -made her smile — but as she herself would 
have done, lovingly, at the same time extolling my good 
qualities with a warmth, an impulsive freedom that 
shewed ho sign of the reserve, the coldness by means 'of 
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which young men of his age are apt to suppose that ih^ 
gi\c thenscites importance And he shewed in forcsu 
ing every disconforr, boneter flight, in rcoeting •''X ''S' 
i( the day had turned cold without my notiang »'• 
ranging iihout ttlhng me) to stay later with Rie 'n t e 
evening if he thought that I was depressed or felt unwe! , 
a 1 igtiaacc « hKh from the point of iwiv of my hi^ahh, for 
which a more hardening discipline would perhaps 
been better rn) grandmother found almost excessive* 
though as a proof of h«s affection for mjfclf *hc wal 
deeply touched b) it 

It wa* promptly settled between m that he and I were 
to be great friendi for tier, and he would $>y 
friendship ” as though he were fpeakitig of »ome inip^ 
tant and delightful thing which had an existence iw** 
pendent of ourseKcs and which he soon eall«l'“‘’®* 
counting his love for his mistress— the great joy of his b'e- 
These words made me rather uncomfortable afid ^ 
at a loss for an answer for I did not f«l when 1 'sas with 
him and talked to him — and no doubt it would have been 
the same with everyone else — any of that happiness which 
u was on the other band, possible for me to expttvenee 
when 1 was by myself For alone, at times, ] fell surging 
from the depths of my being one or other of those irapres 
sions which gave tne a delicious sense of comfort. Bui as 
soon as I was with some one eUe, when 1 began to talk 
to a friend my mmd at once •‘turned about”, it was to- 
wards the listener and not myself that it dire«cd iti 
thoughts, and when they followed this outward courS< 
they brought me no pleasure Once I had left Saint 
Loup 1 managed with the help of words, to put mon 
or less in order the contused minutes that 1 had spen 
<<6 
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with him ; I told myself that I had a good friend, that a 
good friend was a rare thing, and I tasted, when I felt 
myself surrounded by “ goods ” that were difficult to ac- 
quire, what was precisely the opposite of the pleasure 
that was natural to me, the opposite of the pleasure of 
having extracted from myself and brought to light some- 
thing that was hidden in my inner darkness. If I had 
spent two or three hours in conversation with Saint-Loup, 
and he had expressed his admiration of what I had said to 
him, I felt a sort of remorse, or regret, or weariness at 
mot having been left alone and ready, at last, to begin 
my work. But I told myself that one is not given in- 
telligence for one’s own benefit only, that the greatest of 
men have longed for appreciation, that I could not regard 
as wasted hours in which I had built up an exalted idea 
of myself in the mind of my friend ; I had no difficulty 
in persuading myself that I ought to be happy in conse- 
quence, and I hoped all the more anxiously that this hap- 
piness might never be taken from me simply because I 
had not yet been conscious of it. We fear more than the 
loss of everything else the disappearance of the “ goods ” 
that have remained beyond our reach, because our heart 
has not taken possession of them. I felt that I was cap- 
able of exemplifying the virtues of friendship better than 
most people (because I should always place the good of 
my friends before those personal interests to which other 
people were devoted but which did not count for me), but 
not of finding happiness in a feeling which, instead of mul- 
tiplying the differences that there were between my nature 
and those of other people — as there are among all of 
us — ^would cancel them. At the same time my mind 
was distinguishing in Saint-Loup a personality more col- 
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lectifc than hu mrn, Aat of TNhich 

indwelling tpvm no\td hi» Ii"ab« erdcJcti fii* p«tuf« 
hu act ons then ai *wch nojnenu alihough in hi* cora* 
pinv I was as much alone as f ihouUl have been 
ai a landscape ihe haTmon\ of »hich 1 could unJefStar 
He was no more then than an object the prcf’fftics o 
which in mv musinp contemplation*, I sought to explore 
The perpetual discovers in hiffl of this pre*existent, this 
aeoniai creature this atistoctat who was just what Robert 
aspired cot to be pave tne » been delight but one that 
was intellectual and not social In the moral and physical 
agilit) wh ch gave so much grace to his kindnesses m the 
ease nnh which he oUered mv grandmother h»s carnace 
and made her get into it m the aiaenis with which be 
sprang Irora the box when he was alraid that I mzht be 
cold to spread hu own cloak over my shoulders. I 
not only the inhented litheness of the might) hunter* who 
had been tor generation* the ancestors ol this joung man 
who made no pretence save to intelleCTuaht) their aeorn 
of wealth which subsisting in him side by side wnth his 
enjojmeni of itaimpl) because « enabled him to entertain 
his friends more lavishly made him so carelessly shower 
his riches at their feet 1 felt in him especiaUs the cer- 
tainty or the illusion in the minds of those great lords of 
being ‘ belter than other people', thanks to which they 
had not been able to hand down to Saint Loup that ani 
lety to shew that one » “just as good', that dread of 
seeming inferior of which he was indeed wholly uncon 
soous but which mars with so much ugliness so much 
awkwardness the most sincere overtures of a plebeian- 
Sometimw I found fault with myself for thus taking pleas- 
ure in my friend as in a work of art, that is to say in re- 
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garding the play of all the parts of his being as harmoni- 
ously ordered by a general idea from which they depended 
but which he did not know, so that it added nothing to his 
own good qualities, to that personal value, intellectual and 
moral, to which he attached so high a price. 

And yet that idea was to a certain extent their deter- 
mining cause. It was because he was a gentleman that 
that mental activity, those socialist aspirations, which 
made him seek the company of young students, arrogant 
and ill-dressed, connoted in him something really pure and 
disinterested which was not to be found in them. Look- 
ing upon himself as the heir of an ignorant and selfish 
caste, he was sincerely anxious that they should forgive 
in him that aristocratic origin which they, on the contrary, 
found irresistibly attractive and on account of which they 
sought to know him, though with a show of coldness and 
indeed of insolence towards him. He was thus led to 
make advances to people from whom my parents, faithful 
to the sociological theories of Combray, would have been 
stupefied at his not turning away in disgust. One day 
when we were sitting on the sands, Saint-Loup and I, we 
heard issuing from a canvas tent against which we were 
leaning a torrent of imprecation against the swarm of 
Israelites that infested Balbec. “ You can’t go a yard 
without meeting them,” said the voice. " I am not in 
principle irremediably hostile to the Jewish nation, but 
here there is a plethora of them. You hear nothing but, 

‘ I thay, Apraham, I’ve chust theen Chacop.’ You would 
think you were in the Rue d’Abouklr.” The man who 
thus inveighed against Israel emerged at last from the 
tent ; we raised our eyes to behold this antisemite. It 
was my old friend Bloch. Saint-Loup at once begged me 
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to remind him that they had met before the Board of Ej 
arainers when Bfoch had earned off the pntc of honour, 
and since then at a popular tinisersit) coorte 
At the fn«t I may have smiled now and then, to dis- 
cos ei in Robert il e maths of hit Jesuit schooling m ihe 
anknardness which the fear of hurting people’s feelings 
at once created in hun whenever one of his mtellectual 
friends made a social error did something silly to which 
Saint Loup himseU attached no importance but fell that 
the other would hate blushed if ant bod} had noticed »t 
And It was Robert who used to blush as though il h**^ 
been he that was to blame for instance on the day whr® 
Bloch after promising to come and see hint at the hotel, 
trent on 

‘ As I cannot endure to be kept waiting among »ll 
the false splendour of these great caravanserais, and the 
Hungarian band would make me lU, you must tell tl** 

* l ghft boy ’ to make them shut up, and to let jw knew 
at once,’ 

Personal!) I was not particularly anxious that Bloch 
should come to the hotel He was at Balbec not by him 
self unfortunate!) but with his sisters, and they in turn 
had innumerable relatives and friends slaying there 
ISow this Jewish colony was more picturesque than pleas 
ant Balbec was in this respect like such countnes as 
Russia or Rumania where the geography books teach «* 
that the Israelite pcpulauon do« not enjoy anything ap- 
proaching the same esteem and has not reached the same 
stage of assimilation as for instance m Pans Always 
together, with no blend any other clement, when the 
cousins and uncles of Bloch or their coreligionist* male or 
female repaired to the Casmo the ladies to dance, the 
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gentlemen branching off towards the baccarat-tables, 
they formed a solid troop, homogeneous within itself, and 
utterly dissimilar to the people who watched them go past 
and found them there again every year without ever ex- 
changing a word or a sign with them, whether these were 
on the Cambremers' list, or the presiding magistrate’s 
little group, professional or “ business ” people, or even 
simple corn-chandlers from Paris, whose daughters, hand- 
some, proud, derisive and French as the statues at Rheims, 
would not care to mix with that horde of ill-bred tom- 
boys, who carried their zeal for “ seaside fashions ” so 
far as to be always apparently on their way home from 
shrimping or out to dance the tango. As for the men, 
despite the brilliance of their dinner-jackets and patent- 
leather shoes, the exaggeration of their type made one 
think of what people call the “ intelligent research ” of 
painters who, having to illustrate the Gospels or the 
Arabian Nights, consider the country in which the scenes 
are laid, and give to Saint Peter or to Ali-Baba the iden- 
tical features of the heaviest “ punter ” at the Balbec 
tables. Bloch introduced his sisters, who, though he 
silenced their chatter with the utmost rudeness, screamed 
with laughter at the mildest sallies of this brother, their 
blindly worshipped idol. So that it is probable that this 
set of people contained, like every other, perhaps more 
than any other, plenty of attractions, merits and virtues. 
But in order to experience these, one had first to pene- 
trate its enclosure. Now it was not popular ; it could 
feel this ; it saw in its unpopularity the mark of lan an- 
tisemitism to which it presented a bold front in a compact 
and closed phalanx into which, as it happened, no one 
ever dreamed of trying to make his way. 
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At his use of the ^ord * ligMt” I had all the less reason 
to be surprised in that a few days before, Bloch havi^ 
asked me why I had come to Balbec {although it seemed 
to him perfectly tvaiural that he hitnseU should be thef!/ 
and whether it had been “in the hope of making gt*o 
friends ” when I had explained to him that this visit was 
a fulfilment of one of my earliest longings though one not 
so deep as my longing to see Venice he had rephw 
‘ Yes of course to sip iced drinks with the pretty ladies, 
while you pretend to be reading the Stoner of Femgfit^ 
by Lord john Ruskin a dreary shaver, m fact one o 
the most garrulous old barbers that you could find 
that Bloch evidently thought that m England not <^‘7 
were all the mhabitantt of the male set called 
but the letter 'i' was invanaWy pronounced ‘igh' 
for Saint Loup this mistake m pronunciation seemed to 
him all the less serious inasmuch as he saw m it pt* 
eminently a want of those almost ‘ soaety " notions which 
my new friend despised as fully as he was versed m iheO' 
But the fear lest Bloch discovering one day that one feay* 
“Venice” and that Ruskm was not a lord, should ret 
rospertively imagine that Robert had been laughing at 
him, made the latter feel as guilty as if he had bee*' 
found wanting in the indulgence with which, as we ha’-® 
seen he overflowed so that the blush which would no 
doubt one day dye the cheek of Bloch on the discovery 
of h« error Robert already, by aniiapation and tefle* 
action could feel mourning to his own For he fully h« 
lieved that Bloch attach^ more importance than he tt' 
this mistake Which Bloch proved to be true some 0®e 
later when he heard me pronounce the word “litt”> hy 
breaking m with 
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“ Oh, you say ‘ lift do you ? ” And then, in a dry and 
lofty tone : “ Not that it is of the slightest importance.” 
A phrase that is like a reflex action of the body, the same 
in all men whose self-esteem is great, in the gravest cir- 
cumstances as well as in the most trivial, betraying there 
as' clearly as on this occasion how important the thing in 
question seems to him who declares that it is of no im- 
portance ; a tragic phrase at times, the first to escape 
(and then how heart-breaking) the lips of every man 
at all proud from whom we have just taken the last hope 
to which he still clung by refusing to do him a service. 
“ Oh, well, it’s not of the slightest importance ; I shall 
make some other arrangement ; ” the other arrangement 
which it is not of the slightest importance that he should 
be driven to adopt being often suicide. 

Apart from this, Bloch made' me the prettiest speeches. 
He 'Was certainly anxious to be on the best of terms with 
me. And yet he asked me : “ Is it because you’ve 
taken a fancy to raise yourself to the peerage that you 
run after de Saint-Loup-en-Bray ? You must be going 
through a fine crisis of snobbery. Tell me, are you a 
snob ? I think so, what ? ” Not that his desire to be 
friendly had suddenly changed. But what is called, in 
not too correct language, “ill breeding” was his defect, 
and therefore the defect which he was bound to overlook, 
all the more that by which he did not believe that other 
people could be shocked. 'In the human race the fre- 
quency of the virtues that are identical in us all is not more 
wonderful than the multiplicity of the defects that are 
peculiar to each bne of us. Undoubtedly, it is not com- 
mon sense that is “ the commonest thing in the world ” ; 
but human kindness. ' In the most distant, the most deso- 
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law etid* of ihe earth, we manei to »« it blossom of it* 
own accord as m a remote valley a yoypj like the poppe* 
m the world bc^ond poppies which it has nescr *«n at 
It has never known aughi but the wind that, now and 
again stirring the folds ol lU scarlet cloak, disturbs it« 
solitude Even if this human kindness, paraljscd 
self interest is not exercised, it exists none the less, and 
■whenever anv inconstant egoist does not restrain it» 
action when for example he is reading a nose! or i 
newspaper nwillbud blossom grow, even m the heart of 
him who, cold blooded m real life has retained a tender 
heart as a lover o( fiction for the weak, the righteous and 
the persecuted But the variety of our defects is no less 
remarkable than the similaiity of our virtues Each nf 
us has his own so mueh so that to continue loving h‘W 
we are obliged not to tale them into account hut to •? 
nore them and look onlv to the rest of hit character The 
most perfect person in the world has a certain defect 
which shocks us or makes us angry One man is of rare 
intelligence tees everything from an exalted angle, never 
speaks evil of anyone but will pocket and forget letters 
of supreme importance which « was he himself wf*® 
asked jem to let him post for you, and will then 
miss a vital engagement without offering you any excuse, 
With a smile, because he prides himself upon nev er know 
ing^e time Another is so refined, so gentle, so delicate 
in his conduct that he never xavs anv thing about y^t* 
before your face except what you are glad to hear , h'A 
1 °^ I ”, refrains from uttering, that he keep 
Acy grow bitter, very different 
vou 13 s !r” pleasure that he derives from seeing 
y so dear to him that he will let you faint with ex 
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haustion sooner than leave you to yourself, A third has 
more sincerity, but carries it so far that he feels bound to 
let you know, when you have pleaded the state of your 
health as an excuse for not having been to see him, that 
you were seen going to the theatre and were reported 
to be looking well, or else that he has not been able to 
profit entirely by the action which you have taken on his 
behalf, which, by the way, three other of his friends had 
already offered to take, so that he is only moderately in- 
debted to you. In similar circumstances the previous 
friend would have pretended not to know that you had 
gone to the theatre, or that other people could have done 
him the same service. But this last friend feels himself 
obliged to repeat or to reveal to somebody the very thing 
that is most likely to give offence ; is delighted with his 
own frankness and tells you, emphatically : “ I am like 
that.” While others infuriate you by their exaggerated 
curiosity, or by a want of curiosity so absolute that you 
can speak to them of the most sensational happenings 
without their grasping what it is all about ; and others 
again take months to answer you if your letter has been 
about something that concerns yourself and not them, 
or else, if they write that they are coming to ask you for 
something and you dare not leave the house for fear of 
missing them, do not appear, but leave you in suspense 
for weeks because, not having received from you the 
answer which their letter did not in the least “ expect ”, 
they have concluded that you must be cross with them. 
And others, considering their own wishes and not yours, 
talk to you without letting you get a word In if they are 
in good spirits and want to see you, however urgent 
the work you may have in hand, but if they feel exhausted 
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politeness and hypocritical approbation, have given rise 
afterwards to the most exasperated or the most mirthful, 
but in either case the least favourable criticism. The 
least risk that we run is that of irritating people by the 
disproportion that there is between our idea of ourself and 
the words that we use, a disproportion which as a rule 
makes people’s talk about themselves as ludicrous as the 
performances of those self-styled music-lovers who when 
they feel the need to hum a favourite melody compensate 
for the Inadequacy of their inarticulate murmurings by 
a strenuous mimicry and a look of admiration which is 
hardly justified by all that they let us hear. And to the 
bad habit of speaking about oneself and one’s defects 
there must be added, as part of the same thing, that habit 
of denouncing in other people defects precisely analogous 
to one’s own. For it is always of those defects that people 
speak, as though It were a way of speaking about oneself, 
indirectly, which added to the pleasure of absolution that 
of 'Confession. Besides it seems that our attention, always 
attracted by what Is characteristic of ourself, notices that 
more than anything else in other people. One short- 
sighted man says of another : “ But he can scarcely 

open- his eyes 1 ” •, a consumptive has his doubts as to .the 
pulmonary integrity of the most robust ; an unwashed 
man speaks only of the baths that other people: do- not 
take ; an evil-smelling man insists that other people 
smell ; a cuckold sees cuckolds everywhere, a light woman 
■ light women, a snob snobs. Then, too, every vice, like 
every profession, requires and trains a special knowledge 
which we are never loath to display. The invert detects 
and denounces inverts ; the tailor asked out to dine, before 
he has begun to talk to you, has passed judgment on the 
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mercl}’’ that he was not being very polite. Then he tried 
to apologise, but in the way that is typical of the ill-bred 
man who is only too glad to hark back to whatever it 
was if he can find an opportunity to aggravate his offence. 
“Forgive me,’* he used now to plead, whenever we met, 
“ I have ve.xcd you, tormented you ; I have been wantonly 
mischievous. And yet — man in general and your friend 
in particular is so singular an animal — ^you cannot imagine 
the affection that I, I who tease you so cruelly, have for 
you. It carries me often, when I think of you, to tears.” 
And he gave an audible sob. 

What astonished me more in Bloch than his bad man- 
ners was to find how the quality of his conversation 
varied. This youth, so hard to please that of authors who 
were at the height of their fame he would say : “ He’s 
a gloomy idiot ; he’s a sheer imbecile,” would every now 
and then tell, with immense gusto, stories that were simply 
not funny or would instance as a “really remarkable per- 
son” some man who was completely insignificant. This 
double scale of measuring the wit, the worth, the interest 
of people continued to puTzle me until I was introduced 
to M. Bloch, senior. 

I had not supposed that we should ever be allowed to 
know him, for Bloch junior had spoken ill of me to Saint- 
Loup and of Saint-Loup to me. In particular, he had 
said to Robert that I was (always) a frightful snob. 
“Yes, really, he is overjoyed at knowing M, LLLLe- 
grandin.” This trick of isolating a word, was, in Bloch, a 
sign at once of irony and of learning. Saint-Loup, who 
had never heard the name of Legrandin, was bewildered. 

“ But who is he ? ” “ Oh, he’s a bit of all right, he is ! ” 
Bloch laughed, thrusting his hands into his pockets as 
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though lor rr arinlh convioced that he was « 
engaged m eontemplatm rf the those 

extraordinarv coontt) gentleman ^led bu»- 

ol Barbey d’Aurev.ll, were a. ty g„I.g 

self for h.s inability to portray M ‘ the 

him a string of capital ‘L't there 

name as over a wine from *^* ‘*^*. ^er 
subjectise enjosments remained hidden 
If he spoke .11 of me to Sa.nt-Uup he niade up ^ 
bv speaking no less lU of Saint-Loup to 
each us learned these slander, sn ,hl4 

not that ne repeated them to each olh . 
would hate seemed .0 US very wrong 
peered .0 nssu.sl snd almost '“'""t'' be tell- 
aniiei) m the certainty moreover that 
,ng us only what each of us «« bound s«ner or 
to know, he preferred to antiapaie the .w>oiteB Si 
taking Saint Loup aside admitted hnu, 

of him, on purpose so that it might p ,, 

swore to him “by Zeus Rron.on, b.^er of o^s 
he loved him dearly, that he wrould lay dov« his^ 
for him , and wiped away a tear The same ^ y* 
trived to see me alone, made his confession, d p«rttio 
he had acted m my interest, because he fell ^bat a 
kind of soaal intercourse was fatal to me and tna 
“worthy of better things*’ Then clasping y 
hand, with the sentimentality ol a drunkard, albeit 
drunkenness was purely nervous “Believe me, 
said, “ and may the blad: Ker seiM me this instant a 
bear me across the portals of Hades, hateful to rneni * 
■yesterday, when 1 thought of you, of Combray, of ^7 
boundless affection for you, of afternoon hours in cia 
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which you do not even remember, I did not lie awake 
weeping all night long. Yes, all night long, I swear it, 
and alas, I know — for I know tlie human soul — ^j'ou will 
not believe me.” I did indeed “ not believe ” him, and 
to his words which, I felt, he rvas making up on the spur 
of the moment, and expanding as he went on, his swearing 
“ by Ker ” added no great weight, the Hellenic cult being 
in Bloch purely literary. Besides, whenever he began to 
grow sentimental and wished his hearer to grow senti- 
mental over a falsehood, he would say ; “ I swear it”, 

more for the hysterical satisfaction of lying than to make 
people think that he was speaking the truth. I did not 
believe what he was saying, but I bore him no ill-will 
for that, for I had inherited from my mother and grand- 
mother their incapacity for resentment even of far worse 
offenders, and their habit of never condemning anyone. 

Besides, he was not altogether a bad youth, this Bloch ; 
he could be, and was at times quite charming. And now 
that the race of Combray, the race from which sprang 
creatures absolutely unspoiled like my grandmother and 
mother, seems almost extinct, as I have hardly any choice 
now save between honest brutes, insensible and loyal, in 
whom the mere sound of their voices shews at once that 
they take absolutely no interest in one’s life — and another 
kind of men who so long as they are with one understand 
one, cherish one, grow sentimental even to tears, take their 
revenge a few hours later by making some cruel joke at 
one’s expense, but return to one, always just as com- 
prehending,' as charming, as closely assimilated, for the 
moment, to oneself, I think that it is of this latter sort that 
I prefer if not' the moral worth at any rate the society. . 

You cannot imagine my grief when I think of you, ’ 
6i 
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Bloch went on " \Vhcn you come to thmk of it, it « 
a rather Jewish side of iny nature," he added ironically, 
contracting his papils as though he had to prepare for t^e 
microscope an indniiestmal quantity of "Jewish blood , 
and as might (but ne\cr would) have said a great French 
noble who among his anccstora, ati Christian, might never- 
theless hast included Samuel Bernard, or further still, the 
Blessed Virpn from whom, it is said the Levy family 
claim descent, coming out I father like," he continued 
to find room among jay feelings for the share (not that 
u IS more than a verj tiny share) which maj be ascribed 
to mj Jewish origin’' He made this statement because 
It seemed to him at once dever and courageous to speak 
the truth about his race a truth which at the sitne 
he managed to water down to a remarkable esieni, Mr 
miters who deade to paj their debts but have ftol fh* 
courage to pay more than half *11111 kind of deceit w hich 
consists in having the boldness to prodaim the truth, but 
only after miaing with it an ample measure of lies which 
falsify it IS commoner than people thmk, and even among 
those who do not habitually practise it certain crises m 
life especially those in which love is at stake, give them an 
opportunity of taking to it 

All these confidential diatribes by Bloch to Saint l^up 
against me and to me against Sami Loup ended in an 
invitation to dinner I am by no means sure that he did 
not first make an attempt to secure Saint Loup b) hinv- 
self U would have been so like Bloch to do so that 
probably he did but if to success did not crown h« effort, 
for It was to myself and Saint Loup that Bloch said one 
day “ Dear master, and you O honeman beloved of 
Ares, de Sami Loup-en Bray, tamer of horses, since I hii « 
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encountered you by the shore of Amphitrite, resounding 
with foam, hard by the tents of the swift-shipped Meniers, 
will both of you come to dinner any day this week with 
my illustrious sire, of blameless heart ? ” He proffered 
this invitation because he desired to attach himself more 
closely to Saint-Loup who would, he hoped, secure him the 
right of entry into aristocratic circles. Formed by me 
for myself, this ambition would have seemed to Bloch the 
mark of the most hideous snobbishness, quite in keeping 
with the opinion that he already held of a whole side of 
my nature which he did not regard — or at least had not 
hitherto regarded — as its most important side ; but the 
same ambition in himself seemed to him the proof of a 
finely developed curiosity in a mind anxious to carry out 
certain social explorations from which he might perhaps 
glean some literary benefit. M. Bloch senior, when his 
son had told him that he was going to bring one of his 
friends in to dinner, and had in a sarcastic but satisfied 
tone enunciated the name and title of that friend : “ The 

Marquis de Saint-Loup-en-Bray ”, had been thrown into 
great commotion. “ The Marquis de Saint-Loup-en- 
Bray ! I’ll be jiggered ! ” he had exclaimed, using the 
oath which was with him the strongest indication of social 
deference. And he cast at a son capable of having formed 
such an. acquaintance an admiring glance which seemed 
to say : “ Really, it is astounding. Can this prodigy be 

indeed a child of mine ? ” which gave my friend as much 
pleasure as if his monthly allowance had been increased 
by fifty francs. For Bloch was not in his element at 
home and felt that his father treated him like a lost sheep 
because of his lifelong admiration for Leconte de Lisle, 
Heredia and other “ Bohemians ”. But to have got to 
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know Samt-Loup-en-Braj «hose father had been ebair- 
man of the Suez Canal board (“ I'll be pggered t 
an mdisputaWe “ tcorc” WT»al a pitv, indeed, that thef 
had left in Pans for fear of Us being broken on the 
ney, the stereoscope Alone among men, M Bloch senior 
had the art or at least ihe right to eshibil it Hcd»dtniS| 
tnoremer on rare occasions only and then to good pur 
pose on evenings when there nas a full-dress affair, wit 
hired waiters So that from these exhibitions oi the 
stereoscope there emanated (or those who were present, as 
it %ere a special distinction a ptmleged position, »nd 
the master of the house who gave them a teputatioti such 
as talent confers on a man— which could not have been 
greater had the photographs been taken by M Bloch 
himself and the machine his own invention “Yw 
weren’t invited to Solomon’s yesterday^” one 
family would ask another " No ’ 1 was net ®rie ©' 
the elect What was on > ” "Oh a great hciW-4’>*^^ 
the stereoscope, the whole boa of tricks ' ” " Indeed ’ H 
the)’ had the stereoscope I’m Sorry I wasn’t ther? > 'hey 
say Solomon is cjuite amazing when he works it’’-^”^' 
can’t be helped , ” said M Bloch now to his 8on» * * 
a mistake to let him have everything at once ; that would 
leave him nothing to loot forward to” He had actually 
thought in his paternal affenion and m the hope of touch- 
ing his son’s heart of sending for the instrument 
there was not time or rather they had thought there would 
not be , for we were obliged to put off the dinner because 
Sami Loup could not leave the hotel where he was wait- 
ing for an uncle who was aiming to spend a few days 
wnth Mrae de Villeparis s Since— for he w as greatly ad- 
dicted to physical enkure, and especially to long walks— 
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iunher dislinctioi\ o( being particularly (Jilficult to 
proich, contempiuoui, dnuble-dycd m his nobilit) , foroioS 
ivith his brother's wife and a (evf other chosen spinU 
what was known as the Phoenix Club There estfl 
his insolence v,as so much dreaded that it had happeno^ 
more than once that people of good position who had 
anxiout to meet him and had applied to his own brother 
lor an imrndiin\«n . ..(....t "Reallfi 


— .K— , L- iavc>. unci ana naa appiiea to nil o' 
lor an introduction had met with a refusal 
you mustn’t ask tne to introduce you to my brother 
Palamcde My w,(e and 1 we would all of us do our 
belt for you, but « would be no good. Besides, lhe«‘ 
* danger of his being rude to you, and I should®* 

»ke that ■ At the Jockey Oub he had, with a few of )a‘ 
uiends , i... -t I , 


tnai At the Jockey Oub he had, with a few ot w 
triends marked a list of two hundred members whom tir? 
would never allow to be introduced to them And la tt? 


would never allow to be introduced to them And la tb* 

* t by “ 

the Pnnee” beause of hit distinction and his pride, 
baint Loup told me about his undt’s early Me. omi * 
ong ume ago. Every day he used to take women to * 
ba^elof establishment which he shared with two of ha 
n s, as good-looking as himsdf, on account of wbiii 
they were known as « The Three Graces ” 
evp i» very much m ^ 

but who tr*" Faubourg 5amt Germain. 


ahwA " awkward period of bis early l>‘c 

place Bur 

^'ve^eV\r ! 

«'»deanejccuBctns!«.iS*’”“"^“^ 


“»de an ercu,», ‘'*7 '»nclc pretended not to understat 
o“ the sce^ ! , they appe**^ 

h'«n nil he hi ‘^“dcr, stnpped him, thrashcif 

" »nd then w«h twenty degrees of f*®' 
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outside kicked him into the street where he was found 
more dead than alive ; so much so that the police started 
an inquiry which the poor devil had the greatest difficulty 
in getting them to abandon. My uncle would never go 
in for such drastic methods now, in fact you can’t conceive 
the number of men of humble position that he, who is 
so haughty with people in society, has shewn his affection, 
taken under his wing, even if he is paid for it with in- 
gratitude. It may be a servant who has looked after 
him in a hotel, for whom he will find a place in Paris, 
or a farm-labourer whom he will pay to have taught a 
trade. That is really the rather nice side of his character, 
in’ contrast to his social side.” Saint-Loup indeed be- 
longed to that type of young men of fashion, situated at 
an altitude at which it has been possible to cultivate such 
e.xpressions as : “ What is really rather nice about him ”, 

“ His rather nice side ”, precious seeds which produce very 
rapidly a way of looking at things in which one counts 
oneself as nothing and the “ people ” as everything ; the 
e.xact opposite. In a word, of plebeian pride. “ It seems^ 
it is quite impossible to imagine how he set the tone, how 
he laid down the law for the whole of society when he was 
a young man. He acted entirely for himself ; in any cir- 
cumstances he did what seemed pleasing to himself, what 
was most convenient, but at once the snobs would start 
copying him. If he felt thirsty at the play, and sent but 
from his box for a drink, the little sitting-rooms behind 
all the boxes would be filled, a week later, with refresh- 
ments. One wet summer, when he had a touch of rheu- 
matisni, he ordered an ulster of a loose but warm vicuna 
wool, which is used only for travelling rugs, and kept the 
blue and orange stripes shewing. The big tailors at once 
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received orders Irom all that customers for blue and 
orange ulsters of rough wool H he had some reason or 
wishing to keep every trace of ceremony out of a dinoM 
in a counUY house where he was spending the day, and 
to point the distinction had come without evening clothes 
and sat down to table m the suit he had been wearing 
that afternoon, it became the fashion, when you were 
dining m the coilniry, not to dress If he was eating some 
special sweet and instead of taking his spoon used a 
knife, or a special implement of hts own invention which 
he had had made for him by a sdversmith, or his fingers, 
It at once became wrong to cat »t m any other way He 
wanted once to hear some Beethoven quartets again (for 
with all his preposterous ideas he »s no fool, mind, he hat 
great gifts) and arranged for tome musicians to come and 
play them to him and a lew friends once a week. The 
ultra fashionable thing that season was to give quite small 
parties, with chamber mticic I should say he’s not done 
at all badly out of life With his looks, he must have had 
any number of women I 1 can’t tell you exactly whom, 
for he IS very discreet. But 1 do know that he was 
thoroughly unfaithful to my poor aunt. Not that that 
ptevenicd his being always perfectly charming to her, 
and her adoring him , he was in mourning for her for 
years When he is in Pans, he still goes to the cemetery 
nearly every day ” 

The morning after Robert had told me all these things 
about his uncle, while he waited for him (and waited, as it 
happened, in vain), as I was coming by myself past the 
Casino on my way back to the hotel, 1 had the sensation 
of being watched by somebody who was not far off f 
turned my head and saw a man of about forty, very tall 
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and rather stout, with a very dark ^ 

;Lm Ly do not know excites only m men to ^om 
for whatever reason, it suggests thoughts that would ^t 
Lr .0 nnyone else-madmen, for 

trained upon me a supreme stare at once b= J. P« 
rapid and profound, like a last shot whreh one flr« at an 
enemy at the moment when one turns to flee, alter 

fast looking all round him, suddenly f ““ 

and loftv air by an abrupt revolution of his whole body 
and lolty air, y ‘ jj the reading of 

turned to examine a play Vmmmed a tune 

which he became absorbe ’ ^^^jj^ole. He drew 

and fingered the he appeared to be 

from his pocket ^ performance that was an- 

taking down the title P 

nounced, looked or h 

down his eyes a b^ ^ 

he extended with his ha comine, made 

though to see whether Xh^people 

the 8“Tey have twited tog enough, al- 

mean to shew that th y waiting, 

though they never make i , 3,^ .topped 

then pushing back his h allowed a pair of waved 

except at to stos whe.^^^^^^^^^^ 

pigeon s-winp to ^ are not feeling too 

panting fhought that they were. He 

hot but would like t been 

gave ine the n^yself for some days, and 

watching my grandmothe y 
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while he vva» plannini! to lob ui had jmt ditcovercd Uiat 
1 bad lurpnscd him m the act of »py‘ng , to put roc oS 
the secro peihapt ht v.aa itcktng oftly, bs hu new aUi* 
lude. to caprets boredom and deuchrnent, but it was with 
an esagccraiion to aegreutte that bit object appeared 
to bc-^al least at much at the diMtpating o{ the tuJpiciocS 
that I must ha\e had of him—- to avenge a hurocinno” 
which quite unconsaously 1 mutt hate inflicted on him. 
to give me the idea not to much that he had not teen me 
as that 1 w at an object of too httle importance to attract 
hit attenuoa He threw back bit thouldert with an aif 
of bravado bit hit lipt pushed up hit mouttacbe, and m 
the lent of hit cvet made ari adjotiment of tomeihing that 
wat vtulifleteut, harsh almost inaulurvg So effects elj 
that the tingulanty of hit ciprution made me take hm 
at one moment (or a thief and at another for a funatic. 
And >et his tcnipuloutlj otdeted amre wat far more 
sober and far more simple than that of any of the sunt* 
raef visitor* I »aw at Balbec, and gave a teassuraRce to 
my own suit, to often humiliated b) the dazzling and 
commonplace whiteness of their hcdiday garb But my 
grandmothet wat coming towards me, %\c took, a turn to- 
gether, and I was waiting for her, an hour liter, outside 
the hotel into which the had gone for a moment, when I 
saw emerge from it Mme. de Vtlkpatisii with Robert dc 
Saint Loup and the stranger who bad stared at rne so 
intently outside the Casino Swift as a bghtnmg flash bis 
look shot through rne, just as ac the moment when 1 first 
noticed him, and returned, as though he had not seen me, 
to hover, slightly lowered, before his eyes, dulled, like the 
neutral look which feigps to see noibmg without and is 
incapable of repotung ai^ihuig to the mmd withm, the 
TO 
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look which expresses merely the satisfaction of feeling 
round it the eyelids which it cleaves apart with its sancti- 
monious roundness, the devout, the steeped look that we 
see on the faces of certain hypocrites, the smug look on 
those of certain fools. I saw that he had changed his 
clothes. The suit he was wearing was darker even tlian 
the other ; and no doubt this was because the true dis- 
tinction in dress lies nearer to simplicity than the false ; 
but there was something more ; when one came near him 
one felt that if colour was almost entirely absent from 
these garments it was not because he who bad banished it 
from them was indifferent to it but rather because for 
some reason he forbade himself the enjoyment of it. And 
the sobriety which they displayed seemed to be of the 
kind that comes from obedience to a rule of diet rather 
than from want of appetite. A dark green thread har- 
monised, in the stuff of his trousers, with the clock on his 
socks, with a refinement which betrayed the vivacity of 
a taste that was everywhere else conquered, to which this 
single concession had been made out of tolerance for such 
a weakness, while a spot of red on his necktie was im- 
perceptible, like a liberty which one dares not take. 

“ How are you ? Let me introduce my nephew, the 
Baron de Guerraantes,” Mme. de Villeparisis greeted me, 
while the stranger without looking at me, muttering a 
vague “ Charmed ! ” which he followed with a “ H'm, h’m, 
h’m” to give his affability an air of having been forced, 
and doubling back his little finger, forefinger and thumb, 
held out to me his middle and ring fingers, the latter' bare 
of any ring, which I clasped through his suede glove ; 
then, without lifting his eyes to my face, he turned towards 
Mme. de Villeparisis. 
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"Good graaoui , I aha!i be foTgeiung ray own aarat 
next!” she cxdumcd "Here am I cdling )ou Ciroo 
de Guermaniet Lei me iDirodoce the Baron <ic Cbarlm 
After all, it'i not a \ery aertou* miiukc,'* »bc went on. 
“for you’re a thorough Guetcnaniet whateter eUc )oa 
are.” 

By ihu time my grandmother had reappeared, and we 
all *et out together Sami Loup’t uncle declined to honour 
me not only with a word, with to much at a look, even, 
my direction If he itaccd tirangcrt out of countenance 
(and during ihit thort exeuttioo he two or three tttad 
hurled hit terrible and learching ictuimy like a toundmg 
lead at inugnificant people of obtioutly humble exuacnon 
who happened to pan), to make up for that he never fof 
a moment, if I wat to judge by myielf, looked at 
people whom he did know, jutt at a detective on tpeci*< 
duty might except hit pertonal friendt from hit profet* 
ttonal vigilance Leaving them, my grandmother, Mine, 
de Vlllepatisii and him to talk to one another, I felt behind 
wuh Saint Loup 

“Tell me, am I right in thinking I heard Mmc de 
Vlllepantit tay jutt now to your unde that he was a 
Guermaniet ’ ” 

*' Of courte be it , Patamede de Guetmantes ” 

“Not the tame Guermaniet who have a place near Com- 
bray, and claim descent from Genevihve de Brabant*" 
“ Most ceriaiidy my unde, who it the \ ery last word m 
httaUry and a\V that ton of thing, would ie\) you that 
our ‘ cry ’, out war-cry, that is to tay, which was changed 
afterwards to ‘ Pastavant’ wat onginally ‘ Combraysis’.” 
he taid, tmiling so at not to appear to be priding himsdf 
on this prerogative of a “ cry ", which only the term toyd 
7> 
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houses, the great chiefs of feudal bands enjoyed. “ It’s 
his brother who has the place now.” 

And so she was indeed related, and quite closely, to the 
Guermantes, this Mme. de Villeparisis who had so long 
been for me the lady who had given me a duck filled 
with chocolates, when I was little, more remote then 
from the Guermantes way than if she had been shut up 
somewhere on the Meseglise, less brilliant, less highly 
placed by me than was the Combray optician, and who 
now suddenly went through one of those fantastic rises 
in value, parallel to the depreciations, no less unforeseen, 
of other objects in our possession, which — rise and fall 
alike — introduce in our youth and in those periods of 
our life in which a trace of youth persists changes as 
numerous as the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

” Haven’t they got, down there, the busts of all the old 
lords of Guermantes ? ” 

“ Yes ; and a lovely sight they are ! ” Saint-Loup was 
ironical. “ Between you and me, I look on all that sort 
of thing as rather a joke. But they have got at Guer- 
mantes, what is a little more interesting, and that is quite 
a touching portrait of my aunt by Carriere. It’s as fine 
as Whistler or Velasquez,” went on Saint-Loup, who in his 
neophyte zeal was not always very exact about degrees 
of greatness. “ There are also some moving pictures by 
Gustave Moreau. My aunt is the niece of your friend 
Mme. de Villeparisis ; she was brought up by her, and 
married her cousin, who %vas a nephew, too, of my aunt 
Villeparisis, the present Due de Guermantes.” 

“ Then who is this uncle ? ” 

“He bears the title of Baron de Charlus. Properly 
speaking, when my great-uncle died, my uncle Palamede 
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ought to ha\c taken the title of Pnnce dcs Laumes, which 
his brother used before he became Due dc Guermanlct, 
for m that famiU ihev change their names as you’Jd 
change your shut But my unde hat peculiar ideas about 
all that son q[ thing And as he feels that people arc 
rather apt to overdo the Uahao Prince and Grandee of 
Spam business nowadays, though he had half-a-dozen 
utlcs ol Prince ’ to choose from he has remained Baron 
de Charlus, as a protest, and with an apparent timpliaty 
which really covers a good deal of pride ‘In these da)$ , 
he says, * cverybodv is Prince somethmg-or-olher , o”® 
read) must have a title that will distinguish one , I shall 
call myself Prince when I wish to travel incognito^ Ac* 
cording to him there it no older tide than the Chaflu* 
barony to prove to you that u it earlier than the Monc* 
motency title, though they used to claim, <^uiie wrongly, 
to be the premier barons of France when they were only 
premier in the Ile-de-France, where their fief was, my 
unde wiU explain to you (or hours on end and enjoy do* 
mg It, because, although he’s a most mtelligeni man, really 
gifted, he regards that sort of thing as quite a live topic 
of conversation ” Saint Loup smiled again " But as I am 
not like him, you mustn i ask roe to talk pedigrees , I 
know nothing more deadly, more perishing , really, life «* 
not long enough ” 

I now recognised in the hard look which had made me 
turn round that morning ouuidc the Casino the same 
that 1 had seen fixed on me atTansonville, at the moment 
when Mme Swann called Gdberte away 

" But, I say, all those mistresses that, you told me, your 
unde M de Charlus had had, wasn’t Mme Swann one of 
them ’ ’’ 
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“ Good lord, no ! That is to say, my uncle’s a great 
friend of Swann, and has always stood up for him. But 
no one has ever suggested that he was his wife’s lover. 
You would inake a great sensation in Paris society if 
people thought you believed that.” 

I dared not reply that it would have caused an even 
greater sensation in Combray society if people had thought 
that I did not believe it. 

My grandmother was delighted with M. de Charlus. 
No doubt he attached an extreme importance to all 
questions of birth and social position, and my grand- 
mother had remarked this, but without any trace of 
that severity which as a rule embodies a secret envy 
and the annoyance of seeing some one else enjoy an 
advantage which one would like but cannot oneself pos- 
sess. As on the other hand my grandmother, content 
with her lot and never for a moment regretting that 
she did not move in a more brilliant sphere, employed 
only her intellect in observing the eccentricities of M. 
de Charlus, she spoke of Saint-Loup’s uncle with that 
detached, smiling, almost affectionate kindness with which 
we reward the object of our disinterested study for the 
pleasure that It has given us, all the more that this time 
the object was a person with regard to whom she found 
that his if not legitimate, at any rate picturesque pre- 
tensions shewed him in vivid contrast to the people whom 
she generally had occasion to see. But it was especially 
in consideration of his intelligence and sensibility, qualities 
which it was easy to see that M. de Charlus, unlike so 
many of the people in society whom Saint-Loup derided, 
possessed in a marked degree, that my grandmother had 
so readily forgiven him his aristocratic prejudice. And 
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jet this had not been sacniiced bj the unde, as it 
by the nephew, to higher <}ualities Rather, M 
Chatlus had reconciled it with them Possessing, h/ 
virtue o{ his descent from the Dues dc Nemours and 
Princes de Lamballe documents {umilurc, tapestnes, 
portraits painted {or his ancestors by Raphael, Velasquez, 
Boucher justified to say mg that he was visiting a museum 
and a matchless library when he was merely turning oter 
his famiiv relics at home he placed in the ranh from which 
his nephew had degraded it the whole heritage of the 
aristocracy Perhaps also, being less metaphysical than 
Saint Loup less satisfied with words more of a realist m 
hit study of men he did nm care to neglect a factor thac 
was essential to his prestige in their eyes and, tf it gate 
certain disinterested pleasures to his imagination, could 
often be a powerfully efteciive aid to his uiilitanan ac* 
titities No agreement can ever be reached between men 
of his sort and those who obey the ideal within them which 
urges them to strip ihemseUes bare of such advantages so 
that they may seek only to realise that ideal, similar m 
that respect to the painters the writers who renounce 
their virtuosity, the artistic peoples who modernise them- 
selves, warrior peoples who take the initiative in a move 
for universal disarmament, absolute governments which 
turn democratic and repeal their harsh laws, though as 
often as not the sequel fails to reward their noble effort , 
for the men lose their talent the nations their secular 
predominance ‘ pacifiasm ” often multiplies wars and 
indulgence enmmahty If Saint Loup’s efforw towards 
sincerity and emanapaiion were only to be commended as 
most noble to judge by thar visible result, one could still 
be thankful that they had failed to bear fruit in M de 
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\encration unspoiled, m Uieir unaltered nobiltty, like an 
cighteenth-centuiy house-fiont supported on its flat col- 
umns of pmk marble, in which the passage of time has 
wrought no change 

hf de Charlus praised the true ** nbbilitj ” of mind and 
heart which characterised these women, playing upon the 
word \n a double sttiie hy which he himself was taken in, 
and in which lav the falsehood of this bastard conception, 
of this medley of aristocracy, generosity and art, but also 
Its seductiveness dangerous to people like my grand 
mother to whom the less tehned but more innocent pre- 
judice of a nobleman who cared only about quarienng* 
and took no thought for anything besides would have 
appeared too silly for words, whereas she was defenceless 
as soon as a thing presented itseU under the externals 
of a mental supetionty, so much to, indeed, that (he 
regarded Prmces as enviable above all other men because 
they were able to have a Labruyere, a Fenelon at their 
tutors Outside the Grand Hoed the three Guermantes 
left us , they were going to luncheon with the Pnncesse 
de Luxembourg While my grandmother was saying 
good b)e to Mine de Villepansis and Saint Loup to my 
grandmother, M de CKatIus who, so far, had not uttered 
a word to me, drew back a little way from the group and, 
when he reached my tide said " I shall be taking tea 
this evening after dinner in my aunt Viliepansis's room , 
I hope that you will give me the pleasure of seeing you 
there, and your grandmother” \Vitb which he rejoined 
the Marquise 

Although it was Sunday there were no more carnages 
waiting ouuide the hotel now than at the beginning of the 
season The soIiciiqi»» wife, m particular, had deeded 
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that it was not worth the expense of hiring eje^y 

time simply because she \ stay'mg in her room, 

bremers’, and contente erse ^ husband was 

“Is Mme. Blandais not „ 

asked. “ We haven’t seen her all^daj^. 

“ She has a slight heada , . her • but I expect 

der coming. pve told her she ought to 

rou will see her this eveni g , , » 

:ome down. It can’t do er ^ea with 

Ihnd.uppo^<hat .n .h»»™^ he „ 0 „,d have 
his aunt, Avhom 1 ne . „ -N,r dc Charlus wished to 

tor.:: rp'I’e^s which h= had .hewa 
make amends for tl P But when, on our 

me during our walk tha _ o ^ attempted to 
entering Mme. de Vi , walked right round him, 

greet her nephew, even somewhat spiteful 

while in shrill accents e wa succeed in 

story about one of '“ood evening” to 

catching his eye ; I deci e presence *, but I 

him, and fairly loud, ^ ^ before ever a word 

reaUaed .that ‘■^.'■•■‘.^“rfbSarto bow to him, 1 saw 
had passed my bps, ]us without his 

his mo Sngers s.r«ch.d ^ f« 

having turned to look ^ lettine it appear that he 
h^ evidently seeii ine, wit o 

had. and 1 noticed speaking, strayed 

fixed on the person t _ certain animals 

perpetually in all of street hawkers who, 

when they are fnghtene , displaying their 

while they are ^bawling though without 

illicit merchandise, keep points of the horizon, 

turning tlieir heads, on tn 
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{torn any ot which may appear, suddenly, the police At 
ihc same ume I vti% a Utde surprised to find that Mmc. 
de Vdlepansis while glad to see us, did not swm to have 
been expecting us and 1 was sttU more sutpnsed to hear 
M de Charlus say to my grandmother “ Ah ’ that was 
a capital idea ot yours to tome and pay os a MSit, 
charming ol them is u not my dear aunt ? ” No doubt 
he had not ced his aunt t surprise at our entry and 
thought, as a man accustomed to set the tone, to sirAe 
the right note that it would be enough to transform that 
surprise into joy were he to shew that he hiroseU felt u, 
that It was indeed the feeling which our arnvaf there oug^it 
to have prompted In which he calculated wisely , lor 
Mme de nUeparisis who had a high opinion of her 
nephew and Icnew how difficult n was to please hini, ap* 
peared suddenly to have found new attraaioas in my 
grandmother and continued to male much of her But 1 
failed to understand how M de Charlus could in the space 
of a few hours, have forgotten the tnvttatioa*~so curt but 
apparently so intentional, so premeditated— -which he had 
addressed to me that same morning or why he tailed a 
“capital idea” on my grandnunhct’s part an idea that 
had been entirely h« own With a scruple of accuracy 
which I retained until I had reached the age at which I 
realised that it is not by ashing him i^uestions that one 
learns the truth of what another man has had in his 
tiiind and that the risk of a irusundersianding which "iH 
probably pass unobserved is less than that which may 
Come from a purblind tnsiateucc “ But, sir,” I reminded 
him ‘ you remember, surdy, that it was you who asked 
me if we would come m th • - em ' ” a sound, 
not a movement betray^ ^ much 
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as heard my question. Seeing which I repeated it, like 
a diplomat, or like young men after a misunderstanding 
who endeavour, with untiring and unrewarded zeal, to ob- 
tain an explanation which their adversary is determined 
not to give them. Still M. de Charlus answered me not a 
word. I seemed to see hovering upon his lips the smile 
of those who from a great height pass judgment on the 
characters and breeding of their inferiors. 

Since he refused to give any explanation, I tried to 
provide one for myself, but succeeded only in hesitating 
between several, none of which could be the right one. 
Perhaps he did not remember, or perhaps it was I who 
had failed to understand what he had said to me that 
morning. . . . More probably, in his pride, he did not 
wish to appear to have sought to attract people whom he 
despised, and preferred to cast upon them the responsi- 
bility for their intrusion. But then, if he despised us, 
why had he been so anxious that we should come, or rather 
that my grandmother should come, for of the two of us it 
was to her alone that he spoke that evening, and never 
once to me. Talking with the utmost animation to her, 
as also to Mme. de Villeparisis, hiding, so to speak, be- 
hind them, as though he were seated at the back of a 
theatre-box, he contented himself, turning from them 
every now and then the exploring gaze of his penetrating 
eyes, with fastening it on my face, with the same gravity, 
the same air of preoccupation as if my face had been 
a manuscript difficult to decipher. 

No doubt, if he had not had those eyes, the face of 
M. de Charlus would have been similar to the faces of 
many >good-looking men. And when^Saint-Loup,' speak- 
ing to me of various other Guermantes, on a later oc- 
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casion laid ‘ Cad ifev\e aoi got iKat ihofoughbfcd 
air ol being gertlemcn to ihcir fincer lips, ibal uncle 
Palamede has ’ conhrinmg tnv eutp cioQ that a thorough- 
bred air and aristocranc drsunaion were not aoyihmj 
m\ sienous and new but coositted in element* which I 
had recD ni>ed without diiEcuIU and without rcccinog 
any particular impression (tom them 1 wa* to feet th*t 
another of m\ illusion* had been »hauercd But that 
face to wl ch a (a ni laser of powder gave almost the ap- 
pearance q( a face on the stage m vam might M de 
Chailu* hermetically seal itt expression , hi* e\es were 
like iwo crevices two loophole* which alone he had failed 
to stop and through which, according to where one stoof 
or sat in relation to him one fell suddenly flash across 
one the glow o( some internal engine which seemed W 
olTcr no reassurance even to him who without being alt^ 
geiher master of it must earn it inside him, at an 
subte ei^uilibnum and alwa)-* on the point of explosioa i 
and the circumspect and unceasingl) retllcsi expression of 
those e)es With all the signs of exhaustion which, ex 
tending from them to a pair of dark nngs quite low down 
upon bis cheeks were stamped on his face, however care- 
fully be might compose and regulate it, made one think 
of tome incognuo tome disguise assumed bv a powerful 
man in danger or merely by a dangerous — ^but tragic— 
person I should have bVed to divine what was this 
secret which other men did not carry in their breast* 
which had already made M de Charlus’s gaze ao erug 
mauc 10 me when 1 had seen him that moriung outside 
the Casino But with what I now knew of his family I 
could no longer believe that they were the eyes of a 
thief, nor, after what I bad heard of hia conversation, 
6a 
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could I say that they were “r^abk to 

was cold with me, w i e m o ^ personal 

my grandmother, that arose pe P kindly 

antipathy for, generally speaking, ] 

disposed towards women, o w os Uj-oadest tolerance, 

without, as a rule, any narrowing o^ especially young 

so he shewed with rega , 

men, a hatred so violent a ^ „ carpet- 

treme misogynists for^ friends of Salnt-Loup who 

knights”, relatives M. de Charlus, with an 

happened to mention th^ ^ > contrast to his usual 

almost ferocious expression, m s p ^ ^ the 

. coldness, called : “Little cads I gat^he^ 

particular fault which he ou (t'pkey’ re absolute 

period was their extreme e t life would not 

Lmen,” he said wiA .^’J^^wtich he expected 

have appeared effeminate e ^j^le enough ? 

a man to lead, and never found energe^^^^^^^^^^ 

(He himself, when he Ids heated body into 

hours on the even allow a man to wear 

frozen streams.) ri*' . c virility did not pre- 

, siugle riug. But to P'='yX« I®*- 
vent his having also the m describe to my grand- 

Mme. de Villepansis as ,vhich Mme. de Sevigne 

mother some country house i ^^^dng that 

had stayed, adding she^couM not ^^^p^ 

there was something rather j^me. de 

distress at being parted from 

Grignan” : „tnrted “I can think of noth-; 

“ On the contrary, e ^ ^^dich feelings 

Ing more true. Besides, it d. The inhabitant 

of that sort were thoroughly understood. 
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of La Fontaines MonoRiotapa, mnning to see his fnei'i 
■who had appeared lo him m a dream, and had Iool.« 
sad, the pigeon finding that the greatest of c'lls is the ab- 
sence of the other pigeon, tecen to you perhaps, ay dear 
aunt as exaggerated as Mme de Scsignc's impatience 
for the moment when she will be alone with her daughter 
It 1$ so fine what she says when she leaves her ‘Thu 
parting gises a pain to my soul which I feel like an ache 
m my body In absence one is liberal with the houn 
One antiapatei a tunc for which one is longing 
grandmothe- was in ecstasies at hearing the Lcucri ihu* 
spoken of exactly as she would hate spoVea of them 
hetseU She was astonished that a man could understand 


them so thoroughly She found m M de Charlu* * 
dchcan a sensibility that were quite temmine We sa>“ 
to each other afterwards, when we were by ourseUci end 
began to discuss him together, that he must hate come 
under the strong influence of a woman, his mother, or m 
later life his daughter if he had any children “ A mis 
tress, perhaps,” I thought to myself, remembering the in- 
fluence that Saint Loup’s seemed to have had otet hi®, 
which enabled me to realise the point to which men can 
be refined by the vramen wish whom they iite 
“Once she was wnh her daughter, she had probably 
nothing to say to her,” put us Mme de Villcpartsis 
“ Most certainly she had if it was only what she calls 
* things so slight that nobody else would notice them hu* 
you and me' And anyhow she was with her And La 
bruyere lelU us that that is cseryihing ‘ To be with the 
people one loves to speak to them not to speak to the®, 
It 1$ all the same’ lie is nght that is the only form 
of happiness,” added M de Charlus in a mournful voice, 
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and that happiness — alas, life is so ill arranged that 
one very rarely tastes it ; Mme. de Sevigne was after all 
less to be pitied than most of us. She spent a great part 
of her life with the person whom she loved.” 

“ You forget that it was not ‘ love * in her case ; the 
person was her daughter.” 

“ But what matters in life is not whom or what one 
loves,” he went on, in a judicial, peremptory, almost a 
cutting tone ; “ it is the fact of loving. What Mme. de 
Sevigne felt for her daughter has a far better claim to 
rank with the passion that Racine described in Andro- 
maque or PIiMre than the commonplace relations young 
Sevigne had with his mistresses. It’s the same with a 
mystic’s love for his God. The hard and fast lines with 
which we circumscribe love arise solely from our complete 
ignorance of life.” 

“You think all that of Aiidromaque and Phedre, do 
you ? ” Saint-Loup asked his uncle in a faintly contemptu- 
ous tone. “There is more truth in a single tragedy of 
Racine than in all the dramatic works of Monsieur Victor 
Hugo,” replied M. de Charlus. “ People really are over- 
whelming,” Saint-Loup murmured in my ear. “ Prefer- 
ring Racine to Victor, you may say what you like, it’s 
epoch-making 1 ” He %vas genuinely distressed by his 
uncle’s words, but the satisfaction of saying “ you may 
say what you like” and, better still, “epoch-making” 
consoled him. 

In these reflexions upon the sadness of having to live 
apart from the person whom one loves (which were to 
lead my grandmother to say to me that Mme. de Ville- 
parisis’s nephew understood certain things quite as well 
as his aunt, but in a different way, and moreover had 
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something about him that »ci him far above the average 
club man) M dc Charlua not only allowed a refincmeat 
of feeling to appear such as men rarel) shew , his voice 
useU like certain coniralio voices whidi have not bcca 
properU trained to the nght pitch, so that when they 
smg It sounds like a duel between a ^ oung man and a 
woman singing alternately tnountccl tthen he expressed 
these delicate sentiments, to its higher notes, took on an 
unerpeaed tisectness and seemed to be embod) mg choirs 
of betrothed maidens o! sisters who poured out the 
treasures tf their love But the bev) of young gitls, 
whom ds Charfui in his horror of every kind of ef- 
feramaev would have been so distressed to learn that he 
gave the impression of sbelteting thus within his voice, 
did not confine themselv e$ to the inierprtiauon, the modu- 
lation of scraps of sentiment. Often while M de Charlus 
was talking one could hear their laughter, shrill, ftfesh 
laughter of school girls or coquettes quizzing their part- 
rwfv wreft aif the ardmess of efever tongues and pwery 
Wits , 

He told us how a house that had belonged to his f arruty, 
m which Mane Antoinette had slept, vmh a park laid out 
by Le Notre, was now in the hands of the Israels, the 

wealthy financiers, who had bought it, ** Israel at least 

that IS the name these people go by, which seems to me 
a generic, a racial term rather than a proper name- 
One cannot tell , possibly people of that sort do not 
have names, and ate designated only by the colleciiv e title 
of the tribe to which they belong It « of no iroportante 1 
But fancy, after being a home of the Guermantes, to be- 
long to Israels ' I » ” His voice rose “ It reminds mu of 
a room m the Chateau of Blois where the caretaker xho 
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was shewing me over said ; * This is where Mary Stuart 
used to say her prayers ; I use it to keep my'' brooms in.’ 
Naturally I wish to know nothing more of this house that 
has let itself be dishonoured, any more than of my cousin 
Clara de Chimay after she left her husband. But I keep 
"a photograph of the house, when it was still unspoiled, 
just as I keep one of the Princess before her large eyes 
had learned to gaze on anyone but my cousin. A photo- 
graph acquires something of the dignity which it ordinarily 
lacks when it ceases to be a reproduction of reality and 
shews us things that no longer exist. I could give you a 
copy, since you are interested in that style of architec- 
ture,” he said to my grandmother. At that moment, notic- 
ing that the embroidered handkerchief which he had in 
his pocket was shewing some coloured threads, he thrust 
it sharply down out of sight with the scandalised air of 
a prudish but far from innocent lady concealing attrac- 
tions which, by an excess of scrupulosity, she regards as 
indecent. “ Would you believe,” he went on, “ that the 
first thing the creatures did was to destroy Le Notre’s park, 
which is as bad as slashing a picture by Poussin ? For 
that alone, these Israels ought to be ^n prison. It is 
true,” he added with a smile, after a moment’s silence, 

“ that there are probably plenty of other reasons why they 
should be there ! In any case, you can imagine the ef- 
fect, with that architecture behind it, of an English 
garden.” 

“But the house is in the same style as the Petit 
Trianon,” said Mme. de Villeparisis, “ and Marie- 
Antoinette had an English garden laid out there.” 

“ Which, all the same, ruins Gabriel’s front ; ” replied 
M. de Charlus. “ Obviously, it would be an act of van- 
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dahsm now to destroy tic Hameau But whatever may 
be the spirit ol the age, I doubt, all the same, whether, 
in that respea, a whim of Mmc Israel has the same im- 
portance as the memory of Queen ” 

Meanwhile my grandmother had been making signs to 
me to go up to bed, in spite of the urgent appeals of 
Saint Loup who to my utter confusion, had alluded m 
front of M de Charlus to the depression that used often 
to come upon me at night before I went to sleep, which 
his uncle must regard as betokening a sad want of virility 
I lingered a tew moments still, then went upstairs, and 
was greatly surprised when, a httle later, having heard a 
knock at my bedroom door and asked who was there, I 
heard the voice of M de Charlus saying dryly 
“It IS Charlus Mav 1 come in, sir ’ Sir,” he began 
again m the same tone as soon as be had shut the door, 
" my nephew was saying just now that you were apt to be 
worried at night before going to sleep and also that yon 
were an admirer of Bcrgotie’t books As 1 had one here 
m my luggage which you probably do not know, 1 haie 
brought It to help you to while away these moments m 
which you are not comforubk ” 

I thanked M de Charlus with some warmth and told 
him that, on the contrary, I had been afraid that what 
Saint Loup had said to him about my discomfort when 
night came would have made me appear m his eyes more 
stupid even than I was 

“ No , why > " he answered, in a gentler voice “ You 
have not, perhaps, any personal merit , so few of us 
have * But for a time at least you have youth, and that 
IS always a charm Besides, sir, the greatest folly of all 
is to laugh at or to condemn tn others what one docs not 
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u . 1 love the night, and you tell me 

happen oneself to fee . I ^ 

that you arc afraid ot it- fever. Do you 

I have a friend whom it he is inferior 

suppose that 1 think, ^ y^hing and I take care 

A cr tll you mu°t not b= too sorry 
to condemn nothing. AStc , y depression 

for yourself •, I do not ^J^e ^de to suffer 

are not painful I know ^^^^j^^^^^.^derstand. But 

by things '"°d^ our affection wisely, in your 

at least you ha\c place y besides, 

grandmother. You ^ “„„o that U repaid, 

that is a legitimate affection, „ 

He began walking up and d jn^pression that 

one thing, taking up ^ould not find the right 

he had something to tell me, and cou 

words to express it. Bcrcotte here ; 1 will fetch 

“ I have another volume o g Presently 

it for you,” he went on, a waiter. He is 

a page came. “ Go an capable of obeying an order 

the only person here who > g^-fhy_ “Monsieur 

intelligently,” said N • „j cannot tell you his 

Aime, sir ? ” asked t e? J, ^ called Aime. 

name ; yes, I remember no\ ^ minute. 

Run along, 1 am m a ,, the page, 

sir, I saw him downstairs 1“' „ l„,,sv.l of 

anxious to appear e cien . Aime has gone to 

silence. The page returneo. . , «No, you have 

bed. But 1 can take your^ ^ sir ; 

only to get him out o ^ e . ^5 alone.” 

he doesn’t sleep here. ^ c « you are too 

“ But, sir,” 1 said when the page, na fa 
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kind, one volume of Bcrgotte tvill be quice enougb 
“That IS ]ust what I w,as ihinLing” Chaflw 

walked up and down tie room Several mmutes passed iD 
this wav then after a pteJongoi hcsilation, and setefal 
false starts he swung sharply round and, h« voice oPce 
more stinging flung at me "CotxJ night, str •’* sTid 
left the room After all the lofty sentiments which 1 
had heard him express that evening, next day, which was 
the day of his departure, on the beach, before noon, when 
1 was on my way down to bathe, arid M de Charins h^ 
come across to tell me that my grandmother was waiting 
for me to join her as soon as 1 left the water, I 
greatlv surprised to hear him say, pmchmg my neck « 
he Spoke with a famiUanty and a laugh that were franU> 
vulgar 

“ But he doesn’t give a damn for his eld grandmother, 
does he, eh ’ Little rascal 
“ What sir ' I adore her ' ” 

“ Sir,” he said, stepping back a pace, and with a glaoal 
au, “ you ate stiH young •, you should prodt, hy your 
youth to learn two things , first to refrain from expressing 
senuments that are too natural not to be taken for 
granted , and secondly Oot to dash into speech to rep}/ to 
things that are said to you before you have penetrated 
their meaning If you bad taken this precaution a met- 
merit ago you woijld have saved yourself the appearance 
of speaking at ctoss-pistposes like a deal man, thereby 
adding a second absurdity to that of having anchors effl- 
btoidered on your bathing-dress I have lent you a book 
by Bergoue which I require See that it is brought to 
me within the next hour by that head waiter with the 
silly and inappropriate name, who, 1 suppose, is not m 
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bed at this time of day. You make me see that I was 
premature in speaking to you last night of the charms o 
youth ; I should have done you a better service had I 
pointed out to you its thoughtlessness, its inconsequence, 
and its want of comprehension. I hope, sir, that this little 
douche will be no less salutary to you than your bathe. 
But don’t let me keep you standing : you may catch cold. 


Good day, sir.” 

No doubt he was sorry afterwards for this speech, for 
some time later I received — in a morocco binding on t le 
front of which was inlaid a panel of tooled leather rep- 
resenting in demi-relief a spray of forget-me-not— the 
book which he had lent me, and I had sent back to him, 
not by Aimc who was apparently “ off duty ”, but by the 


lift-boy. 

M. de Charlus having gone, Robert and I were free at 
last to dine with Bloch. And I realised during this httle 
party that the stories too readily admitted by our friend 
as funny were favourite stories of M. Bloch senior, and 
that the son’s « really remarkable person ’’ was alway^ one 
of his father’s friends whom he had so classified. There 
are a certain number of people whom we admire in our 
boyhood, a father with better brains than the rest of t c 
family, a teacher who acquires credit in our eyes from 
the philosophy he reveals to us, a schoo feUow more ad- 
vanced than we are (which was what Bloch had been to 
me), who despises the Musset of the Espoir en Dxeu when 
we still admire it, and when we have reached Leconte or 
Claudel will be in ecstasies only over 


A Saint-Blaise, i la Zuecca _ 

Vous itiez, vous £tiez bien aise 
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V4ilh which he will ladude 

Fadoue est vo f<n bei codltut 
de ltd grandt d<Xln>r« cn dtoit 
Ma > } a me mteut la |>olcMa 
Fa>se Jinj moa doouno no t 
Ld ToppateUe 

and o{ all the \uiij will remember only 

Au Havre devant lAiUmi^e 
A Veaue A laflreux LaJo 
Ou vieot tur rhetbe d ua tombeau 
Moucir U pile Adnaiique. 

So whenever we confidently admire anyone, we collect 
from him we ^uote with admiration aaymgs vastly m 
lenor to the son which, 1«(t to our own judgment, wt 
would sternly reject, just as the writer of a novel puts into 
It, on the pretext that they are true, things which people 
have actually said which in the living context are hVe i 
dead weight, form the dull part of the work Saint 
Simons portraits composed by himself (and very htely 
without his admiring them himself) are admirable, where- 
as what he cues as the charming wit of his clever friends 
is frankly dull where it has not become meaningless He 
Would have scorned to invent what he reports as so pointed 
or BO coloured when said by hime Cornuel or Louts XIV, 
a point which is to be rcmarVcd also in many other writers, 
and IS capable of various mtcrpretations, of which it 
IS enough to note but one for the present nametv that 
in the state of mind m yihich we “obsersc” we are a 
long way below the level to which we rise when we 
create 

There was, then, embedded m my fnend Bloch a father 
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Bloch who lagged fa,y yeacs bcUnd his 
sible -cries -d lauded -tadly 
heart ot “y *"“>* „hlch the latter 

tic father Bloch, since _ rpneatlne the last word 
emitted not without fl^^our of the story, 

so that his public might which the son never 

was added the braying laugh T^us it 

failed, at table, \he most intelligent things 

came about that after s y S . ^ inherited 

youag Bloch, to *\f,rthl Sinte,h rime sdme 

from his family, would Krnnoht out only (with 

oI the gems which “tlemn ocXs on' which 

his swallow-tail coat) o whom it 

young Bloch brought someone to the^ouse o^^ 

was worth while making an or, this 

urs, a - chum’; who had uken^all Ae pr- 

evening, Sa'nt-Loup brilliantly worked 

military critic of great ins g , reasons for which, 

out, s/pporring p-r-nst inevitably 

in the Russo-Japanese war, tne j p ^ 

be beaten and the Russians vie , ^ financier 

is an eminent gr^^t politician among finan- 

in political circles and fo g . ^ eable with one 

ciers ” These stones were inte 

about Baron de Rothschi a conversation in an 

Israels, who were brought .mo “"J'™' g ,hat 

equivocal manner which might let it be supp 
M. Bloch knew them personal^. 

I, was myself taken in, and ^ an 

M.. Bloch spoke of Bergotte I jj ople, M. 

Eli ,11 
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from having seen riem at a distance in the theatre or n 
the street He imagined, moreover, that his appeatac^ 
his name his personahty were not unknown to them, a® 
that when they caught sight of him they had often to 
repress a stealthy inclination to bow People in 
because they know men of talent, original characters, a 
have them to dme in their houses, do not on that accouat 
understand them any better But when one has lit 
to some extent in soaety, the silliness of its mhabiUi^* 
makes one too anxious to live, suppose too high a stao<M^ 
oi intelligence in the obscure orclcs in which people koo^ 
only " without actually knowing” I was to 
when I introduced the topic of Bergoue M 
was not the only one who was a social success at hoow* 
My Inend was even more so with his sisters, whom •* 
coniimially c^uestioned lo a hectoring tone, burynog ** 
face in his plate, all of which made them laugh unul 
cried They had adopted their brother’s language, 
spoke It fluently, as if it had been obligatory and the osJf 
form of speech that people ol intelligence might 
When we arrived, the eldest sister said to one of 
younger ones “Gc^ tell our aage father and our 
erablc mother *” -Pupp.es,’* said Bloch, “I present W 
you ihe cavalier SamtLoup, hurler of lavehns, who 
IS “line or a few days from Donciercs to the dwelling* 
of p^.shed swne fruitful m horses « And. since be 
as vulgar as he wa* literary, his speech ended as a rule m 
rf . u., h™£,c kmd -Sn if 
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heir brother how 

•ecommending me to read Bergotte, 

Bergotte’s life making the acquaintance of 

a manner quite as criticisms that were apparently 

his books, by Id of «very nearlies”, where 

literary. He ^ arrive at wrong judgments, 

people salute the empty modify their assurance ; 

,LLc,it.d.,tocomp=cencedo aotm^^^^^ 

quite the contruty. It = P._^h ,he 

esteem that, since few of us intellectual 

society of distinguished peop c, 

friendships, those to whom th y die 

themselves to be the best ™ ’ mde of soci- 

optics of our social occupies it.^and beholds as 

ety seem the best to^ fortunate and therefore to 

less favoured than himsel , ^ names and calum- 

be pitied, the "“iTud desp-- without un- 

niates without knowing, ) S multiphca- 

derstanding them. Even by bis self-esteem 

tion of his modest person happiness, 

would not suffice to which is essential to 

euperiot to thut accorded to bu,u„ce. It is 

him, envy is always there _ scornful phrases, we 

true that if envy finds expression in scorn^ ^ 

must translate “ 1 have no wi^^ intellectual 

have no means of knowing im. indeed, “ I have no 
, sense. But *e emoti^a^ speaker knows that it is not 
wish to know him. ■ P „ say it simply to de- 
true, but he does not, all the same, say 
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ccive , he says it because it u what he feels, and that w 
sufficient to bridge the gulf between them, that is to say 
to make him happy 

SeU-ceniredness thus enabling every human being to see 
the universe spread out m a descending scale beneath bi3 
self who is its lord M Bloch afforded himscU the luxury 
of facing pitiless when m the morning, as he drank hn 
chocolate, seeing Bergotic’s signature at the foot of an 
article in the newspaper which he had scarcely opened 
he disdainfully granted the writer an audience soon cut 
short pronounced sentence upon him, and gave himself the 
comforung pleasure of repeating after every mouthful of 
the scalding brew “That fellow Bcrgoiie has become 
unreadable My word, what a bore the creature can be* 
I really must scop my aubsenpuon How involved «t all 
IS, bread and butter nonsense* ’ And he helped himself 
to another slice 

This illusory importance of M Bloch senior did, more 
over, extend some lucle vta) beyond the radius of his own 
perceptions In the first place fais children regarded him 
as a superior person Children have always a tendency 
either to depreciate or to exalt their parents, and to a 
good son his father is always the best of fathers, quite 
apart from any objective reason there may be for ad 
mmng him Now, such reasons were not altogether lack 
ing in the cate of M Bloch who was an educated man, 
shrewd, affecuonate towards h>$ family In his most m 
umaie arde they were all the more proud of him because, 
if, m “ society ’, people are judged by a standard (which 
IS inadeotaily absurd) and according to false but fixed 
roles by comparison with the aggregate of all the other 
fashionable people, in the subdivisions of middle dass life, 
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on the other hand, the dinners, the family parties all turn 
upon’ certain people who are pronounced good company, 
amusing, and who in “ society ” would not survive a sec-- 
ond evening. Moreover in such an environment where 
the artificial values of the aristocracy do not exist, their 
place is taken by distinctions even more stupid. Thus it 
was that in his family circle, and even among the re- 
motest branches of the tree, an alleged similarity in his 
way of wearing his moustache and in the bridge of his nose 
led- to- M. Bloch’s being called “the Due d’Aumale’s 
double ”. (In the world of club pages, the one who wears 
his cap on one side and his jacket tightly buttoned, so as 
to give himself the appearance, he imagines, of a foreign 
officer, is he not also a personage of a sort to his 
comrades ?) 

The resemblance was the faintest, but you would have 
said that it conferred a title. When he was mentioned, it 
would always be : “ Bloch ? Which one ? The Due 

d’Aumale ? ” as people say “ Princesse Murat I Which 
one ? The Queen (of Naples) ?” And there were cer- 
tain other minute marks which combined to give him, in 
the' eyes of the cousinhood, an acknowledged claim to 
distinction. Not going the’ length of having a carriage 
of his own, M. Bloch used on special occasions to hire an 
open victoria with a pair of horses from the Company, and 
would drive through the Bois de Boulogne, his body 
sprawling limply from side to side, two fingers pressed to 
his brow, other two supporting his chin, and if people who 
did not know him concluded that he was an “ old nui- 
sance”, they were all convinced, in the family, that for 
smartness Uncle Solomon could have taught Gramont- 
Caderousse a thing or two. ■ He was one of those people 
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who when they die, because for jears they have shared 
a table in a restaurant on the boulevard with lU newt* 
editor, are described as ** well Lnowt) Pans figures ’’ la 
the soaal column o{ the Radual M Bloch told Saint* 
l^up and me that Bergoite Vnew so well why he, M- 
Bloch, alwass cut him that as soon as he caught sight 
of him, at the theatre or m the club, he avoided his eje. 
Saint'Loup blushed, for it had occurred to him that this 
club could not be the jocVev. of which his father had 
been chairman On the other hand it must be a fairly 


exclusive club for hf Bloch had said that Bcrgotte would 
never have got mto u it he had come up now. So it 
was not without the fear that he might be “ undcrraacg 
hu adversary” that Samt-Loup ashed whether the dub 
m question were the Rue Resale, which was considered 
“lowering” by hii own family, and to which he laew 
that certain Israelites had been admitted. “ No, ” reph*d 
M Bloch in a tone at once careless, proud and ashamed, 
“ It w a small club, but far more pleasant than a big one, 
the Ganaches We’re very smet Uiere, don’t you know" 
“ Sir Rufus Israels the chairman » ” Bloch junior 
asked his father, so as to p\e him the opportunity for a 
glonous he, never suspecting that the financier had not 
^e same eminence m Sami-Loup’s eyes as m his. The 
fact of ^e matter was that the Ganaches club boasted 
not bir Kufus Israels but cne of his staS But as this 
man was on the best of terms with hw employer, he bad 
at hvs disposal a stock of the fiiunaet’s cards, and would 
pve one w M Bloch whenever he wished to uavel on a 
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And the card enabled him to dazzle the guards on the 
trains. The misses Bloch were -‘more interested in Ber- 
gotte and, reverting to him rather than pursue the 
subject of the Ganaches, the youngest asked her brother, 
in the most serious tone imaginable, for she believed 
that there existed in the world, for the designation of 
men of talent, no other terms than those which he was 
in the habit of using : “ Is he really an' amazing good 

egg, this Bergotte ? Is he in the category of the great 
lads, good eggs like Villiers and Catullus ? ” “ I’ve met 
him several times at dress rehearsals,” said M. Nissim 
Bernard, “He is an uncouth creature, a sort of Schler 
inihl.” There was nothing very serious in this allusion 
to Chamisso’s story but the epithet “ Schlemihl ” formed 
part of that dialect, half-German, half-Jewish, the use 
of which delighted M. Bloch in the family circle, but 
struck him as vulgar and out of place before strangers. 
And so he cast a reproving glance at his uncle. “He 
has talent,” said Bloch. “ Ah ! ” His sister sighed 
gravely, as though to imply that in that case there 
was some excuse for me. “All writers have talent,” 
said M. Bloch scornfully. “In fact it appears,” went 
on Kis son, raising his fork, and screwing up his eyes 
with an air of impish irony, “that he is going to put up 
for the Academy.” “ Go on. He hasn’t enough to 
shew them,” replied his father, who seemed not to 
have for the Academy the same contempt as his son 
and' daughters. “ He’s not big enough.” “ Besides, the 
Academy is a salon, and Bergotte has no polish,” declared 
the uncle (whose heiress Mme.' Bloch was), a mild 
and inoffensive person whose surname, Bernard, might 
perhaps- by itself have quickened my grandfather’s pow- 
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cr» o{ diagnotu, bui uould b«e appealed too little rn 
hafttiony Viitb a face looVcd ai li it baii 

brought back (tom Dariua’a palace and rettotcd by h'ae 
Dieulafoy, had not (dioten by »ome collector deiirou* oi 
giving a Cfovnung touch ot oricntalum to lht» figure (toni 
Suta) hi» fitji name, Nittim, atretcheJ out abote »t di* 
pinion* ot an andrcxephaloua bull from khottabaJ 
M Bloch never stopped intuiting hti uncle, Uiliciher it 
was that he laat caciicd by the untesisting good*bumour 
o( hit butt, or that, the tent of the villa being paid bj ^1 
Nitiim Bernard, the beneficiary wished to shew that he 
Wept his independence, and, more important sull, that he 
wa* not seeking by flattery to make sure of ilie rich 
inheritance to come What most hurt the old man trai 
being treated so rudely m fioot of the manservant. lU 
murmured an unintelligible seoieDce ot which all that 
could be made out was “when the metchoret ate >8 
the room” “ Meschores”, in the Bible, meant “the 
servant ol God” In the (amdv arclc the Blochs used 
the word when they referred to thcit own lertanit, and 
were alwa)* exhilarated b) it, because iheir certainty of 
not being understood either bj Christian* or by the sen* 
ants thcmscltes enhanced in M \tstim Bernard and M 
Bloch their twofold distincUoo of being ” masters ” and at 
the same time “Jews” But this Utter source of satisfac- 
tion became a source ol displeasure when there was” com- 
pany” At such time* M Bloch, hearing his unde say 
“ meschores felt that he was making his oriental side 
too prommeni, jusi as a light-o{ love who has invited 
some of her sisters to meet her respectable friends i* an- 
noyed if they allude to their profession or use w ords that 
do not sound quite nice Tbcrclore, so far from his 
too 
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uncle’s request’s producing any effect on M. Bloch, he, 
beside himself with rage, could contain himself no longer. 
He let no opportunity pass of scarifying his wretched 
uncle. “ Of course, when there is a chance of saying 
anytliing stupid, one can be quite certain that you won’t 
jniss it. You would be the first to lick his boots if he 
were in the room ! ” shouted M. Bloch, while M. Nissim 
Bernard in sorrow lowered over his plate the ringleted 
beard of King Sargon. My friend, when he began to 
grow his beard, which also was blue-black and crimped, 
became very like his great-uncle. 

“What ! Are you the son of the Marquis de Mar- 
santes ? Why, I knew him very well,” said M. Nissim 
Bernard to Saint-Loup. I supposed that he meant the 
word “ knew ” in the sense in which Bloch’s father had 
said that he knew Bergotte, namely by sight. But he 
went on : “ Your father was one of my best friends.” 

Meanwhile Bloch had turned very red, his father was 
looking Intensely cross, the misses Bloch were choking 
with suppressed laughter. The fact was that in M. Nissim 
Bernard the love of ostentation which in M. Bloch and 
his children was held in check, had engendered the habit 
of perpetual lying. For instance, if he was staying in an 
hotel, M. Nissim Bernard, as M. Bloch equally might 
have done, would have his newspapers brought to him al- 
ways by his valet in the dining-room, in the middle of 
luncheon, when everybody was there, so that they should 
see that he travelled with a valet. But to the people with 
whom he made friends in the hotel the uncle used to say 
what the nephew would never have said, that he was a 
Senator. ' He might know quite well that they would 
sooner or later discover that the title was usurped ; he 
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could not, at the cruicai morntne, retist ihc tensputica 
to assume jl M Uloch «u0ered acutely {j-om fais uncle’s 
lies and fjom all the embattatstnenu that the) led la 
“ Don’t pay any auenuon to him, he ulU a great deal 
of nonsense” he Mhiipered to Saint Loup, nhc^c interest 
v,a$ all the more wheued, for he was curious to eiplore 
the psjdiologj q 1 liars “A greater liar esen than the 
Ithacan Odysseus, albeit Athene called him the greatest 
bar among mortals ‘ hi» sort completed the indicuncoc. 

Well, upon my word I” cried M Nivsim Bernard, “ W 
l*d only linown that I was going to sit down to din- 
ner with my old friend’s sou I Whv, 1 ha%e a photograph 
still of }our father at home in Pans, and any num^r of 
letters from him He used always to call me ‘unde’i 
nobody ever knew why He was a chatmmg mao, spat* 
Uing I remember sow^ a dinner I ga%e at Nice, there 
were Sardou, Labiche, Augier” “Molietc, Racine, Cot* 
nolle,” M Blxh added with sarcasm, while hii son com* 
pleted the tale of gucsu wuh " Plautus, Menander, 
Kalidasa” M Niisira Bernard, cut to the quick, stopped 
short in h» reminiscence, and ascctically depnving him- 
self of a great pleasure, remained silent until the end of 
dinner 

“ Samt-Loup with helm of bronze,” said Bloch, “ have 
3 piece mote of this duck with thighs heavy with fat, over 
which the illustrious saenheer ot birds has spilled numer- 
ous hbauoQs of ted wmc.” 

As a rule, after bringing out from his store for the 
entertainment of a disUnguished guest h« anecdotes of 
Sir Rufus Israels and others, M Bloch, feeling that he 
bad succeeded m touching ai^ mclung his son’s heart, 
would withdraw, so as not to spoil his effett m the eyes 
lOz 
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of the “ big pot If, however, there was an absolutely 
compelling reason, as for instance on the night when his 
son won his fellowship, M. Bloch would add to the usual 
string- of anecdotes the following ironical reflexion which 
he' ordinarily reserved for his own personal friends, so 
that young Bloch was extremely proud to sec it produced 
for his : “ The Government have acted unpardonably. 

They have forgotten to consult M, Coquelih ! M. Coque- 
lin has let it be known that he is displeased.” (M, Bloch 
prided himself on being a reactionary, with a contempt 
for theatrical people.) 

But the misses Bloch and their brother reddened to the 
tips of their ears, so much impressed were they when 
Bloch senior, to shew that he could be regal to the last 
in his entertainment of his son’s two ‘ chums ’, gave the 
order for champagne to be served, and announced casually 
that, as a treat for us, he had taken three stalls for the 
performance which a company from the Opera-Comique 
was giving that evening at the Casino. He was sorry 
that he had not been able to get a box. They had all 
been taken. However, he had often been in the boxes, 
and really one saw and heard better down by the orches- 
tra. All very well, only, if the defect of his son, that is 
to say the defect which his son believed to be invisible 
to other people, was coarseness, the father’s was avarice. 
And so it was in a decanter that we were served with, 
under the name of champagne, a light sparkling wine, 
while under that of orchestra stalls he had taken three in 
the pit, which cost half as much, miraculously persuaded 
by the divine intervention of his defect that neither at 
table nor in the theatre (where the boxes were all empty) 
would the defect be noticed. When M. Bloch had let 
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ui Bio*»icn our lips m ihc flat glasses ’*hidi Ins son dig* 
mficd wuh the style anti utle of "craters with deeply 
holJowed flanlis”, he made us admire a picture to which 
he was so much attached that he had brought it with him 
to Baibce. He told us that « was a Rubens Saint-Loup 
asked innocently il it was signed M Bloch replied, 
blushing, that he had had the signature cut ofl to make it 
ht the frame, but that it made no diiTerence, as he had 
no intention of selling the picture. Then he hurriedly 
bade us good night, m order to bury himself m the Journal 
O^nel, back numbers of which littered the house, and 
which, he informed us, he was obliged to read carefully 
account of his ” parliameetarv position ” as to the precise 
nature of which, however, he gave us no cnlightenmeflt. 
“ 1 shall take a muffler,” said Bloch ‘ for 35ephyrui 
and Boreas are disputing to which of them shall belong 
the fish teeming sea, and should we but tarry a little 
after the show is over, we shall not be home before the 
first flush of Eos, the rosy fingered By the way,” he 
asked Saint Loup when we were outside and 1 trembled, 
for I realised at once that it was of M de Charfus that 
Bloch was speaking in that tone of irony, ‘ who was that 
esccllenl old card dressed >n black that I saw you walking 
with, the day before yesterUa), on the beach > ” “That 
was my uncle " Sami Loup was ruffled Unfortunately, 
a “ floater ” was far from seeming to Bloch a thing to be 
avoided He shook with laughter “Heartiest congrat- 
ulations , I ought to have guessed , he has an excellent 
style, the most priceless dial of an old ‘gaga’ of the 
highest lineage ” ‘ You arc absolutely mistaken , he is 

an extremely clever mau," retoned Saint Loup, now fu- 
nous “ I am sorry about that , it makes him less com- 
10 + 
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plete. All the same, I should like very much to know him, 
for I flatter myself I could write some highly adequate 
pieces about old buffers like that. Just to see him go by, 
he’s killing. But’ I should leave out of account the car- 
icaturable side, which really is hardly worthy of an artist 
enamoured of the plastic beauty of phrases, of his mug, 
which (you’ll forgive me) doubled me up for a moment 
with joyous laughter, and I should bring into prominence 
the aristocratic side of your uncle, who after all has a 
distinct bovine effect, and when one has finished laughing 
does impress one by his great air of style. But,” he went 
on, addressing myself this time, “ there is also a matter 
of a very different order about which I have been mean- 
ing to question you, and every time we are together, some 
god, blessed denizen of Olympus, makes me completely 
forget to ask for a piece of information which might be- 
fore now have been and is sure some day to be of the 
greatest use to me. Tell me, who was the lovely lady I 
saw you with in the Jardin d’Acclimatation accompanied 
by a gentleman whom I seem to know by sight and a 
little girl with long hair ? ” It had been quite plain to 
me at the time that Mme. Swann did not remember 
Bloch’s name, since she had spoken of him by another, 
and had described my friend as being on the staff of some 
Ministry, as to which I had never since then thought of 
finding out whether he had joined it. But how came it 
that Bloch, who, according to what she then told me, had 
got* himself introduced to her, was ignorant of her name.^ 

I was so much surprised that I stopped for a moment 
before answering. “ Whoever she is,” he went on, 

“ hearty congratulations ; you can’t have been bored -with- 
her. I picked her .up a few' days: before that on the Zone 
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railway, where, speahing of zones, jhe was so kind s3 W 
undo hets (or ihc benefit of your humble servant, I hare 
nerer had such a time m oiy hfe, and we were ]ust gcMj 
to make arrangements to tneet again when somebody she 
knew had the bad taste to get tn at the last station but 
one” My continued silence did not appear to please 
Bloch “ 1 was hoping” he said “ thanks to you, to Ie*tn 
her address so as to go there several tiroes a week w 
taste m her arms the delights of Cros, dear to the gods , 
but I do not insist since you seem pledged to discrctaau 
with respect to a professional who gave herself to me three 
times running and ta the most refined manaer, between 
Pans and the Pomt-du-Jour 1 am bound to ace hef 
again some night ’ 

I called upon Bloch after this dinner , he returned ny 
call but I was out and he was seen asking for rae by 
Franqoise, who as it happened, albcn he had visited w» 
at Combray, had never set eyes on him until then. So 
that she knew only that one of ‘ the gcniiemen” who 
were friends of mine had looked in to see me, she did not 
know “ with what object ", dressed in a nondesenpt way, 
which had not made any pamcufar impression upon he*’* 
Mow though I knew quite well that certain of Fran^oise’s 
social ideas must for ever recaain impenetrable by ®e, 
ideas based, perhaps, partly upon confusions between 
words, between names which she had once and for alf 
time nustaken for one another, I could not restrain my' 
self, who had long since abandoned the quest for en- 
lightenment in such cases, from seeking — and seeking, 
moreover, in \ am — to discover what could be the immense 
significance that the name of Bloch had for Frangoise 
For no sooner had I menuoned u> her that the young man 
106 
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whom she had seen was M. Bloch than she recoiled several 
paces,’ so great were her stupor and disappointment. 
“ What ! Is that M. Bloch ? ” she' cried, thunderstruck, 
as if so portentous a personage ought to have been en- 
dowed with an appearance which “ made you know ” as 
soon as you saw him that you were In the presence of one 
of the great ones of the earth ; and, like some one who has 
discovered that an historical character is not “ up to ” the 
level of his reputation, she repeated in an impressed tone, 
in which I could detect latent, for future growth, the seeds 
of a universal scepticism : “ What ! Is that M. Bloch ? 
Well, really, you would never think it, to look at him.” 
She seemed also to bear me a grudge, as if I had always 
"overdone” the praise of Bloch to her. At the same 
time she was kind enough to add : “ Well, he may be 
M. Bloch, and all that. Fm sure Master can say he’s 
every bit as good.” 

She had presently, with respect to Saint-Loup, whom 
she worshipped, a disillusionment of a different kind and 
of less severity : she discovered that he was a Republican. 
Now for all that, when speaking, for instance, of the 
Queen of Portugal, she would say with that disrespect 
which is, among the people, the supreme form of respect : 
“Amelie, Philippe’s sister,” Fran^oise was a Royalist. 
But when it came to a Marquis ; a Marquis who had daz- 
zled her at first sight, and who was for the Republic, 
seemed no longer real. And she shewed the same Ill- 
humour as if I had given her a box which she had believed 
to be made of gold, and had thanked’ me for it effusively, 
and then a jeweller had revealed to her that it was only 
plated. She at once withdrew her esteem from Saint-Loup, 
but soon afterwards restored it to him, having Reflected 
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that he could not, being the Marquis tic Saint Loup, 
Republican, that he w as just pretending, m his ovi n 
cst, for with such a Government as wc had it * 

great advantage to him From that moment her 
towards him, her resentment tow ards m> self ceased 
when she spolte o( Saint Loup she said “He i* * 
hypocrite” with a broad and fnendly smile which ins t 
It dear that she "considered" him again just as much a 
when she first knew him, and that she had forgiven hi®* 
As a matter of fact. Saint Loup was absolutely sincere 
and disinterested and it was this intense moral 
which, not being able to find enure satisfaction m a sdfis 
senumeni such as love, nor on the other band meeting 
him the impossibility (which existed in me, for mstanf*) 
of finding Its spiritual oounsbment elsewhere than in hio* 
self rendered him truly capable (just as I was incapable) 
of friendship 

Frao^Otsc was no less mistaken about Saint Loup whe® 
she complained that he had that sort of" air, as if he 
did not look down upon the people, but that it was all 
a pretence, and you had only to see him when he was m * 
temper with his groom It had indeed someumes hap" 


pened that Robert would scold his groom with a certam 
amount of brutality, which proved that he had the sense 
not so much of the difference as of the equality’ between 
classes and masses “But," he said m answer to m/ 


rebuke of his having Ueated the man rather harshly, 
“ why should I go out of my way to speak politely to him ' 
Isn’t he my equal ? Isn’t he just as near to me as any 
of my uncles and cousins » You seem to think that I 
ought to treat him with respect, as an inferior You talk 
like an ?nstocrai *" he added scornfully 
io3 
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And indeed if ” 7“ -tseX, 

limself prejudiced an \ie\\cve in the 

so much so that he fou 

superior qualities of a ^ J , ^yhen I men- 

to believe in those of a man of the P^P ^ 

tioned the Princesse de Luxembourg, whom 

with his aunt : “ T 'ike all that lot. 

“An old trout,” was his comment Like 

She’s a sort of cousin of mine, by Y . 

Having a strong « Society ”, a^nd the con- 

qnemed it, I*' f„ae tvWch he adopted towards 
temptuous or hostile relatives, the 

it sLed to in^ease, a woman 

painful impression made J they declared, would 

on the stage, a conn«mn which,^t 
; be his ruin, blaming it speci y 
that spirit of den gration that bad sp , 
led him astray, after which altogether. And so, 

before he would have dtoppe^ Paubourg Saint-Germain 
many easy-going men ^ spoke of Rob- 

were without "j„ ,heir joW they 

ert’s mistress. i nose g . 

say, “they forgive her. She has done 

no, thank you ! We cann o course, 

too much harm to a fellow we \ snare. But the 

he was not the first to be caug world, con- 

others amused themselves ' ^ politics, about 

tinned to think like men o found him “ soured ”. 

everything. As for him, is ^ many young men of 
They did not bear in mind that, f men- 

fashion who would °^hctwise re gentleness or 

tally, rough in their friendships, without „ 
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taste — It u very oftea thor mistress who w their real 
master, and connexions of this tort the only school of 
morals in which they arc miuated into a superior culture, 
and learn the value disinterested relations £\en 
among the loner orders (wlu\ when jt comes to coarse- 
ness so often remind us of the world of fashion) the 
woman, more sensitive, finer, more leisured, is driven by 
cunosity to adopt certain refinements, respects certain 
beauties of sentiment and of art which though she may 
fail to understand them, she nevertheless places above 
what has seemed most desirable to the man, above money 
or position Now whether the mistress be a young blood’s 
(such as Saint Loup) or a young workman’s (electri- 
cians for instance, must now be included m our truest 
order of Chivalry) bet lover has loo much admiration 
and respect for her not to extend (hem also to what she 
herself respeas and admires , and for him the scale of 
values IS thereby reversed Her sex alone makes her 
weak , she suffers from nervous troubles, inexplicable 
things which in a man, or e%en m another woman— a 
woman whose nephew or cousin he was — would bring a 
smile to the lips of this stalwart young man But he can- 
hot bear to see her suffer whom he loves The young 
nobleman who, like Saint Loup, has a mistress acquires 
the habit, when he takes her out to dine, of carrying in 
his pocket the valerian “drops” which she may need, of 
ordering the waiter, firmly and with no hint of sarcasm, 
to see that he shuts the doors quietly and not to put any 
damp moss on the table, so as to spare his companion 
those discomforts which himsdf he has neier felt, which 
compose for him an oocidt world in whose reality she has 
taught him to believe, discomforts for which he now feels 
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pity without iu the least needing to understand them, for 
which he will still feel pity when other women than she 
shall be the sufferers. Saint-Loup’s mistress — as the first 
monks of the middle ages taught Christendom — had 
taught him to be kind to animals, for which she had a pas- 
sion, never : moving without her dog, her canaries, her 
love-birds ; Saint-Loup looked after them with motherly 
devotion and treated as brutes the people who were not 
good to dumb creatures. On the other hand, an actress, 
or so-called actress, like this one who was living with him, 
— whether she were intelligent or not, and as to that I 
had no knorvledge — by making him find the society of 
fashionable women boring, and look upon having to go 
out to a party as a painful duty, had saved him from 
snobbishness and cured him of frivolity. If, thanks to 
her, his social engagements filled a smaller place In the 
life of her young lover, at the same time, whereas if he 
had been simply a drawing-room man, vanity or self- 
interest would have dictated his choice of friends as rude- 
ness would have characterised his treatment of them, his 
mistress had taught him to bring nobility and refinement 
into his friendship. With her feminine instinct, with a 
keener appreciation in men of certain qualities of sen- 
sibility which her lover might perhaps, without her guid- 
ance, have misunderstood and laughed at them, she had 
always been swift to distinguish from among the rest 
of Saint-Loup’s friends the one who had a real affection 
for him, and to make that one her favourite. She knew 
how to make him feel grateful to such a friend, shew 
his gratitude, notice what things gave his friend pleasure 
and what pain.. And presently Saint-Loup, without any 
more need of her to prompt him, began to think of all 
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these thmgs by himscH, and at Balbec, where she was not 
with him, for me whom she had never teen, whom he had 
perhaps not vet so much as mentioned in hit letters to 
her, of hit own accord would pull up the window of a 
carnage in which I was sitting, take out of the room the 
flowers that made me feel unwell, and when he had to 
tay good bye in several pcc^le at once manage to do so 
before it was aauallv time for him to go, to at to be left 
alone and last vnih me, to make that distinction between 
them and me to treat me diflicrcntly from the rest, liii 
mistress had opened his mind to the invisible, had brought 
a serious element into hit life, delicacy into his heart, but 
all this escaped hit sorrowing family who repeated . 
“That creature will be the death of him, meanwhile 
she’s doing what the can to disgrace him” It is true 
that he had succeeded in getting out of her all the good 
that she was capable of doing him , and that she now 
caused him onl) incessant tullering, for the had taken an 
intense dislike to him and tormented him m every pos« 
tible wav She had begun, one fine day, to took upon 
him as stupid and absurd because the friends that she 
had among the younger writers and actors had assured 
her that he was, and she dutv repeated what they had said 
with that passion, that want of reserve which we shew 
whenever we receive from without and adopt at our own 
Opinions or customs of which we previously knew nothing 
She readily professed, like her actor fnends, that between 
Saint-Loup and herself there was a great gulf fiacd, and 
not to be crossed, because they were of different races, 
because she was an intellectual and he, whatever he might 
pretend, the born enemy of the iniellecc This view of 
him seemed to her profoundy and she sought confirmation 
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of it in the most insignificant words, the most trivial 
actions of her lover. But when the same friends had 
further convinced her that she was destroying, in com- 
pany so ill-suited to her, the great hopes which she had, 
they said, aroused in them, that her lover would leave a 
mark on her, that by living with him she was spoiling 
her future as an artist ; to her contempt for Saint-Loup 
was added the same hatred that she would have felt for 
him if he had insisted upon inoculating her with a 
deadly germ. She saw him as seldom as possible, at the 
same time postponing the hour of a definite rupture, which 
seemed to me a highly improbable event. Saint-Loup 
made such sacrifices for her that unless she was ravish- 
ingly beautiful (but he had always refused to shew me her 
photograph, saying ; “ For one thing, she’s not a beauty, 

and besides she always takes badly. These are only 
some snapshots that I took myself with my kodak ; they 
would give you a wrong idea of her.”) it would surely 
be difficult for her to find another man who would consent 
to anything of the sort. I never reflected that a certain 
obsession to make a name for oneself, even when one has 
no talent, that the admiration, no more than the privately 
expressed admiration of people who are imposing on one, 
can (although it may not perhaps have been the case 
with Saint-Loup’s mistress) be, even for a little prostitute, 
motives more determining than the pleasure of making 
money. Saint-Loup who, without quite understanding 
what was going on in the mind of his mistress, did not 
believe her to be completely sincere either in her unfair 
reproaches or in her promises of undying love, had all the 
same at certain moments the feeling that she would break 
with' hint whenever she could, and accordingly, impelled 
II II3 H 
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no doubt bv the m«inct of ieU^rescnatton which wa* 
part of his love a Ionc more dear sighted, poasibly, than 
Saint Loup himself tnaVing use, too of a praaical ca* 
paoiv for buiiness which wai coopauble in him w ah the 
loftiest and blindest flights of the heart, had refused U3 
settle upon her anv capital bad bonowed an coorotous 
sum so that she should want nothing, but made it user 
to her cmlv ro*n day to day And no doubt, assuming 
that she really thought of leasing him, she was calm!}' 
waning until she had (eatheced her nest, a proccsi whicli, 
with the monev gisen her by Saint Loup, would not pec* 
haps tahe >er\ long but would all the same require a time 
which must be conceded to prolong the happiness of my 
new ftiend~ct hil misery 

Thil dramatic period of tbcir connexion, which bad oow 
read ed its moat acute stage, the moat cruel for Saint* 
Loup for the had fotbidden htm to remain in Pans, where 
hit pretence exasperated her, and had forced him to tpebd 
hit leave at Balbec, within eaty teach of hit regiment— 
had begun one csciuog at the house of one of Saint* 
Loup’s aunit, on whom he bad ptevailed to allow hit friend 
to come there, before a large party, to recite tome of the 
speeches from a t) mbolical play in which the had once 
appeared in an “advanced’' dieatie, and for which the 
had made him share the admiration that she herscU 
professed 

But when she appeared in the room, with a large lily 
iQ her hand and wcarsng a costume copied from the d'n- 
citfd fJomini, which the bad persuaded Saint Loup was 
an absduie “vision of beauty”, her rnuance bad been 
greeted, m that assemblage of dub men and duchesses, 
■with tmilct -which the monotonous tone of her clunungt, 
«♦ 
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the oddity of certain words and their frequent recurrence 
had changed, into fits of laughter, stifled; at. first bht 
presently so uncontrollable that the wretched reciter had 
been unable to go on. Next day SaintrLoup’s aunt had 
been' universally censured for having allowed so grotesque 
an actress to appear in her drawing-room. A well-known 
duke made no bones about telling her that she had only 
herself to blame if she found herself criticised. “ Damn 
it all, people really don’t come to see * turns ’ like that ! 
If the woman had talent, even ; but she has none and 
never will have any. ’Pon my soul, Paris is not such a 
fool as people make out. Society does not consist ex- 
clusively of imbeciles. This little lady evidently believed 
that she Avas going to take Paris by surprise. But Paris 
is not so easily surprised as all that, and there are still 
some things that they can’t make us swallow.” ” ’ 

As for the actress, she left the house with Saint-Loup, 
exclaiming : 

■ “ What do you mean by letting me in for those geese, 
those uneducated bitches, those dirty corner-boys ? 1 

don’t mind telling you, there wasn’t a man in the room 
who didn’t make eyes at me or squeeze my foot, and it was 
because I wouldn’t look at them that they were out for 
revenge.” 

Words which had changed Robert’s antipathy for peo- 
ple in society into a horror that was at once deep and dis- 
tressing, and was provoked in him most of all by those 
who least deserved it, devoted kinsmen who, on behalf of 
the family, had sought to persuade Saint-Loup’s lady- to 
break with him, a move which she represented to him as 
inspired by their passion for her. Robert, although he 
had at once ceased to see them; used to imagine when' he 
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seemed cross, said that if this plaa of her siUing for her 
photograph offended me in any way she would give it up 
I would not let her , 1 assured her that I saw no harm tn 
It, and left her to adorn herself, but, thinking that I 
shewed my penetration and strength of mind, 1 added a 
few stinging words of sarcasm, intended to neutralise the 
pleasure which she seemed to hnd in being photographed, 
so that if I was obliged to see ni) grandmother’s mag* 
nihccnt hat, I succeeded at least in driving from her face 
that joyful expression which ought to have made me glad , 
but alas, it loo often happens, while the people we love 
best are still alive, that such expressions appear to us at 
the esaspeiaung manifestation of some unworthy freak 
of fancy rather than at the preaous form of the happiness 
which we should dearly like to procure for them My ilU 
humour arose more pamcularlv from the fact that, dunsg 
the last week my grandmother had appeared to be avoid' 
iRg me, and I had not been able to hav'e her to myself 
for a momenc, either by night or day When I came back 
in the afternoon to be alone with ber for a Uitle 1 was told 
that she was not in the hotel , or else she would shut 
hecscH up with Ftan^oise lor cndlcst confabulations which 
1 was not permitted to tntcriupc And when, after being 
out all evening with Saint Loup, 1 had been thinking on 
the way home of the moment at vvhich I should be able 
to gp to my grandmother and to kiss her, m vam might 
1 wait for her to knock on the partition between us the 
three little taps which would tell me to go in and say 
good night to her , I heard nothing , at length I would 
go to bed, a little resentful of her for depriving me, with 
an indifference so new and strange in her, of a joy on 
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which I had so much counted, I would lie still for a 
while, my heart throbbing as in my childhood, listen- 
ing to the wall which remained silent, until I cried myself 
to sleep. 
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SEASCAPE, 

WITH FRIEZE OF GIRLS 


T hat day, as for some days past, Saint-Loup had 
been obliged to go to Donciercs, where, until his 
leave finally expired, he would be on duty now 
until late every afternoon. I was sorry that he was not 
at Balbec. I had seen alight from carriages and pass, 
some into the ball-room of the Casino, others into the 
ice-cream shop, young women who at a distance had 
seemed to me lovely. I was passing through one of those 
periods of our youth, unprovided with any one definite 
love, vacant, in which at all times and in all places — as 
a lover the woman by whose charms he is smitten — ^we 
desire, we seek, we see Beauty. Let but a single real 
feature — the little that one distinguishes of a woman seen 
from afar or from behind — enable us to project the form 
of beauty before our eyes, we imagine that we have 
seen her before, our heart beats, we hasten in pursuit, and 
will always remain half-persuaded that it was she, pro- 
vided that the woman has vanished : it is only if we 
manage to overtake her that we realise our mistake. 

Besides, as I grew more and more delicate, I was in- 
clined to overrate the simplest pleasures because of the 
difficulties that sprang up in the way of my attaining them. 
Charming women I seemed to see all round me, because 
I was too tired, if it was on the beach, too shy if it was 
in the Casino or at a pastry-cook’s, to go anywhere near 
them. And yet if I was soon to die I should have liked 
first to know the appearance at close quarters, in reality 
of the prettiest girls that life had to offer, even although 
it should be another than myself or no one at all who 
was to take advantage of the offer. (I did not, in fact, 
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apprccutc the d«ire (or postetsion that undcrtaj my 
curiosity ) 1 should h»\e had the courage lo enter the 
ball room if Saint Loup had been ivuh me Left by ray-* 
self, I was simply hangtag about in front of the Grand 
Hotel until it was ume f<w me to join my grandmother, 
when, still almost at the fat end of the paved “front” 
along which they projected in a diKordant spot of colour, 
I saw coming towards me five or six young girls, as dif- 
ferent in appearance and manner from all the people 
whom one vvas accustomed to see at Qalbec as could have 
been, landed there none knew whence, a flight of gulls 
which perfotmed with measured steps upon the sands — 
the dawdlers using their vnngs to overtake the rest— a 
movement the purpose of whidi tectni as obscure to tbe 
human bathers, whom they do not appear to see, as it 
u clearly deternuticd m their own biidisb minds. 

One of these strangers was pushing as she came, with 
one band, her bicy cle , two others earned gol(-<dubs , and 
their attire generally was ua contrast to that of the other 
girls at Balbec some of whom, it was uuc, went m for 
games, but without adopting any special outfit 

It Was the hour at which Udies and gentlemen came 
out every day for a torn on the “ front”, exposed to the 
merciless fire of the long glasses fastened upon them, as if 
they had each borne some disfigurement which she felt it 
her duty to inspect lo its minutest details, by the chief 
magistrate s wife, proudly seated diere with her back to 
the band stand, m the nuddle of that dread line of chairs 
on which presently they too^ actors turned ermes, would 
come and establish themsdves, to scruumse in their turn 
those others who would then be filing past them AH 
these people who paced up and down the “ front ”, laclung 
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as violently as if it had been the deck of a ship (for they 
could not lift a leg without at the same time waving tlieir 
arms, turning their heads and eyes, settling their shoul- 
ders, compensating by a balancing movement on one side 
for the movement they had just made on the other, and 
puffing out their faces), and who, pretending not to see so 
as to let it be thought that they were not interested, but 
covertly watching, for fear of running against the people 
who were walking beside or coming towards them, did, in 
.fact, butt into them, became entangled with them, because 
each was mutually the object of the same secret atten- 
tion veiled beneath the same apparent disdain ; their love 
— and consequently their fear — of the crowd being one 
of the most powerful motives in all men, whether they 
seek to please other people or to astonish them, or to 
shew them that they despise them. In the case of the 
solitary, his seclusion, even when it is absolute and ends 
only with life itself, has often as its primary cause a dis- 
ordered love of the crowd, which so far overrules every 
other feeling- that, not being able to win, when he goes out, 
the admiration of his hall-porter, of the passers-by, of the 
cabman whom he hails, he prefers not to be seen by them 
at all, and with that object abandons every activity that 
would oblige him to go out of doors. 

Among all these people, some of whom were pursuing 
a' train of thought, but if so betrayed its instability by 
spasmodic gestures, a roving gaze as little in keeping as 
the circumspect titubation of their neighbours, the girls 
whom I had noticed, with that mastery over their limbs 
which comes from perfect bodily condition and a sincere 
contempt for the rest of humanity, were advancing 
straight ahead, without Hesitation or stiffness, performing 
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exactly the movements that they ttuhed to perform, each 
of their members in full independence of all the rest, the 
greater part of their bodie* preserving that immobility 
which IS so noticeable m a good walttcr They were now 
qujie near me Although each was a type absolutely dif* 
ferent from the others they all had beauty , but to tell 
the truth I had seen them for to short a time and with 
out tentunng to looV them straight in the face, that I had 
not yet indiMdualised any of them Save one whom her 
straight nose her dach complexion pointed m contrast 
among the rest, like (m a renaissance picture of the 
Epiphanj ) a king of Arab cast, they were known to me 
onl), one by a pair ol eyes hard, set and mocking, an* 
other by cheeks in which the pink had that coppery tmt 
which makes one think of geraniums , and even of these 
points 1 had not yet indissolubly attached ati) one to 
one of these girU rather than to another , and when (ae* 
cording to the order m which their senes met the eye, 
rnarvellous because the most different aspects came next 
one another, because all scales of colours were combined 
m It, but confused as a piece of music m which I should 
not have been able to isolate and identif) at the moment 
of their passage the successive phrases, no sooner dis 
tinguished than forgotten) I saw emerge a pallid oval, 
black eyes, green eyes, I knew not if these were the same 
that had already charmed me a moment ago, f could 
not bring them home to any one gitl whom I might there- 
by have set apart from the rest and so identified And 
this want, in my vision of the demarcations which I 
should presently establish between them sent flooding ov er 
the group a wave of harmony, the continuous transfusion 
of a beaut) fluid, coUecuve and rnobile 
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It was not perhaps, in this life of ours, mere chance that 
had, in forming this group of friends, chosen them all of 
such beauty ; perhaps these girls (whose attitude was 
enough to reveal their nature, bold, frivolous and hard), 
extremely sensitive to everything that was ludicrous or 
ugly, incapable of yielding to an intellectual or moral at- 
traction, had naturally felt themselves, among compan- 
ions of their own age, repelled by all those in whom a 
pensive or sensitive disposition was betrayed by shyness, 
awkwardness, constraint, by what, they would say, 
“ didn’t appeal ” to them, and from such had held aloof ; 
while they attached themselves, on the other hand, to 
others to whom they were drawn by a certain blend of 
grace, suppleness, and physical neatness, the only form in 
which they were able to picture the frankness of a seduc- 
tive character and the promise of pleasant hours in one 
another’s company. Perhaps, too, the class to which they 
belonged, a class which I should not have found it easy to 
define, was at that point in its evolution at which, whether 
thanks to its growing wealth and leisure, or thanks to 
new athletic habits, e.xtended now even to certain plebeian 
elements, and a habit of physical culture to which had 
not yet been added the culture of the mind, a social at- 
mosphere, comparable to that of smooth and prolific 
schools of sculpture, which have not yet gone in for tor- 
tured expressions, produces naturally and in abundance 
fine bodies with fine legs, fine hips, wholesome and repose- 
ful faces, with an air of agility and guile. And were they 
not noble and calm models of human beauty that I be- 
held there, outlined against the sea, like statues exposed to 
the sunlight upon a Grecian shore ? 

Just as if, in the heart of their band, which progressed 
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along ihe ' front” like » luraiflout comet, ihcv had de- 
cided tiiat the suiioundmg crottd wa* coropojcd of crea- 
tures of another race whose tufTenogt eten could not 
avtaken in them an> tense of fcliow-ship, they appeared 
not to sec them forced those who had stopped to talk to 
step aside as though from the path of a machine that had 
been set goin^ itself to that it was no good waiting for 
u to gel out of then way, dieir utmost sign of conscious- 
ness being when, if some old gMttcman of whom they did 
not admit the eiisicnce and thrust from them the con- 
tact, had fled with a fcightcned or funous but a headlong 
or ludicrous motion, they locJced at one another and 
smiled They had, for whatever did not form part of 
their group no affectation ofoomcmpc , their genuine con- 
tempt was sufhcient 6ut they could not tec eyes on sn 
obstacle without amusing themteJm bv crossing it, either 
m a running jump or with both feet together, because they 
were ait filled to the brim, exuberant with that jouth 
which we need so urgently to spend that even when we 
are unhappy or uflweil, obedient rather to the necessities 
of our age than to the mood of the day, we can never 
pass anything that can be jumped over or slid down with- 
out indulging ourselses consacaUouslj , iniernipimg, in- 
terspersing our slow progress— as Chopin his most melan- 
choly phrase — ^wuh graceful deviaiiocs m which caprice 
IS blended with virtuosity The wile of an elderly banker, 
after hesitating between vanous possible exposures for 
her husband had settled him on a folding chair, facing 
the “front”, shelteccd from, wind and sun bv the band- 
stand Having seen him comfortahly installed there, she 
had gone to buy a newspapec which she would read aioud 
to him, to disuaa faim, one of her hiUc absences which 
iz6 
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she never prolonged for more than five minutes, which 
seemed long enough to him but which she repeated at 
frequent intervals so that this old husband on whom she 
lavished an attention that she took care to conceal, should 
have the impression that he was still quite alive and like 
other people and was in no need of protection. The 
platform of the band-stand provided, above his head, a 
natural and tempting springboard, across which, without 
a 'moment’s hesitation, the eldest of the little band be- 
gan to run ; she jumped over the terrified old man, whose 
yachting cap was brushed by the nimble feet, to the 
great delight of the other girls, especially of a pair of green 
eyes in a “dashing” face, which expressed, for that bold 
act, an admiration and a merriment in which I seemed 
to discern a trace of timidity, a shamefaced and bluster- 
ing timidity which did not exist in the others. “ Oh, the 
poor old man j he makes me sick ; he looks half dead ; ” 
said a girl- with a croaking voice, but with more sarcasm 
than sympathy. They walked on a little way, then 
stopped for a moment in the middle of the road, with no 
thought whether they were impeding the passage of other 
people, and held a council, a solid body of irregular shape, 
compact, unusual and ‘shrill, like birds that gather on 
the' ground at the moment of flight ; then they resumed 
their leisurely stroll along the “ front ”, against a back- 
ground of sea. 

By this time their charming features had ceased to 
be indistinct and impersonal. I had dealt them like 
cards into so many heaps to compose (failing their 
names, of which I was still ignorant) the big one who 
had jumped over the old banker ; the little one who stood 
out- against the horizon of sea with her plump and rosy 
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ness being when li some old gc&Uemaa of whom they did 
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uct, had fed with a frightened or funuus but a headlong 
or ludicrous motion, Aey looked at one another and 
smiled They had. W whatever did cut form part oC 
their group no affecutioa c4 comcmpl , their genuine coa** 
letrpt was sufTiciect Uut they («uld not set e)es on an 
obstacle without amusing themselves b> crossing it, either 
in a running jump or Vn^ bosh feet together, because the}' 
were all filled to die brim, caubetant with that } truth 
ivhteb we need so urgently to spend that even when we 
are unhappy os uaweU, obedient rather to the necessities 
of our age than to the mood of the day we can never 
pass anything shat can be )uraped over or slid down wnth- 
out indulging ourselves consacnrious!) , interruputig, in- 
teripersing our slow progress^as Chopin hit most melan- 
choly phrase— with graceful deviations in which caprice 
isblended with virtuosity The wife of an elderly banker, 
after hesitating beiweeo vanoua possible eiposurcs for 
her husband, had settled hiin oo a folding ^air, faoog 
the “front”, sheltered from wind and sun by the band- 
stand Having seen him comfortably installed iher^ she 
had gone to buy a newspaper which she would read aloud 
to him, to distract him, cave of her little absences which 
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she never prolonged for more than five minutes, which 
seemed long enough to him but which she repeated at 
frequent intervals so that this old husband on whom she 
lavished an attention that she took care to conceal, should 
have the impression that he was still quite alive and like 
other people and was in no need of protection. The 
platform of the band-stand provided, above his head, a 
natural and tempting springboard, across which, without 
a moment’s hesitation, the eldest of the little band be- 
gan to run ; she jumped over the terrified old man, whose 
yachting cap was brushed by the nimble feet, to the 
great delight of the other girls, especially of a pair of green 
eyes in a “dashing” face, which expressed, for that bold 
act, an admiration and a merriment in which I seemed 
to discern a trace of timidity, a shamefaced and bluster- 
ing timidity which did not exist in the others. “ Oh, the 
poor old man ; he makes me sick ; he looks half dead ; ” 
said a girl' with a croaking voice, but with more sarcasm 
than sympathy. They walked on a little way, then 
stopped for a moment In the middle of the road, with no 
thought whether they were impeding the passage of other 
people, and held a council, a solid body of Irregular shape, 
compact, unusual and shrill, like birds that gather on 
the ground at the moment of flight ; then they resumed 
their leisurely stroll along the “ front ”, against a back- 
ground of sea. 

By this time their charming features had ceased to 
be indistinct and impersonal. I had dealt them like 
cards into so many heaps to compose (failing their 
names, of which I was still ignorant) the big one who 
had jumped over the old banker ; the little one who stood 
out' against the horizon of sea with her plump and rosy 
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cheets, htr green c>e» , Uie one wuh vhe lUaight n£Me 
and dark complexion to sueb contrast to a{{ the rest* 
another, with a vihiie face UVe an egg on tthich a vny 
nose described an arc ol a orcle like a cKicIccn’t beak » 
jer another wcanns a hoodcil cape (which gave her so 
potert) stricken an appearance, and to contradicted the 
smartness o( the figure beneaUt that the explanation 
which suggested lUell was that this gttl must base parents 
ot high position who valued their scU^ieem so far above 
the visitors to Balbec and the tartorul elegance of tbeif 
own children that it was a maucr of the utmost indif' 
ferenee to them that thett daughter should stroll on the 
“front” dressed in a way which humbler people would 
have Considered too modest) , a girl with bnlliant, laugh- 
ing e>es and plump, colourless cheeks, a black polixap 
pulled down over her face, who Was pushing a bicycle 
With So exaggerated a movement of her hips with an air 
borne out by her language, which was so topically of the 
gutter and was being shouted so loud, when 1 passed her 
(although among her expressions I caught that irntaung 
“Jive jjjy own life”) that, abandoning the hypothesis 
which her friend's hooded cape had made me conrtruct, 
I concluded instead that all these girls belonged to the 
population which fretjuents the rating tracks, and must 
be the very juvenile misucsses of professional bicyclisu 
In any event, in none of my suppositions was there any 
possibility of their being virtuous At first sight — m the 
way in which they looked at one another and smiled, m 
the uwisteni stare of the one with the dull cheeks— I had 
grasped that they were not. Besides, my grandmother 
had always watched over me witfi a delicacj too timorous 
for me not to believe rfiat ifae suta total of the things 
tag 
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one ought not to do -was indivisible or that girls who 
were lacking in respect for their elders would suddenly 
be stopped short by scruples rvhcn there were pleasures at 
stake more tempting than that of jumping over an octo- 
genarian. 

Though they were now separately identifiable, still the 
mutual response which they gave one another with eyes 
animated my self-sufficiency and the spirit of comrade- 
ship, in which were kindled at every moment now the in- 
terest now the insolent indifference with which each of 
them sparkled according as her glance fell on one of her 
friends or on passing strangers, that consciousness, more- 
over, of knowing one another intimately enough always 
to go about together, by making them a ‘ band apart ’ 
established between their independent and separate 
bodies, as slowly they advanced, a bond invisible but 
harmonious, like a single warm shadow, a single atmos- 
phere making of them a whole as homogeneous in its parts 
as it was different from the crowd through which their 
procession gradually wound. 

For an instant, as I passed the dark one with the fat 
cheeks who was wheeling a bicycle, I caught her smiling, 
sidelong glance, aimed from the centre of that inhuman 
world which enclosed the life of this little tribe, an in- 
accessible, unknown world to which the idea of what I 
was could certainly never attain nor find a place in it. 
Wholly occupied with what her companions were say- 
ing, this young girl in her polo-cap, pulled down very 
low over her brow, had she seen me at the moment in 
which the dark ray emanating from her eyes had fallen 
oa me ? In the heart of what universe did she- dis- 
tinguish me ? It would have been as hard for me to 
It 129 I 
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clieeVs, her green c)« , the one w>ili the jtraight noie 
and dark completJon, in such conirait to ail the rctf, 
another, with a while (ace hke *a egg on which a tmj* 
nose detenbed an ate of a arcle like a chicken’* beak , 
yet another wearing a hooded ope (which gave her *o 
poverty stricken an appearance, and lo coolradinetl the 
tmatiness of the figure beneath that the ezpfanation 
which suggested itself vsai that thii girl must have parent* 
of high position who valued their scU-csieem to far above 
the Visitors to Balbec and the tartonal elegance of their 
own children that u was a matter of the utmost irulif- 
ference to them that iheit daughter should stroll on the 
“front ’ dressed in a way which humbler people vsoufd 
have considered too modest) , a girl with bnlliant. laugh 
mg eyes and plump, colourless cheeks, a black polo-cap 
pulled down over her face, who was pushing a bicycle 
With so exaggerated a movement ot her hips with an air 
borne out by her language, which was so typically of the 
gutter and was being shouted so loud, vvhen I passed her 
(although among her eipiestiont I caught that irntating 
“live my ovtn life”) that, abandoning the hypothesis 
which her friend's hooded cape had made me construct, 
1 Concluded instead that all these girts belonged to the 
population which fre<tuenU the racing tracks and must 
be the very juvenile mistresses of professiorial bicyclists 
In any event, in none of my suppositions was there any 
possibility of their being virtuous At first sight — m the 
way in which they looked at one another and smiled, in 
the insistent stare of the one with the dull checks— I had 
grasped that they were not Besides, my gcandmoihet 
bad always watched over me with a delicacy too timorous 
for me not to believe that the sum total of the things 
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one ought not to do was inclivisibie or that girls who 
were lacking in respect for their elders would suddenly 
be stopped short by scruples when there were pleasures at 
stake more tempting than that of jumping over an octo- 
genarian. 

Though they were now separately identifiable, still the 
mutual response which they gave one another with eyes 
animated my self-sulTiciency and the spirit of comrade- 
ship, in which were kindled at every moment now the in- 
terest now the insolent indifference with which each of 
them sparkled according as her glance fell on one of her 
friends or on passing strangers, that consciousness, more- 
over, of knowing one another intimately enough always 
to go about together, by making them a ‘ band apart ’ 
established between their independent and separate 
bodies, as slowly they advanced, a bond invisible but 
harmonious, like a single warm shadow, a single atmos- 
phere making of them a whole as homogeneous in its parts 
as it was different from the crowd through which their 
procession gradually wound. 

For an instant, as I passed the dark one with the fat 
cheeks who was wheeling a bicycle, I caught her smiling, 
sidelong glance, aimed from the centre of that inhuman 
world which enclosed the life of this little tribe, an in- 
accessible, unknown world to which the idea of what I 
was could certainly never attain nor find a place in it. 
Wholly occupied with tvhat her companions were say- 
ing, this young girl in her polo-cap, pulled down very 
low over her brow, had she seen me at the moment in 
which the dark ray emanating from her eyes had fallen 
on me ? In the heart of what universe did she- dis- 
tinguish me 1 It would have been as hard for me to 
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$ay a»k when certain pecutunuci arc maJe twible, thanlu 
to the teletcope, in a neighbouring planet, it it difficuU 
to anise at the conetution that burean bemgs inhabit it, 
that they can ace ui, or to aay what idcaa the light of 
u» can base aroused m ibcir intndi 
1( We thought that the c)ct of a gir! like that were 
merely two ghuering aei^uint o! mica, we ahcnitd not be 
athirst to know her and to unite her life to our* But 
wc (eel that what ihinci m thoac reflecting dijfi « BOi 
due lolelv to their material compo&mon , that st tt, un* 
known to us the dark ahadows of the ideas that the 
creature n eonceiving. tcUtise to the people and places 
that she knows— the tutf of racccoutsea, the iind of 
cycling ttacki over which, pedalling or past fleldi and 
woods she would hate drawn me after her that little 
pen mote seductise to me than she of the Persian pare> 
disc— the shadows, to<^ of the home to which she wilt 
pretend) return, of the plant (hat she it forming or that 
othert have formed for her , and above all that si n 
the, with her desitet, her sympathies, her resulstoni, her 
obscure and incessant will I knew that I should never 
possess this young cyclist if I did not possess also what 
there was m her eyes And it waa consec^uently her whole 
life that filled me wnih desire , a sorrowful desire because 
I felt that It was not to be realised, but eahilaraiing, be* 
cause what had hitherto been mv life, having ceased of a 
sudden to be my whole life being no more now than a 
little part of the space stieudnng out before me, which I 
was burning to cover and which was composed of the lives 
of these girls, offered me that prolongation, that possible 
muhiphcaiion of oneself whiA u happiness And no 
doubt the fact that wc had, ^tse girls and I, not one 
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habit — as we had not one idea — in common, was to make 
it more difficult for me to make friends with them and to 
please them. But perhaps, also, it was thanks to those 
differences, to my consciousness that there did not enter 
into the composition of the nature and actions of these 
girls a single element that I knew or possessed, that there 
came in place of my satiety a thirst — like that with which 
a dry land burns — for a life which my soul, because it had 
never until now received one drop of it, would absorb 
all the more greedily in long draughts, with a more 
perfect imbibition. 

I had looked so closely at the dark cyclist with the 
bright eyes that she seemed to notice my attention, and 
said to the biggest of the girls something that I could 
not hear. To be honest, this dark one was not the one 
that pleased me most, simply because she was dark and 
because (since the day on which, from the little path by 
Tansonville, I had seen Gilberte) a girl with reddish hair 
and a golden skin had remained for me the inaccessible 
ideal. But Gilberte herself, had I not loved her princi- 
pally because she had appeared to me haloed with that 
aureole of being the friend of Bergotte, of going with him 
to look at old cathedrals ? And in the same way could I 
not rejoice at having seen this dark girl look at me (which 
made me hope that it would be easier for me to get to 
know her first), for she would introduce me to the others, 
to the pitiless one who had jumped over the old man’s 
head, to the. cruel one who had said “ He makes me sick, 
poor old man ! ” to all of them in turn, among whom, 
moreover, she had the distinction of being their insepara- 
ble companion ? And yet the supposition that I might 
some day be the friend of one or other of these girls, that 
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their c)e5, whoje incompreUcniiMe gaze axrucW me bow 
and again plaMng upwi me unawarci, Uke ihc play of 
Biinhght upon a laatl, nught «ef, by a nuracuJoui af- 
chemv, allow to micrpcntUau among ihcir incllablc par- 
uclcs the idea of my existence, lomc affection for my per- 
son, tiut 1 mjself tnieht tome da) take my place among 
them m the evolution of their course bv the ica'a edge— - 
that supposition appeared to me to contain uichin it a 
contradiction as insoluble as i(, atanding before lome 
dattical frieze of a fresco reptetenting a procession, I had 
bclicsed it possible for me. the spectator to take my place, 
beloved of them, among the ^like hierophants 
The happiness of knowing these gitlt was then, not to 
be realised CertamW it would not have been the first 
of its kind that 1 had renounced I had onlv to recall 
the numberless strangers whom, even at Ualbee, the car- 
nage bowling away from them at full speed had forced 
me for ever to abandon And indeed the pleasure that 
was given me by the little band, as noble as if it bad 
been composed of HcUeoic virgins came from some sug- 
gestion that there was in it ol the flight of pasting figures 
along a road This flectmgnctt of persons who are not 
known to Us, who force us to put out from the harbour 
of life, in which the women whose society we frequent 
have all, lO course of ume, laid bare their blemishes, urges 
us into that swte of pursuit in which there is no longer 
anything to arrest the tmaginatioo But to strip our 
pleasures of imagination u to reduce them to their own 
dimensions, that is to say to nothing Offered me fay 
one of those procuresses (whose good offices, all the same, 
the reader has seen that I bv no means scorned), with- 
dia-wa from the element -whidi gave them so many fine 
ija 
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shades and such vagueness, these girls would have en- 
chanted me less. We must have imagination, awakened 
by the uncertainty of being able to attain our object, to 
create a goal which hides our other goal from us, and by 
substituting for sensual pleasures the idea of penetrating 
into a life prevents us from recognising that pleasure, 
from tasting its true savour, from restricting it to its 
own range. 

There must be, between us and the fish which, if we 
saw it for the first time cooked and served on a table, 
would not appear worth the endless trouble, craft and 
stratagem that are necessary if we are to catch it, inter- 
posed, during our afternoons with the rod, the ripple to 
whose surface come wavering, without our quite knowing 
what we intend to do with them, the burnished gleam of 
flesh, the indefiniteness of a form, in the fluidity of a 
transparent and flowing azure. 

These girls benefited also by that alteration of social 
values characteristic of seaside life. All the advantages 
which, in our ordinary environment, extend and magnify 
our importance, we there find to have become invisible, 
in fact to be eliminated ; while on the other hand the 
people whom we suppose, without reason, to enjoy simi- 
lar advantages appear to us amplified to artificial dimen- 
sions. This made it easy for strange women generally, 
and to-day for these girls in particular, to acquire an 
enormous importance in ray eyes, and impossible to make 
them aware of such importance as I might myself 
possess. 

But-if there was this to be said for the excursion of 
the little band, that it was but an excerpt from the in- 
numerable flight of passing women, which had always 
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diiturbcvl me, ihcif flight »» h«c jcduccd to a mo%e- 
meni »o »low at to approach xramobflu) Now, prcaxely 
because, m a phase so far ftom rapid, faces, no longer 
swept past me in a whiilwtnd, but calm and dutioct, 
sifll appeared be3utiiu\ \ wa> presented from ihmVtng 
as I had so often thought when Mme de V“ti!eparuis*a 
carnage bore me away that, at closer quarters, tf 1 had 
stopped for a moment, certain details, a pitted skin, 
drooping nostrils, a sUfy gape, a grimace cf a smde, an 
ugly figure might hate been subiutuieil, m the face and 
b^v of the woman, for those that I had doubtless 
imagined for there had sufficed a pretty outline, a 
glimpse of a fresh compleaioo. for me to add, >n enure 
good faith, a fascinating shoulder, a delicious glance of 
which I earned in my mind for eser a memory or a 
preconeeised idea, these rapid decipherings of a person 
whom we see in motion eaposing us thus to the tame 
errors at those too rapid readings in which, on a single 
sellable and without waiting to identify the rest, we 
base instead of the word that it in the test a wholly 
dilTereni word with which our memory supplies us It 
could not be to with me now I had looked well at 
them all , each of them I had seen, not from every angle 
and rarely in full fate, but all the same in two or three 
aspects different enough to enable me to make either the 
correction or the venficauon, to take a “proof” of the 
different possibilities of line and colour that are hazarded 
at first sight, and to sec persist m them, through a senes 
of expressions, something unalterably material 1 could 
say to myself with convieuon that neither la Pant nor 
at Balbec, in the most favourable hypotheses of what 
might have happened, even if I had been able to stop and 
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talk to them, the passing women who had caught my eye, 
had there ever been one whose appearance, followed by 
her disappearance without my having managed to know 
her, had left me with more regret than would these, had 
given me the idea that her friendship might be a thing 
so intoxicating. Never, among actresses nor among peas- 
ants nor among girls from a convent school had I beheld 
anything so beautiful, impregnated with so much that 
was unknown, so inestimably precious, so apparently in- 
accessible. They were, of the unknown and potential 
happiness of life, an illustration so delicious and in so per- 
fect a state that it was almost for intellectual reasons 
that I was desperate with the fear that I might not be 
able to make, in unique conditions which left no room 
for any possibility of error, proper trial of what is the 
most mysterious thing that is offered to us by the beauty 
which we desire and console ourselves for never pos- 
sessing, by demanding pleasure — as Swann had always 
refused to do before Odette’s day — from women whom 
we have not desired, so that, indeed, we die without 
having ever known what that other pleasure was. No 
doubt it was possible that it was not in reality an un- 
known pleasure, that on a close inspection its mystery 
would dissipate and vanish, that it was no more than a 
projection, a mirage of desire. But in that case I could 
blame only the compulsion of a law of nature, — ^which 
if it applied to these girls would apply to ail — and not the 
imperfection of the object. For it was that which I 
should have chosen above all others, feeling quite cer- 
tain, with a botanist’s satisfaction, that it was not possible 
to find collected anywhere rarer specimens than these 
young flowers who were interrupting at this moment be- 
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fore my eyes the line of the sea with their slenJer hedge, 
like a bower o! Pennsylvania rose* adorning a garden ofl 
the brink of a cliff, between virhich i» contained the whole 
tract o{ ocean crossed by tome steamer, to slow m Rid- 
ing along the blue and horizontal line that stretches from 
one stem to the next that an idle butterfly, dawdling la the 
cup of a flower which the moving hull has long since 
passed, can it it is to fly and be sure of arriving before 
the vessel, wait until nothing but the tiniest slice of 
blue tiill separates the quesung prow from the first 
petal ol the flower towards which it is steering 

I went indoors because I was to dine at Rivcbelle with 
Robert and my grandmother insisted (hat on thfte 
evenings, before going out, I must he down for an hour 
on my bed, a rest which the Baibcc doctor presently or- 
dered me to extend to the other evenings also 

However, there was no need, when one went indoort, 
to leave the “ front” and to enter die hotel by the hall, 
that IS to say from behind By virtue of an alterauon 
of the clock which reminded roe of those Saturdays when, 
at Combray, we used to have luncheon an hour earlier, 
now with summer at the full the days had become 
so long that the sun was suU high in the heavens, as 
though It were only tea time, when the tables were being 
laid for dinner in the Grand Hotel And so the great 
sliding windows were kept open from the ground 1 had 
bnl to step across a low wooden sill to find myself m 
the dining room, through which I walked and straight 
across to the lift. 

As 1 passed the office 1 addressed a smile to the man- 
ager, and with no shudder of disgust gathered one for 
myself from his face which, since I had been at Balbec, 
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my comprehensive study of it was Injecting and trans- 
forming,- little by little, like a natural history prepara- 
tion. His features had become familiar to me, charged 
with a meaning that was of no importance but still in- 
telligible, like a script which one can read, and had 
ceased in any way to resemble these queer, intolerable 
characters which his face had presented to me on that 
first day, when I had seen before me a personage now 
forgotten, or, if I succeeded in recalling him, unrecog- 
nisable, difficult to identify with this insignificant and 
polite personality of which the other was but a caricature, 
a hideous and rapid sketch. Without either the shyness 
or the sadness of the evening of my arrival I rang for the 
attendant, who no longer stood in silence while I rose by 
his side in the lift as In a mobile thoracic cage propelled 
upwards along its ascending pillar, but repeated : 

“There aren’t the people now there were a month 
back. They’re beginning to go now ; the days are draw- 
ing in.” He said this not because there was any truth in 
it but because, having an engagement, presently, for a 
warmer part of the coast, he would have liked us all to 
leave, so that the hotel could be shut up and he have a 
few days to himself before “ rejoining ” in his new place. 
“ Rejoin ” and “ new ” were not, by the way, incompatible 
terms, since, for the lift-boy, “rejoin” was the usual 
form of' the verb “to join”. The only thing that sur- 
prised me was that he condescended to say “ place ”, for 
he belonged to that moderm proletariat which seeks to 
efface from our language every trace of the rule- of 
domesticity. A moment later, however,- he informed me 
that in the “ situation ” which he was about to “ rejoin ”, 

he would have a-smarter “tunic” and a better “salary”,’ 
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moving in ihe sequel, when the name whose Icitcfi arc 
every moment engraved nwe deeply on our hearu by 
our incessant thought of them has become (though this 
was not to happen to roc with the name o( the “ little 
Simonet” until several years had passed) the first co- 
herent sound that comes to mir lips, whether on waking 
from sleep or on rccotenng from a snooR, even before 
the idea of what o’clock it is or of where we are, almost 
before the word “I”, as though the person whom it 
names were more “we” even Uian we ourself, and as 
though alter a bnel spell of tmeonsaousness the phase 
that. IS the fim o( all to dusolve u that in which we were 
not thinking of her I do not know wh> I said to my- 
self from the first that the name Simonet must be that 
of one of the band of girU , from that moment 1 never 
ceased to ask m)self how 1 could get to know the 
Simonet fsmil}, get to know theem moreover, through 
people whom they considered superior to themsehes 
(which ought not to be difficult if the girls Were only 
common hide “bounders” ) so that they might not forrn 
a disdainful idea of me For one cannot hate a perfect 
knowledge, one cannot eflect the complete absorpuon of 
a person who disdains one, so long as one has not over- 
come her disdain And since, whenever the idea of 
women who arc so dificrent from us penetrates our senses, 
unless we arc able to forget it or the competition of other 
ideas eliminates it, we know no rest until we have 
converted those aliens into something that is compatible 
with ourself, our heart being m this respect endowed 
with the same kind of reaCtUKi and activity as our physical 
organism, which cannot abide the infusion of any 
foreign body into its veins witlumt at once suivmg to 
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digest and assimilate it: tbe Uttdr' Simonct must be the 
prettiest of them all — she who felt moreover, might 
yet become my mistress, for sJ^T: was the only one 
who, two or three times half-turning her head, had 
appeared to take cognisance of my fixed stare. I asked 
the lift-boy whether he knew of any people at Balbec 
called Simonet. Not liking to admit that tliere was 
anything which he did not know, he replied that he 
seemed to have heard the name somewhere. As we 
reached the highest landing 1 told him to have the 
latest lists of visitors sent up to me. 

I stepped out of the lift, but instead of going to my 
room I made my way farther along the corridor, for 
before my arrival the valet in charge of the landing, 
despite his horror of draughts, had opened the window 
at the end, which instead of looking out to the sea 
faced the hill and valley inland, but never allowed them 
to be seen, for its panes, which were made of clouded 
glass, were generally closed. I made a short “ station 
in front of it, time enough just to pay my devotions 
to the view which for once it revealed over the hill 
against whicli the back of the hotel rested, a view that 
contained but a solitary house, planted in the middle dis- 
tance, though the perspective and the evening light in 
which I saw it, while preserving Its mass, gave it a 
sculptural beauty and a velvet background, as though 
to one of those architectural works in miniature, tiny 
temples or chapels wrought in gold and enamels, which 
serve as reliquaries and are exposed only on rare and 
solemn days for the veneration of the faithful. But 
this moment of adoration had already lasted too long, 
for the valet, who carried In one hand a bunch of keys 
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and with lie other slwhcd me by touching his vergei^* 
sLuJl-cap, though without raising it, on account of the 
pure, coo! evening air, came and drew together, like those 
of a shrine, the two sides of the window, and so shut 
off the minute edifice the glutetiing refic from my ador- 
ing gaze I went into my room Rcgularty, as the 
season advanced the piaure that t found there in my 
window changed At first it was broad day fight, and 
dark only d the weather was bad and then, m the 
greenish glass which it distended With the curse of its 
round waves the sea, set among the iron upn^ts of my 
window like a piece of stained glass in its leads, ravelled 
out 01 er all the deep rocky border of the bay hetfe plumed 
triangles of an uQiuoving spray delineated with the 
delicacy o! a feather or a downy breast from Pisanello's 
pencil, and fixed m that white, uaalierable, creamy en- 
amel which ]s used to depict fallen snow m Galle’s glass. 

Presently the days grew shorter and at the moment 
when 1 entered my room the violet sky seemed branded 
with the stiff, geometncaJ, travelling, effulgent figure of 
the sun (like the representation of some miraculous sign, 
of some mystical apparition) leaning over the sea from 
the hinge of the bonzoo as a sacred picture leans over 
a high altar, while the different parts of the western sky 
exposed in the glass fronts of the low mahogany book- 
cases that ran along the waUs, which I earned back in 
my mmd to the marvellous painting from whidi they had 
been detached, seemed like those different scenes which 
some old master executed long ago for a confraternity 
upon a shone, whose separate panels are now exhibited 
side by side upon the wall of a museum gallery, so that 
the visitor’s imagmauoo alone can restore them to their 
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place on the predella of the rered(^'. A few weeks later, 
when I went upstairs, the sun had already set. Like the 
one that I used to see at Combray, behind the Calvary, 
when I was coming home from a walk and looking for- 
ward to going down to the kitchen before dinner, a band 
of red sky over the sea, compact and clear-cut as a layer 
of aspic over meat, then, a little later, over a sea already 
cold and blue like a grey mullet, a sky of the same pink as 
the salmon that we should presently be ordering at Rive- 
belle reawakened the pleasure which I was to derive from 
the act of dressing to go out to dinner. Over the sea, 
quite near the shore, were trying to rise, one beyond an- 
other, at wider and wider intervals, vapours of a pitchy 
blackness but also of the polish and consistency of agate, 
of a visible weight, so much so that the highest among 
them, poised at the end of their contorted stem and over- 
reaching the centre of gravity of the pile that had hitherto 
supported them, seemed on the point of bringing down in 
ruin this lofty structure already half the height of the 
sky, and of precipitating it into the sea. The sight of 
a ship that was moving away like a nocturnal traveller 
gave me the same impression that I had had in the train 
of being set free from the necessity of sleep and from con- 
finement in a bedroom. Not that I felt myself a prisoner 
in the room in which I now was, since in another hour I 
should have left it and be getting into the carriage. I 
threw myself down on the bed ; and, just as if I had been 
lying in a berth on board one of those steamers which 
I could see quite near to me and which, when night came, 
it would be strange to see stealing slowly out into the 
darkness, like shadowy and silent but unsleeping swans, 

I was on all sides surrounded by pictures of the sea. 
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But as often as no^they were, iiulectl only pictures > 
1 forgot that below their cokwied expanse was hoHowcti 
the sad desolation of the beach, travelled by the resUeta 
evening breeze Vihose breath 1 had so anxious!) felt OH 
my armal at Balbce besides, even m tny room being 
wholly taken up with thought* of the girls whora I had 
seen go past t was no longer in a state of mmcl calm ct 
disinterested enougii to altovi the formation of any really 
deep impression of beauty The antiapaiion of dinner 
at Rivebelk made my mood more frivolous still, and 
my mind dwelling at such moments upon the surface of 
the body uhicH I was goiog to dress up so as to try tr> 
appear as pleasing as possible to the feminine eves which 
would he tcrutioising me m the bnllianiJy lighted tesiau-* 
rant was incapable of putting an} depth behind the 
colour of thing*. And if, beneath ny window, the ua* 
wearying gende Sight of sea manins and swallows had 
not arisen like a pla)mg fountain like living fireworks^ 
joining tie vnttrrals between thcit soaring tockets with 
the motionless white streaming line* of long horizontal 
wakes of foam, without the charming miracle of this 
natural and local phenomenon, which brought into touch 
with reality the scenes that I had before my ejes, 1 might 
easily have believed that they were no mote than a se- 
lection, made afresh every day, of paintings which were 
shewn quite arbitrarily m the place m which I happened 
to be and without having any necessary connexion with 
that place At one time rt was an exhibition of Japanese 
colour prints beside the neat disc of sun, red and round 
as the moon, a yellow cloud seemed a take against which 
black swords were outlined like the trees upon us shore , 
a bar of a tender pink which I bad never seen again 
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after my first paint-box swelled- out into a river on either 
bank of which boats seemed to be waiting high and 
dry for some one to push them down and set them afloat. 
And with the contemptuous, bored, frivolous glance of 
an amateur or a woman hurrying through a picture 
gallery between two social engagements, I would say to 
myself ; “ Curious sunset, this ; it’s different from what 

they usually are but after all I’ve seen them just as fine, 
just as remarkable as this.” I had more pleasure on 
evenings when a ship, absorbed and liquefied by the ho- 
rizon so much the same in colour as herself (an Impres- 
sionist exhibition this time) that it seemed to be also of 
the same matter, appeared as if some one had simply 
cut out with a pair of scissors her bows and the rigging 
in which she tapered into a slender filigree from the 
vaporous blue of the sky. Sometimes the ocean filled 
almost the whole of my window, when it was enlarged 
and prolonged by a band of sky edged at the top only 
by a line that was of the same blue as the sea, so that 1 
supposed it all to be still sea, and the change in colour 
due only to some effect of light and shade. Another day 
the sea was painted only in the lower part of the window, 
all the rest of which was so filled with innumerable 
clouds, packed one against another in horizontal bands, 
that its panes seemed to be intended, for some special 
purpose or to illustrate a special talent of the artist, to 
present a “ Cloud Study ”, while the fronts of the various 
bookcases shewing similar clouds but in another part of 
the horizon and differently coloured by the light, appeared 
to be offering as .it were the repetition — of which certain 
of our contemporaries are so fond — of one and the same 
effect always observed at different hours but able now in 
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the immobility o{ art to be seen all together m a single 
room drawn in pastel and mounted under glass And 
sometimes to a sk) and sea uniformly grey a rosy touch 
would be added with an exquisite delicacy, while a htUe 
butterfly that had gone to sleep at the foot of the wm* 
dow seemed to be attaching with its nings at the 
corner of this ‘ Harmony in Grey and Pmk ” in the 
Whistler manner the faxountc signature of the Chelsea 
master The pink vanished , there was nothing now left 
to look at I rose for a moment and bclorc Ivmg down 
again drew close the inner curtains Above them 1 could 
see Irom my bed the ray of light that still reroatned, grow- 
ing steadifv fainter and thinner, but it was withooc mj 
feeling of sadness, without any regret for its passing that 
1 thus allowed to die above the curtains the hour at which, 
as a rule I was seated at table for I knew that this 
day was of another kind than ordinary da) s longer, like 
those arctic da) s which night interrupts for a few minutes 
only I knew that from the chrysalis of the dusk was 
preparing to emerge by a radiant metamorphosis the 
dazzling light ol the Ruebelle restaurant I said to mj' 
self ‘ It is time" , I stretched myself on the bed and 
rose, and finished dressing , and I found a charm tti these 
idle moments, lightened of every material burden, in 
which w-hitc down below the others were dining I was 
employing the forces accumulated during the inactivity 
of this last hour of the day only in drying my washed 
body, m putting on a dinner jacket, in tying my ue, 
m making all those gestures which were already diaated 
by the anticipated pleasure of seeing again some woman 
whom I had nouced last time at Rivefaelle, who had 
seemed to be watching me, had perhaps left the table 
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for a moment only in the hope that I would follow her ; 
it was with joy that I enriched myself with all these 
attractions so as to give myself, whole, alert, willing, to 
a new life, free, without cares, in which I would lean 
my hesitations upon the calm strength of Saint-Loup, and 
would choose from among the different species of ani- 
mated nature and the produce of every land those which, 
composing the unfamiliar dishes that my companion would 
at once order, might have tempted my appetite or my 
^imagination. And then at the end of the season came 
the days when I could no longer pass indoors from the 
“ front ” through the dining-room ; its windows stood 
open no more, for it was night now outside and the swarm 
of poor folk and curious idlers, attracted by the blaze of 
light which they might not reach, hung in black clusters 
chilled by the north wind to the luminous sliding walls 
of that buzzing hive of glass. 

There was a knock at my door ; it was Aime who had 
come upstairs in person with the latest lists of visitors. 

Aime could not go away without telling me that Drey- 
fus was guilty a thousand times over. “ It will all come 
out,” he assured me, “ not this year, but next. It was 
a gentleman who’s very thick with the General Staff, 
told me. I asked him if they wouldn’t decide to bring 
It all to light at once, before the year is out. He laid 
down his cigarette,” Aime went on, acting the scene for 
my benefit, and shaking his head and his forefinger as his 
Informant had done, as much as to say : “ We mustn’t 

expect too much ! ” — “ ‘Not this year, Aime,’ those were 
his very words, putting his hand on my shoulder, ‘ It 
Isn’t possible. But next Easter, yes ! ’ ” And Aime 
tapped me gently on my shoulder, saying, “ You see, I’m 
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leiung you have \X exactly aa he to!J me," whether be* 
cause he was fiattered at this act o( famihanty by a dis- 
tinguished person or to that I might better apprewate, 
wth a full knowledge of the facts, the worth of the 
arguments and our grounds for hope 

It was not without a shght throb of the heart that 
on the first page of the list 1 caught sight of the words 
“ Simonet and lamd)' " I had m me a store of old 
dream memories which dated from mv childhood, and 
m which all the tenderness (tenderness that existed fti 
my heart but, when, tny heart felt it. was not distin- 
guishable from an) thing cUc) was wafted to me bv a per- 
son as dificrent as possible from myself This person, 
once again I fashioned her, uulismg for the purpose the 
name Simonet and the memory of the harmony that had 
reigned between the young bodies which I had seen dis- 
playing themselves on the beach, in a sportive proceisioB 
worthy of Greek art or of Ciotto 1 knew not which 
of these girls was Mile Simonet, if indeed any of them 
were so named, but I did know that I was loved by htlle. 
Simonet and that I was going, wiih Saint Loup’a help, 
to attempt to know her Unfortunate!) havnag on that 
condition only obtained an extension of his leave, he was 
obliged to report for duty every day at Doncicrcs . but 
to make him forsake his tulitary duty I had felt that I 
might count, more even than on his friendship for my- 
self, on that same cunosity, as a human naturalist, which 
1 m)seU had so often felt— even wiihout having seen the 
person mentioned, and umply on hearing some one say 

that there was a pretty cashier at a fruiterer's to ac- 

c^uaint myself with a new vanety of feminine beauty 
But that cunosity 1 had teen wrong m hoping to exate 
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in Saint-Loup by speaking to him of my band of girls. 
For it had been and would long remain paralysed in him 
by his love for that actress whose lover he was. And 
even if he had felt it lightly stirring him he would have 
repressed it, from an almost superstitious belief that on 
his own fidelity might depend that of his mistress. And 
so it was without any promise from him that he would 
take an active interest in my girls that we started out to 
dine at Rivebelle. 

At first, when we arrived there, the sun used just to 
have set, but it was light still ; in the garden outside 
the restaurant, where the lamps had not yet been lighted, 
the heat of the day fell and settled, as though in a vase 
along the sides of which the transparent, dusky jelly of 
the air seemed of such consistency that a tall rose-tree 
fastened against the dim wall which it streaked with 
pink veins, looked like the arborescence that one sees at 
the heart of an onyx. Presently night had always fallen 
when we left the carriage, often indeed before we started 
from Balbec if the evening was wet and we had put off 
sending for the carriage in the hope of the weather’s 
improving. But on those days it was without any sad- 
ness that I listened to’ the wind howling, I knew that it 
did not mean the abandonment of my plans, imprisonment 
in my bedroom ; I knew that in the great dining-room 
of the restaurant, which we would enter to the sound of 
tile music of the gipsy band, the innumerable lamps 
would- triumph easily over darkness and chill, by apply- 
ing’ to them their broad cauteries of molten gold, and I 
jumped light-heartedly after Saint-Loup into the closed 
carriage which stood waiting for us in the rain. For some 
rime past the words of Bergotte,i when he pronounced 
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himsell positive that, m ep«e o{ all 1 might say, I had 
beett created to enjoy, pie-cmincotly, the pleasures of the 
mmd, had restored to me, vniii regard to w&at I nugftt 
succeed m achieving later on, a hope that was disap- 
pointed afresh every day by the boredom that I fell on 
setting mvself down before a nritiag table to start work 
cn a critical essay or a novel “After all,” 1 said to m)- 
self, ‘ possibly the pleasure that its author has found in 
writing « IS not the inlalUble test of the literary value 
of a page , it may be only an accessory, one that is often 
to be found superadded to that value, but the want of 
which can have no ptcjudiaal effect on it Perhaps 
some of the greatest masierpicccs were written yawning” 
My grandmother set my doubtt at rest by telling me dial 
I should be able to wotlt and should enjoy working as 
soon as my health improved And, our doctor having 
thought It only prudent to warn me of the grave risks to 
which my state of health might expose me, and having 
outlined all the hygienic precaution that I ought to take 
to avoid any accideni~l subordinated all my pleasures 
to an object which 1 judged to be infinitely more imponaat 
than them, that of becommg strong enough Vo be able to 
bring into being tie work which I had, possibly, within 
me , I had been escrasmg over mjstif, ever since I had 
come to Balbec, a scrupulous and constant control Noth- 
ing would have induced rat, there, to touch the cup of 
coffee which would have robbed me of the night’s sleep 
that was nccessaty if I was not to be tired next day But 
as soon as we reached Rivebellc, immediately, what with 
the excitement of a new pleasure, and finding myself in 
that different zone into whidi the exception to^our rule of 
life takes us after it has cot tiie thread, pauenily spun 
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throughout so many days, that was guiding us towards 
wisdom — as though there were never to be any such thing 
as to-morrow, nor any lofty aims to be realised, vanished 
all that exact machinery of prudent hygienic measures 
which had been working to safeguard them. A waiter 
was offering to take my coat, whereupon Saint-Loup 
asked: “You’re sure you won’t be cold? Perhaps 
you’ld better keep it : it’s not very warm in here.” 

“ No, no,” I assured him ; and perhaps I did not feel 
the cold ; but however that might be, I no longer knew 
the fear of falling ill, the necessity of not dying, tlie im- 
portance of work. I gave up my coat ; we entered the 
dining-room to the sound of some warlike march played 
by the gipsies, we advanced between two rows of tables 
laid for dinner as along an easy path of glory, and, feel- 
ing a happy glow imparted to our bodies by the rhythms 
of the orchestra which rendered us its military honours, 
gave us this unmerited triumph, we concealed it beneath 
a grave and frozen mien, beneath a languid, casual gait, 
so as not to be like those music-hall “ mashers ” who, 
having wedded a ribald verse to a patriotic air, come run- 
ning on to the stage with the martial countenance of a 
victorious general. 

From that moment I was a new man, who was no 
longer my grandmother’s grandson and would remember 
her only when it was time to get up and go, but the 
brother, for the time being, of the waiters who were 
going to bring us our dinner. 

The dose of beer — all the more, that of champagne — 
which at Balbec I should not have ventured to take in 
a week, albeit to my calm and lucid consciousness the 
flavour of those beverages represented a pleasure clearly 
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apprecfabte state tt wzs also oq« thai could easilv be 
sacrificed, 1 now imbibed at a sitting adding to it k few 
drops of port vjme too much dutracted to be abfe to 
taste It, and I gate the \ioliiust who had just been play- 
ing the (HO fou s which 1 had been sacing up for the 
last month with a \icw to buying something, 1 could not 
remember what Several ol the waiters set going among 
the tables were flying along at lull speed each catr)ing 
on his outstretched palma a dish which it seemed to be 
the object of this kind of race not to fail And lO 
fact the chocolate souffles atrued at theie destination un 
spilled the potatoes d fansfaue m spite of the pace which 
ought to hate tent them flying came arranged at at the 
sUK round the Pauiihac lamb f noticed one of these 
servaati very tall plumed with superb black locks, In* 
face dyed in a tint that suggested rather certain ipene* 
of rare birds than a human being who niiuung without 
pause (and one would have said without purpose) from 
one end of the room to the other made me think of one 
of those macaws which fill the big a\ lanes in zoological 
gardens with their gorgeous colounng and mcoraprehensv 
blq agitauon Preseatlv the spectacle assumed an order, 
in m> eyes at least growing at once more noble and more 
calm All this dizzy acUsity became fixed m a quiet 
harmony f looked at the round tables whose innumer- 
able assemblage filled die restaurant like so many planeu, 
as pjaoets are represented in c4d Megorics} piavres. 
Moreover there seemed to be some irresistibly attractive 
foice at work among these divers stars and at each uble 
the diners had eyes only for the tables *t which they were 
not sitting except perhaps some wealthy amphitryon who, 
having managed to secure a famous author, was ca 
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deavouring to extract from him, thanks to the magic 
properties of the turning table, a few unimportant remarks 
at which the ladies marvelled. The harmony of these 
astral tables did not prevent the incessant revolution of 
the countless servants who, because instead of being seated 
like the diners they were on their feet, performed their 
evolutions in a more exalted sphere. No doubt they 
were running, one to fetch the hors d’cemre, another to 
change the wine or with clean glasses. But despite these 
special reasons, their perpetual course among the round 
tables yielded, after a time, to the observer the law of its 
dizzy but ordered circulation. Seated behind a bankcof 
flowers, two horrible cashiers, busy with endless cal- 
culations, seemed two witches occupied in forecasting by 
astrological signs the disasters that might from time to 
time occur in this celestial vault fashioned according to 
the scientific conceptions of the middle ages. 

And I rather pitied all the diners because I felt that for 
them the round tables were not planets and that they 
had not cut through the scheme of things one of those, 
sections which deliver us from the bondage of appearances 
and enable us to perceive analogies. They thought that 
they were dining with this or that person, that the dinner 
would cost roughly so much, and that to-morrow they 
would begin all over again. And they appeared abso- 
lutely unmoved by the progress through their midst of a 
train of young assistants who, having probably at that 
moment no urgent duty, advanced processionally bear- 
ing roils of bread in baskets. Some of them, the young- 
est, stunned by the cuffs which the head waiters adminis- 
tered to them as they passed, fixed melancholy, eyes upon 
a distant dream and were consoled only if some visitor 
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from the Balbec hotel la which they had once been era 
ployed, recognising them, said a few words to them, te 
mg them in person to take away the champagne whi 
Was not fit to drink, an order that filled them with pnot- 
I could hear the twingeing of my nerves, in which ther* 
was a sense of comfort independent of the external 
jects that might have produced it, a comfort which 
least shifting of my body or of my attention was enoug^^ 
to make me feel just as to a shut eye a slight pressure 
gives the sensation of colour I had already drunk * 
good deal of port wine, and if I now asked for more it 
was not so much with a view to the comfort which the 
additional glasses would bring me as an effect of th® 
comfort produced by the glasses that had gone before 
1 allowed the music itself to guide to each of its not« 
my pleasure which, meekly foUowing, rested on each 
m turn If, like one of those chemical industries by 
means of which are prepared in Urge quantities bodiM 
which in a state of nature come together only by acadent 
and very rarely, this resuurant at Rivebelle united at one 
and the same moment more women to tempt me with 
beckoning vistas of happiness than the hazard of walks 
and drives would have made me encounter in a year, 
on the other hand, this music that greeted our cars,—* 
arrangements of waltzes, of German operettas, of music* 
hall songs, all of them quite new to me — was itself hke 
an ethereal resort of pleasure superimposed upon the 
other and more intoiicaung suH For these tunes, each 
as individual as a woman, were not keeping, as she would 
have kept, for some privileged person, the voluptuous 
secret which they conumed they offered me their secrets, 
ogled me, came up to me with affected or vulgar move- 
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ments, accosted me, caressed me as if I had suddenly 
become more seductive, more powerful and more rich ; 
I indeed found in these tunes an element of cruelty ; be- 
cause any such thing as a disinterested feeling for beauty, 
a gleam of intelligence was unknown to them ; for them 
physical pleasures alone existed. And they are the most 
merciless of hells, the most gateless and imprisoning for 
the jealous wretch to whom they present that pleasure — 
that pleasure which the woman he loves is enjoying with 
another — as the only thing that exists in the world for 
her who is all the world to him. But while I was hum- 
ming softly to myself the notes of this tune, and returning 
its kiss, the pleasure peculiar to itself which it made 
me feel became so dear to me that I would have left my 
father and mother, to follow it through the singular world 
which it constructed in the invisible, in lines instinct with 
alternate languor and vivacity. Although such a pleasure 
as this is not calculated to enhance the value of the person 
to whom it comes, for It is perceived by him alone, and 
although whenever, in the course of our life, we have 
failed to attract a woman who has caught sight of us, 
she could not tell whether at that moment we possessed 
this inward and subjective felicity which, consequently, 
could in no way have altered the judgment that she 
passed on us, I felt myself more powerful, almost irre- 
sistible. It seemed to me that ray love was no longer 
something unattractive, at which people might smile, 
but had precisely the touching beauty, the seductiveness 
of this music, itself comparable to a friendly atmosphere 
in which she whom I loved and I were to meet, suddenly^ 
grown intimate. * 

This restaurant was the resort not only of light women ; 
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»i was frequented also by people sn the very best so- 
ciety, who came there tor afuraoon lea or gave big 
dinner parties The tea parties were held m a long gal- 
lery, glazed and narrow, shaped like a funnel, which 
led from the eoirance hall to the dining room and was 
bounded on one side by the garden, from which it was 
separated (save for a few stone pillars) onlj bv its wall 
of glass, in which panes would be opened here and there 
The result of which, apart ftoin ubiquitous draughts, was 
sudden and intermittent bursts of sunshine a dazzling 
light that made it almost impossible to see the tea- 
drmkers so that when they were installed there, at tables 
crowded pair after pair the whole way along the narrow 
gull) as they were shot with cdfcniis at every taovemenv 
they made in dnnkmg their tea or m greeting one an- 
other, you would have called it a reservoir, a stew pond 
m which the hshetman has collected all his glittering 
catch, and the Esh, halt out of water and bathed m 
sunlight, dazzle the eye as they mirror an evcr*<hangtng 
iridescence. 

A few hours later, during dinner, which, naturally, was 
served m the dining-room, the bghtf would be turned 
on, although it was still quite light out of doors, so that 
one saw before one's eyes, in the garden, among summer- 
houses glimmering m the twilight, like pale spectres of 
evening, alleys whose ^eyiah verdure was pierced by the 
last rays of the setting sun and, from the lamp-ht room 

in which wc Were dining, appeared through the glass 

no longer, as one would have said of the ladies who had 
been drinking vea there in the afternoon, along the blue 
and gold corndot, caughf m a jittering and dripping net 
—but like the vegetauon of a pale and green aquanum 
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of gigantic size seen by a supernatural light. People be- 
gan to rise from table ; and if each party while their din- 
ner lasted, albeit they spent the whole time e.xamining, 
recognising, naming the party at the next table, had 
been held in perfect cohesion about their own, the at- 
tractive force that had kept them gravitating round their 
host of the evening lost its power at the moment when, 
for coffee, they repaired to the same corridor that had 
been used for the tea-parties ; it often happened that in 
its passage from place to place some party on the march 
dropped one or more of its human corpuscles who, having 
come under the irresistible attraction of the rival party, 
detached themselves for a moment from their own, in 
which their places were taken by ladies or gentlemen who 
had come across to speak to friends before hurrying off 
with an “ I really must fly : Pm dining with M, So- 
and-So.” And for the moment you would have been 
reminded, looking at them, of two separate nosegays 
that had exchanged a few of their flowers. Then the 
corridor too began to empty. Often, since even after 
dinner there was still a little light left outside, they 
left this long corridor unlighted, and, skirted by the 
trees that overhung it on the other side of the glass, 
it suggested a pleached alley in a wooded and shady 
garden. Here and there, in the gloom, a fair diner lin- 
gered. As I passed through this corridor one evening on 
my way out I saw, sitting among a group of strangers, 
the beautiful Princesse de Luxembourg. I raised my 
hat without stopping. She remembered me, and bowed 
her head with a smile ; in the air, far above her bowed 
head, but emanating from the movement, rose melodi- 
ously a few words addressed to myself, which must have 
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been a somev,hat amplified pjod-wcnvng, micnded not to 
stop me but simply to complete the gesture, to make it 
a spoken greeting But ber words remained so indistinct 
and the sound which was aU that I caught was prolonged 
so sweetly and seemed to me so musical that it seemed 
as if among the dim branches of the trees a nightingale 
had begun to sing U it so happened that, to finish the 
evening wnh a party of his friends whom we had met, 
Saint Loup decided to go on to the Casino of a neigh- 
bounng village, and, taking them with him pul me in 
a carnage by Bi)selt, 1 would urge the dmer to go as 
fast as he possibly could, so that the minutes might pass 
less slowly which I must spend without having anvone at 
hand to dispense me from the obligation myself to pro* 
Vide my seusibilu)— reversing the engine to to speak, and 
emerging from the passivity in whi^ I was taught and 
held as in the teeth of a machine— with those modifica- 
tions which, since my arrival at l^vebelle I had been 
receiving from other people The t»sk of collision with a 
Carnage coming the other way along those lanes where 
there was barely room for one and it was dark as pitch, 
the insecurity of the soil, cntmbling m many places, at 
the cliff's edge the proximity of its vertical drop to the 
sea, none of these things exerted on me the slight stimulus 
that would hav e been required to bring the vision and the 
fear of danger within the scope of my reasoning For 
;u5t as It is not the desire to become famous but the habit 
of being laborious that enables us to produce a finished 
work, so It IS not the activity of the present moment but 
wise reflexions from the past that help Us to safeguard 
the future But if already, before this pcjint, on my ar- 
rival at Rivebellc, I had Sung irretnevably away from 
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me those crutches of reason and self-control which help 
our infirmity to follow the right road, if I now found ray- 
self the victim of a sort of moral ataxy, the alcohol that 
I had drunk, by unduly straining my nerves, gave to the 
minutes as they came a quality, a charm which did not 
have the result of leaving me more ready, or indeed more 
resolute to inhibit them, prevent their coming ; for while 
it made me prefer them a thousand times to anything else 
in my life, my exaltation made me Isolate them from 
cverj'thing else ; I was confined to the present, as heroes 
"are or drunkards ; eclipsed for the moment, my past no 
longer projected before me that shadow of itself which 
we call our future ; placing the goal of my life no longer 
in the realisation of the dreams of that past, but in the 
felicity of the present moment, I could sec nothing now 
of what lay beyond it. So that, by a contradiction which, 
however, was only apparent, it was at the very moment 
In which I was tasting an unfamiliar pleasure, feeling 
that my life might yet be happy, in which it should 
have become more precious in my sight ; it was at this 
very moment that, delivered from the anxieties which 
my life had hitherto contrived to suggest to me, I un- 
hesitatingly abandoned it to the chance of an accident. 
After all, I was doing no more than concentrate in a single 
evening the carelessness that, for most men, is diluted 
throughout their whole existence, in which every day they 
face, unnecessarily, the dangers of a sea-voyage, of a trip 
in an aeroplane or motor-car, when there is waiting for 
them at home the creature whose life their death would 
shatter, or when there is still stored in the fragile recep- 
tacle of their brain that book the approaching publication 
of which is their one object, now, in life. And so too in 
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the Ri\ebd!e restaurant, oo nenings ^^hen svc juu stayed 
there after dinner, tf an)one had come in with the in- 
tention of killing tne, as I no longer saw, sa%e m a dis- 
tant prospta tcxi remote to have any realitj , m) grand- 
mother in\ life to come, the books that I was going to 
write, as I dung now, body and mind, wholly to the scene 
of the lady at the next table, the politeness of the waiters, 
the outline of the waltz that the band was pla)(ng, as I 
was glued to ni} immediate sensation, with no extension 
beyond its limns, nor any object other than not to be 
separated from ti, 1 should hast died in and with that 
sensation, 1 should have let myself be strangled without 
offering anv resistance, without a moseroent, a bee 
drugged With tobacco smoke that had ceased to take any 
thought tor presersiog the accumulauon of us labours 
and tlie hopes o( its hive. 

I ought here to add that this insignificance into which 
the most serious matters subsided, by contrast with the 
violence of my eisltation, came in the end to include 
Mile Simonct and her friend* The enterprise of know- 
ing them seemed to me easy now but hardly worth the 
trouble, for my immediate sensation alone, thanks to its 
eittaordinarj intensity, to the joy that us slightest mod- 
ifications, us mere continuity provoked, had any impor- 
tance for me , all the rest, parents, work, pleasures, girls 
at Balbec, weighed with me no mote than does a flake of 
foam in a tttong wind that will not let it find a resting 
place, existed no longer save la relation to this mtcrnal 
power intoxication makes real for an hour or two a sub- 
jective idealism, ^ure phenoroeuism , nothing is left now 
but appearances, nothing exists save as a function of 
our sublime self This is not to say that a genuine love, 
ifio 
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if wc have one, cannot survive in such conditions. But 
we feel so unmistakably, as though in a new atmos- 
phere, that unknown pressures have altered the dimen- 
sions of that sentiment that we can no longer consider it 
in the old way. It is indeed still there and we shall find 
it, but in a different place, no longer weighing upon us, 
satisfied by the sensation which the present affords it, a 
sensation that is sufficient for us, since for what is not 
actually present we take no thought. Unfortunately the 
coefficient which thus alters our values alters them only 
in the hour of intoxication. The people who had lost all 
their importance, whom we scattered with our breath like 
soap-bubbles, will to-morrow resume their density ; we 
shall have to try afresh to settle down to work which this 
evening had ceased to have any significance. A more 
serious matter still, these mathematics of the morrow, the 
same as those of yesterday, in whose problems we shall 
find ourselves inexorably involved, it is they that govern 
us even in these hours, and we alone are unconscious of 
their rule. If there should happen to be, near us, a 
woman, virtuous or inimical, that question so difficult an 
hour ago — to know whether we should succeed in finding 
favour with her — seems to us now a million times easier 
of solution without having become easier in any respect, 
for it is only in our own sight, in our own inward sight 
that we have altered. And she is as much annoyed with 
us at this moment as we shall be ne.xt day at the thought 
of our having given a hundred francs to the messenger, 
and for the same reason which in our case has merely 
been delayed in its operation, namely the absence of 
intoxication. ' . 

I knew none of the women who were at Rivebelle and, 
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because they formed a part of my lotoucatioa just as its 
reflexions form part of a mirror, appeared to me now a 
Uiousand times more to be desired than the less and less 
existent Mflc Simonet One of them, y crntig, fau, by her* 
self, with a sad expression on a face framed in a straw 
hat trimmed nith held Boners, gazed at me for a mO' 
meet with a dreamy air and struck me as being attraaive 
Then ii was the turn of another, and of a third , finally 
of a dark one with glowing checks Almost all of them 
were known if not to myscU, to Saini-Loup 
He had in fact before he made the actjuaioUQoe of his 
present mistress, litcd so much in the restricted world of 
amorous adventure that all the women who would be din- 
ing on these evenings at Rivebellc, where many of them 
had appealed i^uue b) tbance, hasing tome to the tsAlt 
some to join their lovers, others m ihe hope of finding 
fresh lovers there there was scarcely one that he did noc 
know from having spent— -or if not he, one or other of his 
{nends— at least one night in their company He did not 
boW to them if they were with men, and the), albeit 
they looked more at him than at anyone else, for the in- 
diffeience which he was known to feci towards every 
woman who was not his actress gave him m their eyes an 
exceptional interest, appeared not to know hira. But 
you could hear them whispering “That's young Samt- 
Loup It seems he’s still quite gone on that girl of hxs 
Got It bad, he has What a dear boy ' I think he’s just 
wonderful , and what style I Some girls do have all the 
luck, don’t they ' And he’s so nice in every way. I 
saw a lot of him when I was with d’Oileans They were 
quite inseparable, those two He was going the pace, that 
time But he’s given it all up now, she can’t complain 
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She’s had a good run of luck, that she can say. And I 
ask you, what in the world can he see in her ? He must 
be a bit of a chump, when all’s said and done. She’s got 
feet like boats, whiskers like an American, and her undies 
are filthy. I can tell you, a little shop girl would 
be ashamed to be seen in her knickers. Do just look at 
his eyes a moment ; you would jump Into the fire for a 
man like that. Hush, don’t say a word ; he’s seen me ; 
look, he’s smiling. Oh, he remembers me all right. Just 
you mention my name to him, and see what he says ! ” 
Between these girls and him I surprised a glance of mutual 
understanding. I should have liked him to introduce 
me to them, so that I might ask them for assignations 
and they give them to me, even if I had been unable 
to keep them. For otherwise their appearance would 
remain for all time devoid, in my memory, of that part 
of itself — just as though it had been hidden by a veil 
— which varies in every woman, which we cannot im- 
agine In any woman until we have actually seen it in 
her, and which is apparent only in the glance that she 
directs at us, that acquiesces in our desire and promises 
that it shall be satisfied. And yet, even when thus re- 
duced, their aspect was for me far more than that of 
women whom I should have known to be virtuous, and 
it seemed to me not to be, like theirs, flat, with nothing 
behind it, fashioned in one piece with no solidity. It 
was not, of course, for me what it must be for Saint-Loup 
who, by an act of memory, beneath the indifference, trans- 
parent to him, of the motionless features which affected 
not to know him, or beneath the dull formality of the 
greeting that might equally well have been addressed to 
anyone else, could recall, could see, through dishevelled 
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locks, a swooning mouth, a paif of half-closed c\cs, a 
whole silent piaurc like those that painters, to cheat 
their visitors’ senses, drape with a decent covering Un- 
doubtedh , for me who felt that nothing of my personality 
had penetrated the surface of this woman or that, or would 
be borne b) her upon ihc unknown wajs which she would 
tread through life, those faces teniaincd scaled But it 
was quite enough to know that they did open, for them 
to seern to me of a price which T should not have set on 
them had they been but precious medals, instead of 
lockets within which were hidden memories of love. As 
for Robert scarcely able to keep in his place at table, 
concealins beneath a courtier’s smile his w amor’s thirst 
for action— when I examined him 1 could see how closely 
the vicorous structure of his triangular face must have 
been modelled on that of hw ancestors' faces a face de- 
vised rather for an ardent bowman than for a delicate 
student. Beneath hia fine skin the bold construction, the 
feudal architecture were apparent His head made one 
think of those old dungeon keeps on which the disused 
battlements are still to be seen, although inside they have 
been converted into libraiics 

On our way baidc to Balbec, of those of the fair 
strangers to whom he had introduced me I wijuid repeat 
to myself w iihoul a moment’s interruption, and yet almost 
unconsciously “What a delightful woman'’’ as one 
chimes m with the reftam of a song I admit that these 
words were prompted rather fay th# state of my nerves 
thanbv anv lasting judgmenl. It was nevertheless true 
that if 1 h.,d had a thousand francs on me and if there 
had sull been a jeweller’s shop open at that hour, 1 should 
have bought the lady a nng When the successive hours 
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of our life are thus displayed against too widely dissimilar 
backgrounds, we find that we give away too much of 
ourselves to all sorts of people who next day will not in- 
terest us in the least. But we feel that we are still re- 
sponsible for what we said to them overnight, and that 
we must honour our promises. 

As on these evenings I came back later than usual to 
the hotel, it was with ]oy that I recognised, in a room 
no longer hostile, the bed on which, on the day of my ar- 
rival, I had supposed that it would always be impossible 
for me to find any rest, whereas now my weary limbs 
turned to it for support ; so that, in turn, thighs, hips, 
shoulders burrowed into, trying to adhere at every angle 
to the sheets that covered its mattress, as if my fatigue, 
like a sculptor, had wished to take a cast of an entire hu- 
man body. But I could not go to sleep; I felt the approach 
of morning ; peace of mind, health of body were no longer 
mine. In my distress it seemed that never should I re- 
capture them. I should have had to sleep for a long time 
if I were to overtake them. But then, had I begun to 
doze, I must In any event be awakened in a couple of 
hours by the symphonic concert on the beach. Suddenly 
I was asleep, I had fallen into that deep slumber in which 
are opened to us a return to childhood, the recapture of 
past years, of lost feelings, the disincarnation, the trans- 
migration of the soul, the evoking of the dead, the illu- 
sions of madness, retrogression towards the most elemen- 
tary of the natural kingdoms (for we say that we often see 
animals in our dreams, but we forget almost always that 
we are ourself then an animal deprived of that reasoning 
power which projects upon things the light of certainty ; 
we present on the contrary to the spectacle of life only 
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a dubious vision, destrojcd afr«h every moment b) 
oblivion, the former realit) fading before that which fol- 
lows jt as one projection of a magic lantern fades before 
the next as we change the slide), all those mysteries which 
we imagine ourselves not to Vnow and into which we arc 
in reality inniatcd almost every night, as wc ate into the 
other great mystery of annihilation and resurrection 
Rendered more vagabond by the difficulty of digesting my 
Rjvebelle dinner, the successive and fiichermg illumina- 
tion q{ shadowy zones of my past made of me a being 
whose supreme happiness would have been that of mccung 
Legrandin, with whom I had just been talbng m my 
dream 

And then even my own life was entirely hidden from 
roe by a new setting, like the ‘drop” lowered right at 
the front of the stage before which, while tlie scene 
shifters are busy behind, actors appear in a fresh “ turn ” 
The turn in which I was now cast for a part was in the 
manner of an Oriental fairy tale , I retained iio know- 
ledge of my past or of myself, on account of the intense 
proxiimty of this interpolated scenery , I was merely a 
person who received the bastinado and underwent vanous 
punishments for a crime the nature of which I could not 
distinguish, though it was actually that of having taken 
too much port wine Suddenly f awoke and discovered 
that, thanks to a long sleep, I had not heard a note of 
the concert. It was already aliemoon , I verified this 
by my watch alter several efforu to sit up in bed, efforts 
fruitless at first and interrupted by backward falls on to 
my pillow, but those short falls which are a sequel of 
sleep as of other forms of intoxicauon, whether due to 
wine or to convalescence , besides, before I had so much 
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as looked at the time, I was certain, that it was past raid- 
day. Last night I had been nothing more than an empty 
vessel, without weight, and (since I must first have gone 
to bed to be able to keep still, and have been asleep to be 
able to keep silent) had been unable to refrain from mov- 
ing about and talking; I had no longer any stability, any 
centre of gravity, I was set in motion and it seemed that 
I might have continued on my dreary course until I 
reached the moon. But if, while I slept, my eyes had not 
seen the time, my body had nevertheless contrived to cal- 
culate it ; had measured the hours ; not on a dial super- 
ficially marked and figured, but by the steadily growing 
weight of all my replenished forces which, like a power- 
ful clockwork, it had allowed, notch by notch, to descend 
from my brain into the rest of my body in which there 
had risen now to above my knees the unbroken abundance 
of their store. If it is true that the sea was once upon 
a time our native element, into which we must plunge our 
cooling blood if we are to recover our strength, it is the 
same with the oblivion, the mental non-existence of sleep ; 
we seem then to absent ourselves for a few hours from 
Time, but the forces which we have gathered in that in- 
terval without expending them, measure it by their quan- 
tity as accurately as the pendulum of the clock or the 
crumbling pyramid of the sandglass. Nor does one 
emerge more easily from such sleep than from a pro- 
longed spell of wakefulness, so strongly does everything 
tend to persist ; and if it is true that certain narcotics 
make us sleep, to have slept for any time is an even 
stronger narcotic, after which we have great difficulty in 
making ourselves wake up. Like a sailor who sees plainly 
the harbour in which he can moor his vessel, still tossed 
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bv the waves 1 had a qirne de&iute jdca o{ IcxiVing al the 
time and of gciung up, but mj body was at every mo- 
roent cast bach upon the ude ol sleep , the landing tv as 
difficult and before 1 attained a position m which I could 
reach mv watch and confrMrt with »s tunc that indicated 
by the wealth of accumulated niatcria! which mj stiff- 
cned limbs liad at ihcir disposal, I tell back two or three 
limes more upon mv piffow 

At Icncth 1 could rcath and read jt “ Two o’clock, in 
the afternoon ' * I tang , but at once I returned to a 
slumber which this time, must fiave lasted larmite!) 
loneer if I was to judge b) the refreshment the sisioo of 
an immense night overpassed whKh I found on awakea- 
tns And ' et as m> aveakening was caused bv the entry of 
Fran^oise and as her entrv had been prompted by ro> 
nnging the bell this second sleep which, it seemed to mcr 
must have been longer than the other and had brought 
me so much comfort and forgetfulness, could not have 
lasted for more than hall a mmute 

My grandmother opened the door of my bedroom , I 
asked her various questions about the Lcgrandin family 

It is not enough to say that I had reiurned to uanquil- 
bty and health, for u was more than a mere interval of 
space that had divided them from me vesletday, 1 had 
had all night long to struggle against a contrary ude, and 
now 1 not only found myself again m their presence, they 
had once more entered inw me At cenam definite and 
still somewhat painful pomu beneath the surface of my 
empty head which would one dav be broken, letting my 
ideas escape for all time, those ideas had once again 
taken their proper places and resumed that au&tence by 
which hiihetio, alas, they had (ailed to profit 
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Once again I had escaped from the impossibility of 
sleeping, from the deluge, the shipwreck of my nervous 
storms. I feared now not at all the menaces that had 
loomed over me the evening before, when I was dismantled 
of repose. A new life was opening before me ; without 
making a single movement, for I was still shattered, al- 
though quite alert and well, I savoured my weariness 
with a light heart ; it had isolated and broken asunder 
the bones of my legs and arms, which I could feel as- 
sembled before me, ready to cleave together, and which 
I was to raise to life merely by singing, like the builder 
in the fable. 

Suddenly I thought of the fair girl with the sad expres- 
sion whom I had seen at Rivebelle, where she had looked 
at me for a moment. Many others, in the course of the 
evening, had seemed to me attractive ; now she alone arose 
from the dark places of my memory. I had felt that she 
noticed me, had expected one of the waiters to come to me 
with a whispered message from her. Saint-Loup did not 
know her and fancied that she was respectable. It would 
be very difficult to see her, to see her constantly. But I 
was prepared to make any sacrifice, I thought now only 
of her. Philosophy distinguishes often between free and 
necessary acts. Perhaps there Is none to the necessity 
of which we are more completely subjected than that 
which, by virtue of an ascending power held in check 
during the act itself, makes so unfailingly (once our mind 
is at rest) spring up a memory that was levelled with other 
memories by the distributed pressure of our Indifference, 
and rush to the surface, because unknown to us it con- 
tained, more than any of the others, a charm of which 
we do not become aware until the following day. And 
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perhaps there ts not, ciiher> any act so free, fot it it soil 
unprompted by habit, bv that sort of mental hallucination 
which, when we are in Jove, facJitatcs the jn\anable re- 
appearance of the image of one partrmlar person 
Tbit was the day immediately following that on which I 
had seen file past me against a background of sea the 
beautiful procession of young girls I put questions about 
them to a number of the trsitors in the hotel, people who 
came almost every \ear to Balbec They could tell me 
nothing Later on a photograph shewed me why WTio 
could ever recognise now in them, scarcely and yet qiute 
de&niieh bevond an age >n which one changes so utterly, 
that amorphous dehaous mass, still wholly infantine, of 
little girls who only a few years back, might have been 
teen sitting m a ring on the sand round a tent , a sort of 
white and vague constellation m which one would have 
distinguished a pair of eyes that spatUed more than the 
rest, a mischievous face, flaaen hair, only to Icee them 
again and to confound them almost at once in the m- 
distinct and milky nebula 

ISo doubt, m those earlier y eats that w ere still so recent. 
It was not, as it had been yesterday when they appeared 
for the first time before roe, one’s unpression of the group, 
but the group itself that had been lacking in dearness 
Then those children, mere babies, had been still at that 
elementary stage in their formation when personality has 
not set Its seal on every face Like those pnouiive or- 
ganisms m which the individual barely exists by itself, 
consists in the reef rather than m the coral insects that 
compose it, they were stiU pressed one against another. 
Sometimes one pushed her neighbour over, and then a 
Wild laugh, which seemed the sole manifestation of their 
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persona! life, convulsed them all at once, obliterating, 
confounding those indefinite, grinning faces in the congeal- 
ment of a single cluster, scintillating and tremulous. In 
an old photograph of themselves, which they were one day 
to give me, and which I have kept ever since, their in- 
fantile troop already presents the same number of par- 
ticipants as, later, their feminine procession ; one can see 
from it that their presence must, even then, have made 
on the beach an unusual mark which forced itself on the 
attention ; but one cannot recognise them individually in 
it save by a process of reasoning, leaving a clear field to all 
the transformations possible during girlhood, up to the 
point at which one reconstructed form would begin to en- 
croach upon another individuality, which must be iden- 
tified also, and whose handsome face, owing to the acces- 
sories of a large build and curly hair, may quite possibly 
have been, once, that wizened and impish little grin which 
the photograph album presents to us ; and the distance 
traversed in a short interval of time by the physical char- 
acteristics of each of these girls making of them a criterion 
too vague to be of any use, whereas what they had in com- 
mon and, so to speak, collectively, had at that early date 
been strongly marked, it sometimes happened that even 
their most intimate friends mistook one for another in this 
photograph, so much so that the question could in the 
last resort be settled only by some detail of costume which 
one of them could be certain that she herself, and not any 
of the others, had worn. Since those days, so different 
from the day on which I had just seen them strolling along 
the “ front ”, so different and yet so close in time, they 
still gave way to fits of laughter, as I had observed that 
afternoon, but to laughter of a kind that was no longer 
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with Swann would notha\e troubled u& bad we not beef 
at the seaside But since we -were still at an age when en 
thusiasm cannot keep silence, and had been transponct 
into a life m which not to be known is unendurable, w 
wrote a letter signed with both our names, in which wi 
revealed to EUtir in the two dmers seated within a fev 
^eet of him two passionate admirers of his talent, t»( 
friends of his great friend Swann, and asked to be allowed 
to paj out homage to him in person A w aiter undertook 
to conve\ this missive to the celebrity 
A celebrity EUtir was, perhaps, not yet at this period 
quite to the extent claimed by the landlord, though he was 
to reach the height of his fame within a very few >eats 
But he had been one of the first to frequent this restaurant 
when It was still only a sort of farmhouse, and had 
brought to it a whole colony of artists (who had all, as it 
happened migrated elsewhere as soon as the farm-yard W 
which the) used to feed in the open air, under a lean to 
roof, had become a fashionable centre), Eisttr himself 
had returned to HivcbeUe this esetnng only on account 
of a temporary absence of bis wife from the house which 
he had taken in the neighbourhotxi But great talcrtt, 
eten when us existence is not yet recognised, will in- 
evitably ptovoke certain phenomena of admiration, such 
as the landlord had managed to detect m the quesuons 
asked by more than one English Udy visitor, athirst for 
information as to the life led by EUt.r, or m the number 
of leilers that he received from abroad Then the land 
lord had further remarked that EUtir did not hke to be 
d.stutW when he wa, .e,l„g ,ha, he wonU r.sn .» 
the middle of the mghi and take a lutle model down to 
the water’s edge to pose lot him, nude, if the moon was 
*?4 
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shining ; and had told himself that so much labour was 
not in vain, nor the admiration of the tourists unjustified 
when he had, In one of Elstir’s pictures, recognised a 
wooden cross which stood by the roadside as you came 
into Rivebelle. 

“ It’s all right ! ” he would repeat with stupefaction, 
“ there are all the four beams ! Oh, he does take a lot 
of trouble ! ” 

And he did not know whether a little Sunrise over the 
Sea which Elstir had given him might not be worth a 
fortune. 

We watched him read our letter, put it in his pocket, 
finish his dinner, begin to ask for his things, get up to go ; 
and we were so convinced that we had shocked him by 
our overture that we would now have hoped (as keenly 
as at first we had dreaded) to make our escape without 
his noticing us. We did not bear in mind for a single in- 
stant a consideration which should, nevertheless, have 
seemed to us most important, namely that our enthusiasm 
for Elstir, on the sincerity of which we should not have 
allowed the least doubt to be cast, which we could indeed 
have supported with tlie evidence of our breathing ar- 
rested by expectancy, our desire to do no matter what that 
was difficult or heroic for the great man, was not, as we 
imagined it to be, admiration, since neither of us had ever 
seen anything that he had painted : our feeling might 
have as its object the hollow idea of a “great artist”, 
but not a body of work which was unknown to us. It 
was, at the most, admiration in the abstract, the nervous 
envelope, the sentimental structure of an admiration 
without content, that is to say a thing as indissolubly at- 
tached to boyhood as are certain organs which have 
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with Swann would not ha\c troubled u» had we nolhccJi 
at the seaside But since we were still at an age when tn 
ihusiasm cannot keep silence, and had been trans^n 
into a life m which not to be known is unendurab!^ ^ 
wrote a letter signed with both our names, in which 
revealed to EUiir m the two diners seated within a «* 
feet of him two passionate admirers of his talent, 
friends of his great friend Swann and asked to he allon 
to pay our homage to him in person A waiter undert 
to convey this missive to the celebrity , 

A celebrity Elstir was perhaps, not yet at ihw 
quite to the extent claimed by the landlord, though he '•i** 
to reach the height of his fame withm a very few J®*** 
But he had been one of the first to frequent this j 

when It was still only a son of farmhouse, and * 
brought to It a whole colony of artists (who had all, » ‘ 
happened migrated elsewhere as toon as the farm )4fdi 
wh ch ihev used to feed in the open air, under a ^**“*!| 
roof had become a fashionable centre), Elsut hii^** 
had returned to KivebeUe this evening only on accou 
of a temporary absence of his wife, from the house whi» 
he had taken m the neighbourhood But great taleiit 
even when us exutcnce is not yet recognised, wiU 
cviiably provoke certain phenomena of admiration 
as the landlord had managed to detect in the quest ^ 
asked by more than one En^ish lady visitor, athirst Wf 
information as to the life led by Ehiir, or m the nufflh^ 
of letters that he received from abroad Then the fan^ 
lord had further remarked that EUtir did not like to 
disturbed when he was working that he would rise lO 
the middle of the night and take a little model down to 
the water’s edge to pose for him, nude, if the moon war 
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shining ; and had told himself that so much labour was 
not in vain, nor the admiration of the tourists unjustified 
when he had, in one of Elstir’s pictures, recognised a 
wooden cross which stood by the roadside as you came 
into Rivebelle. 

“ It’s ail right ! ” he would repeat with stupefaction, 
“ there are all the four beams ! Oh, he does take a lot 
of trouble ! ” 

And he did not know whether a little Sunrise over the 
Sea which Elstir had given him might not be worth a 
fortune. 

We watched him read our letter, put it in his pocket, 
finish his dinner, begin to ask for his things, get up to go ; 
and we were so convinced that we had shocked him by 
our overture that we would now have hoped (as keenly 
as at first we had dreaded) to make our escape without 
his noticing us. We did not bear in mind for a single in- 
stant a consideration which should, nevertheless, have 
seemed to us most Important, namely that our enthusiasm 
for Elstir, on the sincerity of which we should not have 
allowed the least doubt to be cast, which we could indeed 
have supported with the evidence of our breathing ar- 
rested by expectancy, our desire to do no matter what that 
was difficult or heroic for- the great man, was not, as we 
imagined it to be, admiration, since neither of us had ever 
seen anything that he had painted ; our feeling might 
have as its object the hollow idea of a “great artist”, 
but not a body of work which was unknown to us. It 
was, at the most, admiration in the abstract, the nervous 
envelope, the sentimental structure of an admiration 
without content, that is to say a thing as indissolubly at- 
tached to boyhood as are certain organs which have 
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cea&cd to eivst in iHe adult man, wc were still bo)5. 
Lisur meanwhile was reaching the door when sudden!)' 
he turned and came towards us I was transported by 
a delicious thrill of terror audt as 1 could not have felt 
a few \ears later because, while age diminishes our 
capacity familianiv with the world has meanwhile de- 
ttroyed m us anv indination to provohe such strange 
encounters to feel that kind of emotion 
In the course of the few words that Elstir Kad come 
back to sa\ to us sitting doun at our table, he never 
gave anv ansuer on the several occasions on which I spoke 
to him of Swann I began to think that he did not know 
him He asked me nevertheless, to come and see him at 
his Balbec studio an mvitauon which he did not estend ta 
Saint Loup and which 1 had earned (as I might not, 
perhaps from S'lrintt's recommendation, had Elsur bees 
intimate w iih him for the part plav ed by disinterested mo* 
tives IS greater than we ate indmed to think m people's 
lives) bv a few words which made him thmk that I was 
devoted to the arts He lavished on me a friendliness 
which was as far above that of Saint Loup as that was 
above the affability of a mere tradesman Compared 
with that of a great artist, the fnendhncss of a great gen- 
tleman, charming as it may be, has the effect of an actor’s 
plajmg a part, of being feigned Saint Loup sought to 
please , Dstir loved to give, to give himself Everything 
that he possessed, ideas, work, and the rest which he 
counted for far less, be would have given gladly to anyone 
who could understand him But. failing society that was 
endurable, he hv ed in an isolation, with a savagery which 
fashionable people called pose and Ul-breedmg, public au- 
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thorities a recalcitrant spirit, his neighbours madness, his 
family selfishness and pride. 

And no doubt at first he had thought, even in his 
solitude, with enjoyment that, thanks to his work, he was 
addressing, in spite of distance, he was giving a loftier 
idea of himself to those who had misunderstood or hurt 
him. Perhaps, in those days, he lived alone not from in- 
difference but from love of his fellows, and, just as I had 
renounced Gilberte to appear to her again one day in 
more attractive colours, dedicated his work to certain peo- 
ple as a way of approaching them again, by which without 
actually seeing him they would be made to love him, ad- 
mire him, talk about him ; a renunciation is not always 
complete from the start, when we decide upon it in our 
original frame of mind and before It has reacted upon us, 
whether it be the renunciation of an invalid, a monk, an 
artist or a hero. But if he had wished to produce with 
certain people in his mind, in producing he had lived for 
himself, remote from the society to which he had become 
indifferent ; the practice of solitude had given him a love 
for it, as happens with every big thing which we have be- 
gun by fearing, because we knew it to be Incompatible 
with smaller things to which we clung, and of which it 
does not so much deprive us as it detaches us from them. 
Before we experience it, our whole preoccupation is to 
know to what extent we can reconcile it with certain pleas- 
ures which cease to be pleasures as soon as we have ex- 
perienced it. 

Elstir did not stay long talking to us. I made up my 
mind that I 'would go to his studio during the next few 
days, but on the following afternoon, when I had accom- 
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panied my grandmother right to the pomt at which the 
"front" ended, near the cliff* of CanapMlic, on our way 
back, at the foot of one of the tiule itrecu which ran down 
at Tight angles to the beach, we came upon a girl who, 
with lowered head like an aiumal that « being dritea 
reluctant to ns stall, and carrying golf'clubr, was walking 
in front of a person in authority, m all probability her or 
her friends “ Miss", who suggested a portrait of Jeffrey* 
by Hogarth, with a face as ted as if her favourite bever- 
age were gin rather than tea, on which a dried smear of 
tobacco at the corner of her mouth prolonged the curve of 
a rnoustache that was gtii^ed but abundant The girl 
who preceded her was like that one of the htUe band 
who, beneath a black polo<ap had shewn in an ineapres* 
*i\c chubby face a pair of laughing eye* N^ew, the prl 
who was now passing.me had also a black pelo<ap, but 
she struck me as being even pretuer than the other, the 
line of her nose was straighter, the curse of nostrd at lU 
base fuller and mote fleshy Besides, the other had 
«eemed a proud, pale girl, this one a child wcll-duaplincd 
and of rosy complexion And y«t as she was pushing a 
bicycle )ust like the other’s and was wearing the same 
temdeer gloves, I concluded that the differences arose 
perhaps from the »n^ and orcumstances m which 1 now 
saw her, for it was hardly hVely that tlierc could be at 
■Balbec a second gul, with a la« that, when a\\ was said, 
■was so similar and with the same details m her accoutre- 
ments She cast a rapid glance m my direction, for 
the next few days, when I saw the little band again on 
the beach, and indeed long afterwards when I knew alt the 
girls who composed it, I eoufd never be absolutely certain 
that any of them— even she who among them all was 
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most like her, the girl with the bicycle — was indeed the 
one that I had seen that evening at the end of the 
“front", where a street ran down to the beach, a girl 
who differed hardly at all, but was still just perceptibly 
different from her whom I had noticed in the procession. 

From that moment, whereas for the last few days my 
mind had been occupied chiefly by the tall one, it was the 
one with the golf-clubs, presumed to be Mile. Simonet, 
who began once more to absorb my attention. When 
walking with the others she would often stop, forcing'her 
friends, who seemed greatly to respect her, to stop also. 
Thus it is, calling a halt, her eyes sparkling beneath her 
polo-cap, that I see her again to-day, outlined against the 
screen which the sea spreads out behind her, and sepa- 
rated from me by a transparent, azure space, the interval 
of time that has elapsed since then, a first impression, faint 
and fine in my memory, desired, pursued, then forgotten, 
then found again, of a face which I have many times since 
projected upon the cloud of the past to be able to say to 
myself, of a girl who was actually in my room ; “ It is 

she I” 

But it was perhaps yet another, the one with geranium 
cheeks and green eyes, whom I should have liked most to 
know. And yet, whichever of them it might be, on any 
given day, that I preferred to see, the others, without her, 
were sufficient to excite my desire which, concentrated 
now chiefly on one, now on another, continued — as, on the 
first day, my confused vision — to combine and blend them, 
to make of them the little world apart, animated by a life 
in common, which for that matter they doubtless imagined 
themselves to form ; and 1 should have penetrated, in be- 
coming a friend of one of them — like a cultivated pagan or 
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a meuculoxis Chnsuan going among barbarians— inco 
a re)uvenaiing socieiv m which reigned health, uQCon- 
saousness of others, scosuat pleasures, cruelty, unintel* 
JectuaJity and )oy 

My grandmother who had been told of my meeting 
with Elstir and rejoiced at the thought of all the intel-^ 
lectual pro6i that 1 might derive from his friendship, con- 
sidered It absurd and none too polite of me not to have 
gone V et to pa) him a visit. But I could ihmk only of the 
hule band and being uncerum of the hour at which the 
gills would be passing along the front, I dated not absent 
myself Mv grandmother was astonished, too, at the 
smartness of my attire, for I had suddenly remembered 
suits which had been lying all this time at the bottom of 
my trunk I put on a different one every day, and had 
even written to Pans ordering new hats and neckties. 

It adds a great charm to life m a watering-place tike 
Balbec if the face of a pretty guf, a vendor of shells, 
cakes or flowers, painted in vivid colours m our nund, 
IS regularly, from early morning, the purpose of each of 
those leisured, luminous days which we spend upon the 
beach They become then, and for that reason, albeit un- 
occupied by any business, as alert as working-days, 
pointed, magnetised, raised slightly to meet an approach- 
ing moment, that m which, white we purchase sand-cakes, 
roses, ammonites, we wdl delight m seeing upon a femi- 
nine face Its colours displayed as purely as on a flower 
But at least, with these IviUc traffickers fust of ail we 
can speak to them, which saves us from having to con- 
struct with our imagination their aspects other than those 
With which the mere visual perception of them furnishes 
us, and to recreate their hfe, magnifying jts charm, as 
iSo 
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when we stand before a portrait ; moreover, just because 
we speak to them, we can learn where and at what time 
it will be possible to see them again. Now I had none of 
these advantages with respect to the little band. Their 
habits were unknown to me ; when on certain days I 
failed to catch a glimpse of them, not knowing the cause 
of their absence I sought to discover whether it was some- 
thing fixed and regular, if they were to be seen only every 
other day, or in certain states of the weather, or if there 
were days on which no one ever saw them. I imagined 
myself already friends with them, and saying : “ But you 

weren’t there the other day ? ” “ Weren’t we ? Oh, no, 
of course not ; that was because it was a Saturday. On 
Saturdays we don’t ever come, because . . .” If it were 
only as simple as that, to know that on black Saturday 
it was useless to torment oneself, that one might range 
the beach from end to end, sit down outside the pastry- 
cook’s and pretend to be nibbling an eclair, poke into the 
curiosity shop, wait for bathing time, the concert, high 
tide, sunset, night, all without seeing the longed-for little 
band. But the fatal day did not, perhaps, come once a 
week. It did not, perhaps, of necessity fall on Saturdays. 
Perhaps certain atmospheric conditions influenced it or 
were entirely unconnected Avith it. How many observa- 
tions, patient but not at all serene, must one accumulate 
of the movements, to all appearance irregular, of those 
unknoAvn worlds before being able to be sure that one 
has not allowed oneself to be led astray by mere coin- 
cidence, that one’s forecasts will not be proved wrong, be- 
fore one elucidates the certain laws, acquired at the cost 
of so much painful experience, of that passionate astron- 
omy. Remembering that I had not yet seen them on 
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some particular day of the neck, I assured mjscif that 
they \sould net be coming, that it was useless to wait any 
longer on the beach And at that very moment I caught 
sight of them And jet on another day which, so far as 
I could suppose that tlierc were laws that guided the 
return ol those consicllaiions, must, I had calculated, 
prove an auspicious day they did not come But to this 
primary uncertainly whether I should see them or not 
that da) there was added another, more disquieting 
whether 1 should ever set c)es on them again, for I had 
no reason after all to know that they were not about 
to sail for America, or to return to Pans This was 
enough to make me begin to love them One can feel 
an attraction towards a particular person But to release 
that fount of sorrow, that sense of the irreparable, those 
agonies which prepare the way for love there must be-~ 
and this is, perhaps, more than any person can be, the 
actual object which our passion seeks so anxiously to 
embrace — the risk of an impossibility Thus there were 
acting upon me already those influences which recur m 
the course of our successive love affairs, which can, for 
that matter, be provoked (but then rather in the life of 
cities) by the thought of htlle working girls whose half- 
holiday IS wc know not on what day, and whom we are 
afraid of having missed as they came out of the factory , 
or which at least have recurr^ in mine. Perhaps they 
arc inseparable from love , perhaps everything that 
formed a distmaivt feature of our first love attaches 
Itself to those that come after, by recollection, suggestion, 
habit, and through the successive periods of our life gives 
to its different aspects a general character 
182 
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I seized every pretext for going down to the beach at 
the hours when I hoped to succeed in finding them there. 
Having caught sight of them once while we were at lun- 
cheon, I now invariably came in late for it, waiting inter- 
minably upon the “ front ” for them to pass ; devoting all 
the short time that I did spend in the dining-room to 
interrogating with my eyes its azure wall of glass ; ris- 
ing long before the dessert, so as not to miss them should 
they have gone out at a different hour, and chafing with 
irritation at my grandmother, when, with unwitting ma- 
levolence, she made me stay with her past the hour that 
seemed to me propitious. I tried to prolong the horizon 
by setting my chair aslant ; if, by chance, I did catch 
sight of no matter which of the girls, since they all par- 
took of the same special essence, it was as if I had seen 
projected before my face in a shifting, diabolical halluci- 
nation, a little of the unfriendly and yet passionately 
coveted dream which, but a moment ago, had existed 
only — ^where it lay stagnant for all time — in my brain. 

I was in love with none of them, loving them all, and 
yet the possibility of meeting them was in my daily life 
the sole element of delight, alone made to burgeon in 
me those high hopes by which every obstacle is sur- 
mounted, hopes ending often in fury if I had not seen 
them. For the moment, these girls eclipsed my grand- 
mother in my affection ; the longest journey would at 
once have seemed attractive to me had it been to a place 
in which they might be found. It was to them that my 
thoughts comfortably clung when I supposed myself to 
be thinking of something else or of nothing. But when, 
even without knowing it, I thought of them, they, more 
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unconsciouily suU, were for me the rooutitavnous blue 
undulations of the sea, a uoop seen passing in outline 
against the waves Our most mtensne love for a person 
)S always the love, reall\ ot something else as well 
Meanwhile my grandmother was shewing, because now 
I was keenly interested m golf and laivn tennis and was 
letting slip an opportunity ot seeing at work and heanng 
talk an artist whom the knew to be one of the greatest 
of his time a disapproval which seemed to me to be based 
on somewhat narrow views I had guessed long ago in 
the Champs Elysecs, and had since established to my ow n 
satisfaction that when we are in love with a woman we 
simply project into her a state of our own soul, that the 
important thing it, therefore not the worth of the woman 
but the depth of the state and that the emotions which 
a young girl of no Und of distinction arouses m us cafl 
enable us to bring to the surface of our consciousness some 
of the most intimate parts of our bong more personal, 
more remote, more essential than would be reached by 
the pleasure that we denve from the conversation of a 
great man or even from the admiring contemplation of 
his woik. 

I was to end by complying with my grandmother’s 
wishes, all the more reluctantly in that Ehur lived at 
some distance from the “front” in one of the newest of 
Baibec’s avenues The heat of the day obliged me to 
lake the tramway which passed alone the Rue de la 
Plage, and I made an effort (so as still to believe that 
I was m the ancient lealtn of the Cimmerians, in the 
country it might be, of King Mark, or upon the site of 
the Forest of Broceliande) not to see the gimcrack splen- 
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dour of the buildings that extended on either hand, among 
which Elstir’s villa was perhaps the most sumptuously 
hideous, in spite of which he had taken it, because, of 
all that there were to be had at Balbec, it was the only 
one that provided him with a really big studio. 

It was also with averted eyes that I crossed the garden, 
which had a lawn — in miniature, like any little suburban 
villa round Paris — a statuette of an amorous gardener, 
glass balls in which one saw one’s distorted reflexion, beds 
of begonias and a little arbour, beneath which rocking 
chairs were drawn up round an iron table. But after 
all these preliminaries hall-marked with philistine ugliness, 
I took no notice of the chocolate mouldings on the 
plinths once I was in the studio ; I felt perfectly happy, 
for, with the help of all the sketches and studies that 
surrounded me, I foresaw the possibility of raising my- 
self to a poetical understanding, rich in delights, of many 
forms which I had not, hitherto, isolated from the general 
spectacle of reality. And Elstir’s studio appeared to me 
as the laboratory of a sort of new creation of the world 
in which, from the chaos that is all the things we see, he 
had extracted, by painting them on various rectangles of 
canvas that were hung everywhere about the room, here 
a wave of the sea crushing angrily on the sand its lilac 
foam, there a young man in a suit of white linen, leaning 
upon the rail of a vessel. His jacket and the spattering 
wave had acquired fresh dignity from the fact that they 
continued to exist, even altliough they were deprived of 
those qualities in which they might be supposed to con- 
sist, the wave being no longer able to splash nor the 
jacket to clothe anyone, 
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At tKc moment al whicJi I entered, the creator wai 
just finishing, with the brush %htch he had in his hand, 
the (orm of the sun at rts seuing 
The shutters •acre dosed almost everywhere round the 
studio which was fatrl) cool and, except tn one place 
where dayhghl laid against the wall its brilliant but fleet- 
ing decoration dark , there was tspen only one little rec- 
tangular nindow embowered in honeysuckle, which, otcr 
a strip o{ garden gate on an atenue , so that the atmos- 
phere of the greater part of the studio was dusky, irans 
parent and compact m the mass, but liquid and sparkling 
at the rifts where the golden clasp of sunlight banded Kr 
like a lutnp of rock crystal of which one surface, alread) 
cut and polished, here and there, gleams like a raitnt 
with iridescent rays VJhile tlsur at my request, went 
on painting I wandered about m the half-light, stopping 
to examine first one picture, then another 
Most ol those that covered the walls were not what I 
should chiefly have Uked to see of his tvork paintings lO 
what an English an journal which lay about on the 
reading room table m U»c Grand Hotel called his first and 
second manners, the mythological manner and the manner 
m which he shewed signs of Japanese influence, both ad- 
mirably exemplified, the arude said, m the collection of 
Mme de Guermantes Naturally enough, what he had m 
his studio were almost all seascapes done here, at Balbec. 
But I was able to discern from these that the charm of 
each of them lay ta a sort, of meumoiphosis of the 
things represented in it, aiwlopius to what m poetry we 
call metaphor, and that, rf God the Father had created 
things by naming them, it was by taking away their 
names or giving them oUier names that EUtir created 
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them anew. The names which denote things correspond 
invariably to an intellectual notion, alien to our true im- 
pressions, and compelling us to eliminate from them 
everything that is not in keeping with itself. 

Sometimes in my window in the hotel at Balbec, in the 
morning when Frangoise undid the fastenings of the cur- 
tains that shut out the light, in the evening when I was 
waiting until it should be time to go out with Saint-Loup, 
I had been led by some effect of sunlight to mistake what 
was only a darker stretch of sea for a distant coastline, 
or to gaze at a belt of liquid azure without knowing 
whether it belonged to sea or sky. But presently my 
reason would re-establish between the elements that dis- 
tinction which in my first impression I had overlooked. 
In the same way I used, in Paris, In my bedroom, to hear 
a dispute, almost a riot, in the street below, until I had 
referred back to its cause — a carriage for instance that 
was rattling towards me — this noise, from which I now 
eliminated the shrill and discordant vociferations which 
ray ear had really heard but which my reason knew that 
wheels did not produce. But the rare moments in which 
we see nature as she is, with poetic vision, it was from 
those that Elstir’s work was taken. One of his meta- 
phors that occurred most commonly in the seascapes 
which he had round him was precisely that which, com- 
paring land with sea, suppressed every line of demarca- 
tion between them. It was this comparison, tacitly and 
untiringly tepeated on a single canvas, which gave it that 
multiform and powerful unity, the cause (not always 
clearly perceived by themselves) of the enthusiasm which 
Eistir's work aroused in certain collectors. 

It was, for Instance, for a metaphor of this sort in a' 
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picture of the harbour of Carquethuit, a picture which 
he had finished a feu das* earlier and at which I now 
stood gazing mj fill — that Ektir had prepared the mind 
of the spectator hy employing, for the hltlc towRi only 
marine terms, and urban terms for the tea IVhether 
Its houses concealed a part of the harbour a dry doclc, 
<jr perhaps the sea lUeff cane cranking tn among tie 
land, as constaniU happened on the Balbec coast, on the 
other side of the promontory on which the town was 
built the roots were overtopped (as »l had been by null* 
chimnejs or church steeples) by masts which had the 
effect of making the vessels to which they belonged ap- 
pear town bred, budt on land, an impression which wa» 
strengthened by the sight of other boau, moored afofig 
the }ett% but m such serned ranks that you could see 
men talking across from one deck to another without being 
able to distinguish the dividing fine the chink of water 
between them, so that thw fishing fleet seemed lets W 
belong to the water than, for instance, the churdics of 
Cricjuebec which, in the far distance, surrounded by 
water on every side because you saw them without seeing 
the town, in a powdery haze of sunlight and crumbling 
waves, teemed to be emerging fiom the waters, blown 
m alabaster or m sea foam, and, enclosed in the band of 
a parucolouted rainbow, to form an unreal, a mysucal 
picture On the beach m Uie foreground the painter 
had arranged that the eye should discover no fixed 
boundary, no absc^ute line of demarcation between earth 
arid ocean The men who were pushing down their 
boats into the sea were niomng as much through the 
waves as along the sand, which, being wet, reflected theif 
hulls as if they were already in the water The sea 
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itself did not come up in an even line but followed the 
Irregularities of the shore, which the perspective of the 
picture increased still further, so that a ship actually at 
sea, half-hidden by the projecting works of the arsenal, 
seemed to be sailing across the middle of the town ; 
Women who were gathering shrimps among the rocks had 
the appearance, because they were surrounded by water 
and because of the depression which, after the ringlike 
barrier of rocks, brought the beach (on the side nearest 
the land) down to sea-level, of being in a marine grotto 
overhung by ships and waves, open yet unharmed in the 
path of a miraculously averted tide. If the whole picture 
gave this impression of harbours in which the sea entered 
into the land, in which the land was already subaqueous 
and the population amphibian, the strength of the marine 
element was everywhere apparent ; and round about the 
rocks, at the mouth of the harbour, where the sea was 
rough, you felt from the muscular efforts of the fishermen 
and the obliquity of the boats leaning over at an acute 
angle, compared with the calm erectness of the warehouse 
on the harbour, the church, the houses of the town to 
which some of the figures were returning while others were 
coming out to fish, that they were riding bareback on 
the water, as it might be a swift and fiery animal whose 
rearing, but for their skill, must have unseated them. 
A party of holiday makers were putting gaily out to sea 
in a boat that tossed like a jaunting-car on a rough road ; 
their boatman, blithe but attentive, also, to what he was 
doing, trimmed the bellying sail, every one kept in his 
place, so that the weight should not be all on one side 
of the boat, which might capsize, and so they went racing 
over sunlit fields into shadowy places, dashing down into 
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the troughs oi wascs It was a fine motnmg m spite of 
the recent storm Indeed, one could still feel the powerful 
activnties that must first be neutralised tn order to attain 
the easy balance of the boats that laj motionless, enjoy- 
ing sunshine and breeze, in part* nhere the sea was so 
calm that its reflexions had almost more solidity and 
reality than the floating hulls, vaporised b) an effect of 
the sunlight, pans which the perspeciue of the picture 
dovetailed m among others Or rather you would not 
have called them, other parts of the sea For betneen 
those pans there was as much difference as there was 
betueen one of them and the church rising from the 
water, or the ships behind the tonn \out reason then 
set to worV. and made a single eleinent ol what was here 
blaclt beneath a gathentg storm a hule farther all of 
one colour with the sLy and as brightly burnished, »od 
eiscuhere so bleached by ruashme, hare and foam, « 
compact, so terrestrial, so circumscribed with bouses ihst 
you thought of some white stone causeway or of a field 
of snow, up the surface of which it was quite fnghiemng 
to see a ship go cUtobing high and dry, as a carriage 
climbs dripping from a ford, but which a moment later, 
when you saw on the raited and broken surface of the 
solid plain boaw drunkenly heaving, you understood, 
identical in all these different aspects, to be sull the sea 
Although we arc jusufied m saymg that there can be 
no progress, no discovery m art, but only m the sciences, 
and that the artist who begins afte^h upon bis own ac- 
count an individual effort cannot be cither helped or 
hindered by the efforts of all the others, we must never- 
theless admit that, in so far as art brings mio prominence 
certain laws, once an industry has taken those laws and 
190 
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vulgarised them, the art that was first in the field loses, 
in retrospect, a little of its originality. Since Elstir be- 
gan to paint, we have grown familiar with what are called 
“ admirable ” photographs of scenery and towns. If we 
press for a definition of what their admirers mean by 
the epithet, we shall find that it is generally applied to 
some unusual picture of a familiar object, a picture dif- 
ferent from those that we are accustomed to sec, unusual 
and yet true to nature, and for that reason doubly im- 
pressive to us because it startles us, makes us emerge 
from our habits and at the same time brings us back 
to ourselves by recalling to us an earlier impression. For 
instance, one of these “ magnificent ” photographs will il- 
lustrate a law of perspective, will shew us some cathedral 
which we are accustomed to see in the middle of a town, 
taken instead from a selected point of view from which 
it will appear to be thirty times the height of the houses 
and to be thrusting a spur out from the bank of the 
river, from which it is actually a long way off. Now 
the effort made by Elstir to reproduce things not as he 
knew them to be but according to the optical illusions 
of which our first sight of them is composed, had led him 
exactly to this point ; he gave special emphasis to certain 
of these laws of perspective, which were thus all the more 
.striking^ since his art had been their first interpreter. A 
river, because of the windings of its course, a bay because 
of the apparent contact of the cliffs on either side of it, 
would look as though there had been hollowed out in 
thc' heart of the plain or of the mountains a lake ab- 
solutely landlocked on every side. In a picture of a view 
from Balbec painted upon a scorching day in summer an 
inlet of the sea appeared to be enclosed in walls of pink 
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granite, not to be the sea, wbidi began farther out. The 
continuity of the ocean WM suggested only by the 
which, wheeling ovte what, when one looked at the 
picture, seemed to be solid rock, were as a matter of fact 
inhaling the moist sapour of the shifting tide Other 
laws were discernible in the same canvas as at the foot 
of immense chffi, the hllipuuan grace of white sails on the 
blue mirror on whose auiface they looked like butterflies 
asleep, and certain contrasu between the depth of the 
shadows and the paUtduy of the light This plaj of light 
and shade, which also photography has rendered common- 
place, had interested Usiit so much that at one time he 
had painted what were almost mirages, in which a castle 
crowned with a tower appeared as a perfect arde of 
castle prolonged by a tower at ns summit, and at «t* 
foot by an inverted tower, whether because the tjceplional 
purity of the atmosphere on a fine day gave the shadow 
reflected in the water the hardness and brightness of the 
stone, or because the morning tnisu rendered the stone 
as vaporous as the shadow And similarly beyond the 
tea, behind a Vine of woods, began another sea roseate 
with the light of the setting sun which was, m fact, the 
sky The light, as it were preapnaung new solids, thrust 
back the hull of the boat on which it fell behind the other 
hull that was stiU m shadow, and rearranged like the 
steps of a crystal staircase what was materially a plane 
surface, but was broken up by the play of light and 
shade upon the rnottmg sea A river running beneath 
the bridges of a town was caught from a cenam point 
of view so that it appeared entirely dislocated, novr 
broadened into a lake, now narrowed into a rivulet, broken 
elsewhere by the mUrruptsem of » hilt crowned wuh trees 
i9» 
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reality an exceptionally cduvated mmd When I con- 
fessed CO turn ihc disappcnotount that I had felt upon 
seeing the porch it Balbec “ What ' ” he had ex- 
claimed,'' jouwercdisappointcdbyiheporch ' Why,u'< 
the finest iHustrated Bible that the people ha\e ever had 
That Virgin and all the bas-reticfa telling the story of 
her life, they arc the most loving, the most inspired ex- 
pression of that endless poem of adoration and praise in 
which the middle ages extolled the glorv of the Madonna. 
If you only knew, side by side with the most sempufous 
accuracy in tendering the sacred text, what exquisite ideas 
the old carset had, what profound vhoughu, what deh- 
cwiis poetry ' 

“A wonderful idea, that great sheet in whidt the 
angels ate carrying the body of the Virgin, loo sacred 
for them to venture to touch u with their hands ” , <I 
mentioned to him that this thecae had been ueated aiso 
at Samt-AndrS-des-Champs he had teen photographs of 
the porch there, and agreed but pointed out that the 
bustling activity of those little peasant figures, all hurry- 
ing at once toward* the Vngm, was not the same thing 
as the gravity of those two great angels, almost Italian, 
so springing, so gentle) “the angel who is carrying 
the Virgin’* soul, to reunite u with her body , m the 
meeung of the Virgin wiih Elizabeth, ElixabetVs gesture 
when she touches the Virgin’s Womb and marvel* to 
feel that it i* great with child , and the bandaged arm 
of the midwife who had refined, unless she touched, to 
behevc the ImmaculaU Concepuon , and the linen cloth 
thrown by the Virgin to Sami Thomas to give him a 
proof of the Resurrecnoa , that »«!, too. which the Virgin 
tears from her own bosom to covet the nakedness of her 
>9i 
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Son, from Whose Side the Churcb receives in a chalice 
the Wine of the Sacrament, while, on His other side the 
Synagogue, whose kingdom is at an end, has its eyes 
bandaged, holds a half-broken sceptre and lets fall, with 
the crown that is slipping from its head, the tables of the 
old law ; and the husband who, on the Day of Judgment, 
as he helps his young wife to rise from her grave, lays 
her hand- against his own heart to reassure her, to prove 
to her that it is indeed beating, is that such a trumpery 
idea,, do you think, so stale and commonplace ? And the 
angel who is taking away the sun and the moon, hence- 
forth useless, since it Is written that the Light of the 
Cross shall be seven times brighter than the light of the 
firmament ; and the one who is dipping his hand in 
the water of the Child’s bath, to see whether it is warm 
enough ; and the one emerging from the clouds to place 
the crown upon the Virgin’s brow, and all the angels 
who are leaning from the vault of heaven, between the 
balusters of the New Jerusalem, and throwing up their 
arms with terror or joy at the sight of the torments of 
the wicked or the bliss of the elect ! For it is all the 
circles of heaven, a whole gigantic poem full of theology 
and symbolism that you have before you there. It is 
fantastic, mad, divine, a thousand times better than any- 
thing you will see in Italy, where for that matter this 
very tympanum has been carefully copied by sculptors 
with far less genius. There never was a time when 
genius was universal ; that is all nonsense ; it would be 
going beyond the age of gold. The fellow who carved 
that front, you may make up your mind that he was every 
bit as great, that he had just as profound ideas as the 
men you admire most at the present day. I could shew 
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you what I mean if v,t went there together. There 
are certain passages, from the Office of the Assumption 
■which have been rendered with a subtilty of expression 
that Redon hinsclf has never equalled ” 

This vast celestial tistob of which he spoltc to me, this 
gigantic iheotogical poem which, I understood, had been 
inscribed there m stone^ )cl when roy eyes, big with 
desire, had opened to gaze upon the front of Balbec 
church, It was not these things that 1 had seen I spoVe 
to him of those great statues of saints, which, mounted 
on scaffolds formed a sort of avenue on cither side. 

“ It starts from the nusu of anuqmty to end la Jesvs 
Chnst ” he explained “ You see on one side His »a 
cestors after the spirit, on the other the Kings of Judah, 
His ancestors after the flesh ^ the ages are there 
And sf ^Qu had loohed mote dosely at what you took 
for scaffolds you would base been able to give names to 
the figures standing on them At the feet of Moses you 
would have recognised the calf of gold, at Abraham's the 
rant and at Joseph’s the demon counselling Pouphat’s 
wife” 

I told him also that I had gone there eipecimg to find 
an almost Persian building, and that this had doubtless 
been one of the chief factors in my disappointment, 
“ Indeed, no ” he assured rnc, “ « is perfectly true Some 
parts of it are quite ocieotal , one of the capitals tepro* 
duces so exactly a Persian subject that you cannot ac- 
count lor VI by the persistence of Oriental traditions 
The carver must have copied some casket brought from 
the East by explorers” And he did indeed shew me, 
later on, the photograph of a capital on which I saw 
dragons that were almost Chinese devouring one another, 
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but at Balbec this little piece of carving had passed un- 
noticed by me in the general effect of the building which 
did not conform to the pattern traced in my mind by the 
words, “ an almost Persian church 

The intellectual pleasures which I enjoyed in this studio 
did not in the least prevent me from feeling, although 
they enveloped us as it were in spite of ourselves, the 
warm polish, the sparkling gloom of the place itself and, 
through the little window framed in honeysuckle, in the 
avenue that was quite rustic, the resisting dryness of the 
sun-parched earth, screened only by the diaphanous gauze 
woven of distance and of a tree-cast shade. Perhaps the 
unaccountable feeling of comfort which this summer day 
was giving me came like a tributary to swell the flood 
of joy that had surged in me at the sight of Elstir's 
Carquethuit Harbour. 

I had supposed Elstir to be a modest man, but I 
realised my mistake on seeing his face cloud with melan- 
choly when, in a little speech of thanks, I uttered the 
word “ fame Men who believe that their work will, 
last — as was the case with Elstir — form the habit of plac- 
ing that work in a period when they themselves will 
have crumbled into dust. And thus, by obliging them to 
reflect on their own extinction, the thought of fame sad- 
dens them because it is inseparable from the thought of 
death. I changed the conversation in the hope of driv- 
ing away the cloud of ambitious melancholy with which 
unwittingly I had loaded Elstir’s brow. “ Some one ad- 
vised me once,” I began, thinking of the conversation we 
had' had with Legrandin at Combray, as to which I was 
glad of an. opportunity of learning ElstiPs views, “ not 
to visit Brittany, because it would not be wholesome for 
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a mind wit a natural tcodenc) to dream” “Not at 
all , ” he replied “ Whtn the mind lias a tendency to 
dream, it u a mistaVc to keep dreamt away from it, to 
ration jtt dreams So long at you distract your mmd 
{tom Its dre-ims it wiH not know them for what they 
are; you will always be being taken m by the appear* 
ance of things because Nou will not have grasped them 
true nature 11 a bule dreaming is dangerous, the cure 
for It IS not to dream less but to dream more, to dream 
all the tune One must hate a thorough understanding 
of one’s dreams if one is not to be troubled by them , 
there IS a way of separating ones dreams from one's 
life which so often pr^uces good results that 1 ask tny* 
self whether one ought not, at all costs, to try u, simply 
as a pre>enti\e, just as certain surgeons make out that 
we ought, to asoid the risk of appendioiis later on, to 
have all our appendices taken out when wc ate children " 
Eliur and I had meanwhile been walking about the 
studio, and had reached the window that looked across 
the garden on to a narrow atenue, a side-street that was 
almost a country lane. We had gone there to breathe 
the cooler air ot the late afternoon 1 supposed myself 
to be nowhere near the girls of the little band, and it 
was only by saenhang for once the hope of seeing them 
that I had yielded to my grandmother's prayers and 
had gone to see Elsur For where the thing is to be 
found that wc are seeking we never know, and often 
we steadily, for a long time, avoid the place to which, 
for nuiie different reasons, everyone has been asking 
us to go But we never suspect that we shall there 
see the very person of whom we are thinking I looked 
out vaguely over the country road which, outside the 
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studio, passed quite dose to it but did not belong to 
Elstir. Suddenly there appeared on it, coming along it 
at a rapid pace, the young bicyclist of the little band, 
with, over her dark hair, her polo-cap pulled down to- 
wards her plump cheeks, her eyes merry and almost im- 
portunate ; and on that auspicious path, miraculously 
filled with promise of delights, I saw her beneath the 
trees throw to Elstir the smiling greeting of a friend, a 
rainbow that bridged the gulf for me between our ter- 
raqueous world and regions which I had hitherto regarded 
as inaccessible. She even came up to give her hand to 
die painter, though without stopping, and I could see 
that she had a liny beauty spot on her chin, “ Do you 
know that girl, sir ? ” I asked Elstir, realising that he 
could if he chose make me known to her, could invite us 
both to the house. And this peaceful studio with its 
rural horizon was at once filled with a surfeit of delight 
such as a child might feel in a house where he was al- 
ready happily playing when he learned that, in addition, 
out of that bounteousness which enables lovely things 
and noble hosts to increase their gifts beyond all measure, 
there was being prepared for him a sumptuous repast, 
Elstir told me that she was called Albertine Simonet, and 
gave me the names also of her friends, whom I described 
to him with sufficient accuracy for him to identify them 
almost without hesitation. I had, with regard to their 
social position, made a mistake, but not the mistake that 
I usually made at Balbec. I was always ready to take 
for princes the sons of shopkeepers when they appeared 
on horseback. This time I had placed in an interloping 
class the daughters of a set of respectable, people, ex- 
tremely rich, belonging to the world of industry and busi- 
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ness It was the class which, oo first thoughts, micfetied 
me least. « held for me neither the mystery o( the 
lower orders nor that of a soaety such as the Guermamts 
frequented. And no doubt if an inherent quality, a tank 
which they could rteser forfeit had not been conferred 
on them m my daezlcd eset by the glaring vacuity or 
the seaside life all round them, 1 should perhaps not 
have succeeded in resisting and oscrcotning the idea that 
they were the daughters of prosperous merchants I could 
not help marvelling to sec how the French middle 
class was a wonderful studio full of sculpture of lif 
noblest and roost varied kind What unimagincd 
what richness ol invention m the character of their faces, 
what firmness, what freshness Mhai simplicity lO their 
features The shrewd old monev*<hangers from whose 
loins these Dianas and these nymphs had sprung teemed 
to me to have been the greatest of statuaries Sefore I 
had time to register the social roetamorphosis of tJresf 
girls — so are these discoveries of a mistake these modifi 
cations of the notion one has of a person instantaneous 
as a chemical combination — there was already installed 
behind their faces so street arab in type that I had taken 
them for the mistresses of racing bicyclists, of boirog 
champions, the idea that they might easily be connected 
with the family of some lanyer or other whom we knew 
I was barely conscious of what was meant by Alberime 
Simonet she had certainly no conception of what she 
was one day to mean to tne Dven the name, Simonet, 
which I had already heard spoken on the beach, if I had 
been asked to write it down I should have spelt with 
a double ‘n’ never dreaming of the importance which 
this family attached to there being but one in their name. 

SCO 
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In proportion as we descend the social scale our snob- 
bishness fastens on to mere nothings which are perhaps 
no more null than the distinctions observed by the aris- 
tocracy, but, being more obscure, more peculiar to the 
individual, take us more by surprise. Possibly there had 
been Simonnets who had done badly in business, or some- 
thing worse still even. The fact remains that the 
Simonets never failed, it appeared, to be annoyed if any- 
one doubled their ‘ n \ They wore the air of being the 
only Simonets in the world with one ‘ n ’ instead of two, 
and were as proud of it, perhaps, as the Montmorency 
family were of being the premier barons of France. I 
asked Elstir whether these girls lived at Balbec ; yes, he 
told me, some of them at any rate. The villa in which one 
of them lived was at that very spot, right at the end of 
the beach, where the cliffs of Canapville began. As this 
girl was a great friend of Albertine Simonet, this was 
another reason for me to believe that it was indeed the 
latter whom I had met that day when I was with my 
grandmother. There were of course so many of those 
little streets running down to the beach, and all at the 
same angle, that I could not have pointed out exactly 
which of them it had been. One would like always to 
remember a thing accurately, but at the time one’s 
vision was clouded. And yet that Albertine and the girl 
whom I had seen going to her friend’s house were one 
and the same person was a practical certainty. In spite 
of which, whereas the countless images that have since 
been furnished me by the dark young golfer, however 
different they may have been from one another, have 
overlaid one another (because I now know that they 
all belong to her), and if I retrace the thread of my 
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memories I can, under cover of ih« idcoUty, 
though along a lunnelUd passage pass through all 
unages m turn without losing my consciousness of tie 
same person behind tl cm all if on the other hand, I wu“ 
to re\ert to the girl whom I passed that day when I *** 
with my grandmother 1 must escape first into (reef *ir 
1 am conNinced that u » Albertme whom I find there, 
the same grl as her who would oUco slop dead among 
her moung comrades in her walL along the foregrou 
o{ the sea but all those more recent images remain sepa- 
rate from that earlier one because I am unable to confer | 
on her rctrospeaively an identity xrhich she had not ior 
me at the moment in w hidi she caught my ej e , « hateter 
assurance 1 ma) derive Irom the law of probabihiicSf 
girl with plump cheeks who stared at me so boldly fro» 
the angle of the I lUe street and the beach and by vrhoo 
I believe that I might have been loved 1 have never, m 
the strict sense of the words seen again 
My hesitation between the diSeretii girls of the Uttle 
bani all of whom retained something of the collective 
charm which had at first disturbed me, combined with 
the reasons already given to allow me later on, even at 
the time of my greater — mj second — passion for Alber- 
tine, a son of intermittent and very bncf liberty to ab- 
stain from loving her From having strayed among all 
her fnends before it finally concentrated itself on her, 
my love kept now and then, between itself and the 
image of Alberune a certain play” of light and shade 
which enabled it like a badly fitted lamp, to flit over 
the surface of each of the othert before settling its focus 
upon her the connexion between the pain which I felt 
in roy bean and the memory of Albertine did not seem 
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to me necessary ; I might perhaps have managed to co- 
ordinate it with the image of another person. Which 
enabled me, in a momentary flash, to banish reality alto- 
gether, not only external reality, as in my love for Gil- 
berte (which I had recognised to be an internal state in 
which I drew from myself alone the particular quality, 
the special character of the person whom I loved, every- 
thing that rendered her indispensable to my happiness), 
but even the other reality, internal and purely subjective, 

“Not a day passes but one or the other of them 
comes by here, and looks in for a minute or two,” Elstir 
told me, plunging me in despair when I thought that if 
I had gone to see him at once, when my grandmother 
had begged me to do so, I should, in all probability, 
long since have made Albertine’s acquaintance. 

She had passed on ; from the studio she was no longer 
in sight. I supposed that she had gone to join her friends 
on the “front”. Could I have appeared there suddenly 
with Elstir, I should have got to know them all. I 
thought of endless pretexts for inducing him to take a 
turn with me on the beach. I had no longer the same 
peace of mind as before the apparition of the girl in the 
frame of the little window ; so charming until then in its 
fringe of honeysuckle, and now so drearily empty. El- 
stir caused me a joy that was tormenting also when he 
said that he would go a little way with me, but that he 
must first finish the piece of work on which he was en- 
gaged, It was a flower study but not one of any of the 
flowers, portraits of which I would rather have commisr 
sioned him to paint than the portrait of a person, so 
that I might learn from the revelation of his genius what 
I had so often sought in vain from the flowers them- 
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selves— hawthorn while and pmV, cornflowers, apple*blos« 
som EUur as he worVed talked botany to me, but I 
scarce!) listened , he was no longer sufiiaent m himseif, 
he was now only the necessary intermcdiaf) between these 
girls and me , the distinction which, only a few moments 
ago, his talent had still given him in my ejes was new 
worthless save m to lar as st might confer a little on me 
also m the eves of the hide band to whom I should be 
presented by him 

1 paced up and down the room, impatient for him to 
finish what he was doing, 1 picked up and examined 
various sketches, any number of which were stacked 
against the walls In this way 1 happened to bring to 
light a water-colour which evidently belonged to a much 
eatUer period in Elstir'i life, and gave me that particular 
lund of enchantment which is dilTused by works of art 
not onl) deliciously executed but representing a tubject 
to Singular and so seductive that it is to it that we at* 
tribute a great deal et their charm, as if the charm were 
something that the painter had merely to uncover, to ob- 
serve, realised already in a matenal form bv nature, and 
to reproduce m art. That such objects can exist, beauti- 
ful quite apart from the painter’s interpreiaiion of them, 
satisfies a sort of innate matenalitni m us, against which 
our reason contends and acts as a counterpoise to the 
abstractions of aesthetics It was— vhis water-colour— 
the portrait of a )oung woman, by no means beautiful 
but of a curious type, m a dose-fitijog mob-cap not unlike 
a “billy-cock” hat, trimmed with a ribbon of cherry- 
coloured silk , in one of her mittcned hands was a lighted 
agarette, while the other held, level with her knee, a sort 
of broad bnmmcd garden hat, nothing more than a fire- 
20 + 
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screen of plaited straw to keep off the sun. On a table 
by her side, a tall vase filled with pink carnations. Often 
(and it was the case here) the singularity of such works 
is due principally to their having been executed in special 
conditions for which we do not at first sight make proper 
allowance, if, for instance, the strange attire of a feminine 
model is her costume for a masked ball, or conversely 
the scarlet cloak which an elderly man looks as though 
he had put on to humour some whim in the painter is his 
gown as a professor or alderman or his cardinal’s cas- 
sock. The ambiguous character of the person whose por- 
trait now confronted me arose, without my understand- 
ing it, from the fact that she was a young actress of an 
earlier generation half dressed for a part. But the cap or 
hat, beneath which the hair stuck out but was cut short, 
the velvet coat opening without lapels over a white shirt- 
front, made me hesitate as to the period of the clothes 
and the sex of the model, so that I did not know what it 
was exactly that I was holding before my eyes, unless 
simply the brightest coloured of these scraps of paint- 
ing. And the pleasure which it afforded me was disturbed 
only by the fear that Elstir, by delaying further, would 
make me miss the girls, for the sun was now declining 
and hung low in the little window. Nothing in this water- 
colour was merely stated there as a fact and painted 
because of its utility to the composition, the costume be- 
cause the young woman must be wearing something, 
the vase to hold the flowers. The glass of the vase, 
cherished for its own sake, seemed to be holding the water 
in which the stems of the carnations were dipped in some- 
thing as limpid, almost as liquid as Itself ; the woman s 
dress encompassed her in a manner that had an inde- 
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pendent, a brotherly charm and, if the work* of mas 
can compete in charm with the wondett of nature, a* 
delicate, a* pleasing to the touch of the eye, a* freshly 
painted at the fur of a cat, the peui* of a flower, the 
ftathwa o( a dove The whitcncaa of the shvtt-front, 
fine as dri\en ram snih it» gay pleats gathered into httJe 
bells like hhes of the valley, was starred wnih bright 
gleam* of hcht from the room, as sharply edged and a* 
finely shaded as though thev had been posies of Bowers 
stitched on the ViONtn \awn And the stlvtt of the coati 
brilliant with a milky sheen, had here and there a rough* 
ness, a tcorme a shaggmess on lU surface which made 
one think of the crumpled brightness of the carnations 
m the vase But aboie all one felt that Elstir, sub* 
\iTne\y indifieteTit to whatever immotaV suggesuDn tbett 
might be in this disguise of a young actress for whos 
the talent with which she would play her pan on the 
stage was doubtless of less tmpona&ce than the irntant 
attraction which she would offer to the jaded or de- 
praved senses of some ot her audience, had oo the 
contrary fastened upon those ambiguous points aS on 
an aesthetic element which deserted to be brought into 
ptominence and which he had done eserything iti his 
poner to emphasise Along the lines of the face, the 
latent sex seemed to be on the point of confessing ilsdf 
to be that of a somewhat boyuh girl, then vanished 
and farther on reappeared with a suggestion rather of 
an effeminate youth, mooub aud pensive, then fled 
once more to remain uncapturable The dreamy sad- 
ness in the expression of her ^es, by the mere fact of 
Its contrast with the accessories belonging to the world 
of love making and play acting was not the least dis- 
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turbing element in the picture. One imagined moreover 
that it must be feigned, and that the young person who 
seemed ready to submit to caresses in this provoking cos- 
tume had probably thought it effective to enhance the 
provocation with this romantic expression of a secret 
longing, an unspoken grief. At the foot of the picture 
was inscribed “ Miss Sacripant : October, 1872.” I could 
not contain my admiration. “ Oh, it’s nothing, only 
a rough sketch I did when I was young ; it was a cos- 
tume for a variety show. It’s all ages ago now.” “ And 
what has become of the model ? ” A bewilderment 
provoked by my words preceded on Elstir’s face the 
indifferent, absent-minded air which, a moment later, he 
displayed there. “ Quick, give it to me ! ” he cried, “ I 
hear Madame Elstlr coming, and, though, I assure you, 
the young person in the billy-cock hat never played any 
part in my life, still there’s no point in my wife’s coming 
in and finding It staring her in the face. I have kept 
it only as an amusing sidelight on the theatre of those 
days.” And, before putting it away behind the pile, Elstir, 
who perhaps had not set eyes on the sketch for years, 
gave it his careful scrutiny. “ I must keep just the 
head,” he murmured, “the lower part is really too 
shockingly bad, the hands are a beginner’s work.” I 
was miserable at the arrival of Mme. Elstlr, who could 
only delay us still further. The window sill was already 
aglow. Our excursion would be a pure waste of time. 
There was no longer the slightest chance of our seeing 
the girls, consequently it mattered now not at all how 
soon Mme. Elstir left us or how long she stayed. Not 
that she did stay for any length of time. I found her 
most tedious ; she might have been beautiful, once, at 
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twenty, driving an ox in ihc Roman Carapagna, but hcf 
dark bair wai streaked witK grey and she was comtnoa 
without being simple because she belies cd that a pom* 
pous raatiner and roajpsuc auttodes were recruited by her 
sutoest^ue beaut) which, however, advancing age had 
robbed of all its charm She was dressed with the «t' 
most simpl III' And it was touching but at the latae 
time surprising to heat EUlir whenever he opened hi* 
mouth and with a r«pecilul gentleness as tf merJy 
uttering the words moved him to tenderness and venera- 
tion, repeat M\ beautiful Gabnelle ' " Later on, 
when I had become familiar with Elstir s myiho!ogt«J 
paintings hlme Elsiir aci^uircd beaut) in mv e)es also 
1 understood then that to a certain ideal tvpc diusiraicd 
by certain lines certain arabcs<\ues which reappeared 
incessantly throughout his work to a certain canon of 
art he had attributed a character that wav almost divine, 
since the whole cs( his time all the mental eiloa of whKf’ 
he was capable in a word his whole hfe he bad C:onae- 
crated to the task of distinguishing those lines as cleat!) 
and of reproducing them as faithfully as possible iVhat 
such an ideal inspired m Elslir was indeed a cult so 
solenm so exacting that it never allowed him to be satis 
fied with what he had achieved , was the most mumaie 
part of himself , and so he had never been able to look at 
it from a detached standpoint, to extract emotion from it, 
until the day on which he encountered it realised outside, 
apart from himself, in the body of a woman the body of 
her who m due course became Mmc Elstir and in whom 
he had been able (as one is able only with something that 
IS not oneself) to hod i( mentonous moving, god hke. 
How comforting, moreover, to let his lips rest upon that 
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IS upset anJ hlsc a nvcr that resumes lU course after 
counicrflow of a spring tide, it is life that once more tales 
tbe upper hand While the first pctioJ lastcdf the artist 
has gtadualU c\oKed the law the formula of liis unfon 
snous gift He knivis Mihat situations should he be * 
novelist — if a painter what scenes (urnisli hin with tie 
subject matter vihich max be anything in the world but, 
whatever it ts is essential to his researches as a lafaora- 
tof) might be or a worlshc^ He knows that he ha* 
created his masterpieces out of effect* of attenuated 
light, the action of remorse upon consciousness of gu* h 
out of women posed beneath tree* or half immersed lo 
water hkc statues A day wdl come when, owing v> 
the exhaustion of h»s btam he will no longer have the 
strength when provided with those materials which h>s 
genius was wont to use, to make tic iniclleetual effort 
which atone can produce his viork and will yet continue 
to seek them out happy when he finds lumself m thetf 
presence because of the spiritual pleasure, the allurement 
to work that thev arouse sn him and surrounding them 
besides with a kind of hedge of supcismion as tf ihef 
were superior to all things else, as if in them already 
dwell a great part of the work of art which they might 
be said to carry within them ready made, he will confim- 
himseU to the company, to the adoration of his models 
He Will hold endless conversations with the repentant 
criminals whole renunse, Utcic regeneration formed, when 
he still vsrote the subject of his novels , he will buy a 
country house in n district where mi«$ attenuate the Vighb 
he will spend long hours gazing at the limbs of bathing 
women, will collect sumptuous stuffs And thus the 
beauty of life, a phase that hw to some extent lost «s 
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meaning, a stage beyond the boundaries of art at which I 
had already seen Swann come to rest, was that also 
which, by a slackening of the creative ardour, idolatry of 
the forms which had inspired it, desire to avoid effort, 
rhust ultimately arrest an Elstir’s progress. 

At last he had applied the final brush-stroke to his 
flowers ; I sacrificed a minute to look at them ; I ac- 
quired no merit by the act, for I knew that there was no 
chance now of our finding the girls on the beach ; and yet, 
had. I believed them to be still there, and that these 
wasted moments would make me miss them, I should have 
stopped to look none the less, for I should have told my- 
self that Elstir was more interested in his flowers than in 
my meeting with the girls. My grandmother’s nature, a 
nature that was the exact counterpart of my complete 
egoism, was nevertheless reflected in certain aspects 
of my own. In circumstances in which someone to whom 
I was indifferent, for whom I had always made a show of 
affection or respect, ran the risk merely of some un- 
pleasantness whereas I was in real danger, I could not 
have done otherwise than commiserate with him on his 
annoyance as though it had been something important, 
and treat ray own danger as nothing, because I would 
feel that these were the proportions in which he must see 
things. To be quite accurate, I would go even farther, 
and not only not complain of the danger in which I myself 
stood but go half-way to meet it,' and with that which 
involved other people try, on the contrary, were I to in- 
crease the risk of my being caught myself, to avert it 
from them. The reasons for this are several, none of 
which does me the slightest credit. One is that if, while 
only my reason was employed, I have always believed 
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m self preservation, whenever sft the course of my exist- 
ence 1 have found myself obsessed by tnotal anxieties, of 
merely by nervous scruples, to puerile often that I dare 
not enumerate them here »{ an unforeseen arcumstaoce 
then arose, involving for me the risk of being killed, this 
new preoccupation was to trivial tn comparison with the 
others that 1 welcomed n with a tense of relief, almost of 
hilatitj Thus 1 find myself, albeit the least courageous 
of men, to have known that feeling which hat alwa)t 
seemed to me, m my reasoning moods, to foreign to my 
nature, to inconceivable, the intoxication of danger But 
even although I were, when any, even a deadly pen! 
threatened me passing through an enurely calm 
happy phase I could not, were I wnh another person, re- 
frain from sheltering him behind me and choosing for m}* 
self the post of danger When a lujScient store of esper* 
eac6 had taught me that I invariably aaed and enjoyed 
acting thus I discovered— and was deeply ashamed by the 
discovery— that u was because, m contradiction of what 1 
had always believed and asserted, I was extremely sen 
save to the opinions of others Kol that this kind of 
unconfessed selfesteem ts in any sense vanitj or conccit- 
For what might satisfy one or other of those fading* 
would give me no pleasure, and I have alwa)S refrained 
from indulging ihenu But with the people m whose com 
panj I have succeeded m conceafing most effectively th^ 
slight advantages a Lkiowicdge of which might have gi«^ 
them a less derogatoV >dca of mjself 1 have never been 
able to deny myself pleasure of sheumg them that I 
lake more trouble tci avert the risk of death from theit 
path than from my pwn As my motive is then self- 
esteem and not valouf, 1 find it quite natural that m any 
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crisis they should act differently. I am far from blam- 
ing them for it, as I should perhaps if I had been moved 
by a sense of duty, a duty which would seem to me, in 
that case, to be as incumbent upon them as upon myself. 
On the contrary, I feel that it is eminently sensible of 
them to safeguard their lives, though at the same time 
I cannot prevent my own safety from receding into the 
background, which is particularly silly and culpable of me 
since I have come to realise that the lives of many of the 
people in front of whom I plant myself when a bomb 
’ bursts are more valueless even than my own. However, 
on the day of ,this first visit to Elstir, the time was still 
distant at which I was to become conscious of this dif- 
ference in value, and there was no question of danger, but 
simply — a harbinger this of that pernicious self-esteem — 
the question of my not appearing to attach to the pleasure 
which I so ardently desired more importance than to the 
work which the painter had still to finish. It was fin- 
ished at last. And, once we were out of doors, I discov- 
ered that — so long were the days still at this season — it 
was not so late as I had supposed ; we strolled down to 
the “ front ”. What stratagems I employed to keep Elstir 
standing at the spot where I thought that the girls might 
still come past. Pointing to the cliffs that towered be- 
side us, I kept on asking him to tell me about them, so 
as to make him forget the time and stay there a little 
longer. I felt that we had a better chance of waylaying 
the little band if we moved towards the end of the beach. 

“ I should like to look at those cliffs with you from a little 
nearer,” I said to him, having noticed that one of the 
girls was in the habit of going in that direction. “And 
as we go, do tell me about Carquethuit. I should so like 
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10 ICC Caffjueihun,’ 1 went on, WJlhoiii ihnbng 
so novel characler wbicli manifested iiscK with such 
in Clsur’s Car^KeJJiuti Harbour, might belong pc* 
rather to the pa ntec * msiob than to an) special qnah*' 
the place nsclf Since I’ve seen )Our picture, 1 
that IS whcie I should most Ivte to go. there and * * 
Poinie du Raz but of course that would be quite a jourW; 
from here ^es and besides even if it weren’t 
1 should advise )ou perhaps all the same to visit C^**!'**' 
ihuit I e rej hed The Pointe du Raz is jnagn»““®h 
but after all it is stnsply the high cJiff of \ormandy ri* 
Briuanv which )ou know alreadv Carqucthuii is ‘1'*’^® 
different with those rocks bursting from a level sbo‘«j 
t know nothing m France like it, it reminds me rail’** ° 
what one sees in some pans of Florida It is 
terettmg and for that mauet titteoiel) wild too. 
between Clnoutps and Nehomme , )ou know how de**^*^ 
those pans ate , ihc sweep of the coast line is del***°“* 
'ttmt iJnc toast hme vvhfwt anyw'nete chse ."out 
I can i tell you what diatm it has what softness " 

Night was falling , it was time to be turning hom^ 
wards , I was escorting EUur in the ditcction of hi* * 
when suddenly as n were Mcphistopheles springing up 
before Faust, there appeared at the end of the av*””®" 
like simply an objecuBcation, unreal, diabolical, nf 
temperament diamcuicaHy opposed to ray o'cn, 
semi barbarous and and vitality of which I, m my wc®^' 
ness, my excess of tortured sensibility and mtclleiJ*'’®^’*! 
was so destitute — a few spou of the essence impossible 
mistake for anything cUe m the world, a lew spore# ®1 
zoophj tie band of girls, who wore an air of not hayi*’? *®*“ 
me but were unquestionably, for all that, proceccl*’’S 
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they advanced to pass judgment on me in their ironic vein. 
Feeling that a collision between them and us was now in- 
evitable, and that Elstir would be certain to call me, I 
turned my back, like a bather preparing to meet the shock 
of a wave ; I stopped dead and, leaving my eminent com- 
panion to pursue his way, remained where I was, stoop- 
ing, as if I had suddenly become engrossed in it, towards 
the window of the curiosity shop which we happened to be 
passing at the moment. I was not sorry to give the ap- 
pearance of being able to think of something other than 
these girls, and I was already dimly aware that when El- 
stir did call me up to introduce me to them I should wear 
that sort of challenging expression which betokens not sur- 
prise but the wish to appear as though one were surprised 
— so far is every one of us a bad actor, or everyone else a 
good thought-reader ; — that I should even go so far as to 
point a finger to my breast, as who should ask “ It is me, 
really, that you want ? ” and then run to join him, my 
head lowered in compliance and docility and my face 
coldly masking my annoyance at being torn from the 
study of old pottery In order to be introduced to people 
whom I had no wish to know. Meanwhile I explored the 
window and waited for the moment in which my name, 
shouted by Elstir, would come to strike me like an ex- 
pected and innocuous bullet. The certainty of being intro- 
duced to these girls had had the result of making me not 
only feign complete indifference to them, but actually to 
feel it. Inevitable from this point, the pleasure of knowing 
them began at once to shrink, became less to me than the 
pleasure of talking to Saint-Loup, of dining with my 
grandmother, of making, in the neighbourhood of Balbec, 
excursions which I would regret the probability, in conse- 
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qucnce of my havmg to awoaaie v,iih people who coulJ 
scarcely he much mtcrcited m old buildings, of m) bemg 
forced lo abandon Moreover, what diminished the ple« 
urc which I was about to feel was not merely the iranu* 
ncnce but the incoherence of its realisation Laws as pre- 
cise as those o( h' drostaiics maintain the relative posmoo 
of the images which wc form in a filed order, which 
the coming event at once upsets Ostir was jUSt about 
to call me This was not at ail the fashion m which 
I had so often on the beach, m mv bedroom, imagined 
myself maLmg these girU* acquaintance \VTiat was 
about to happen was a different event, for which I was 
not prepared I recognised neither my desire nor »« 
object I regretted almost that I had come out with Elsuf 
But, above all the shtmbng of the pleasure that I «*• 
pertcd to feel was due to the ccrtaintv that nothing now, 
could tale that pleasure from me And it resumed, i* 
though by some latent clasticitv in itself, its whole eiteot 
when It ceased to be subjected to the pressure of that ctr* 
tamty, at the moment when, having decided to turn tnf 
head, I saw EUtir standing where he had stopped a f** 
feet away with the prls, bidding them good bye The 
face of the girl who stood nearest to him, round and plump 
and glittering with the light in her eyes reminded me of a 
cale on the top of which a place has been lept (or a morsel 
of blue sky Her eyes, even when fixed on an object, 
gave one the impression of motion just as on days of high 
wind the air although invisible, lets us perceive the speed 
with which It courses between us and the unchanging 
azure For a moment her gate intersected mine, hie 
those travelling skies on stormy day s which hurry after 
a ram-cloud that moves less rapidly than they, overtake, 
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touch, cover, pass It and are gone ; but they do not know 
one another, and are soon driven far apart. So our eyes 
were for a moment confronted, neither pair knowing what 
the celestial continent that lay before their gaze held of 
future blessing or disaster. Only at the moment when 
her gaze was directly coincident with mine, without 
slackening its movement it grew perceptibly duller. So 
on a starry night the wind-swept moon passes behind a 
cloud and veils her brightness for a moment, but soon will 
shine again. But Elstir had already said good-bye to the 
girls, and had never summoned me. They disappeared 
down a cross street ; he came towards me. My whole 
plan was spoiled. 

I have said that Albertine had not seemed to me that 
day to be the same as on previous days and that after- 
wards, each time I saw her, she was to appear different. 
But I felt at that moment that certain modifications in 
the appearance, the importance, the stature of a person 
may also be due to the variability of certain states of con- 
sciousness interposed between that person and us. One of 
those that play an important part in such transformations 
is belief (that evening my belief, then the vanishing of 
my belief that I was about to know Albertine had, with 
a few seconds’ interval only, rendered her almost insig- 
nificant then infinitely precious in my sight ; some years 
later, the belief, then the disappearance of the belief that 
Albertine was faithful to me brought about similar 
changes. 

Of course, long ago, at Combray, I had seen shrink or 
stretch, according to the time of day, according as I was 
entering one or the other of the two dominant moods that 
governed my sensibility in turn, my grief at not having 
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my tnolhcr with me, as imperceptible all aliemoon as U 
the moons hglu \ihen the sun is shifting, and then, when 
night had come rcicmni; alone in tns anxious heart in the 
place of recent memories now c^literaicd Bui Oft that 
day at Balhcc when 1 saw that TUtir was leasing i*® 
girls and had not called ine, 1 learned for the first time 
that the sanations m the importance which a pleasure cl 
a pam has in out c\es mav depend not merely on this 
akemation of two moods but oa the displacement of i3' 
wsjble beliefs such for example as make death seem to 
us of no account because thev bathe it in a glow of uo* 
realits and thus enable us to attach importance to oar 
attending an esemng party, which would Icsse much of 
its charm for if on the aonouncecnent that we were <en» 
tenced to die bv the cuillouoe, the belief that had bathed 
the partv in its warts glow was instantly shattered , and 
this part that belief plaxs, u is true that something iR 
was aware of it , this was my wiH , but «i knowledge »* 
vam if the mind, the bean continue in ignorance; these 
last act in good faith when they belicte that wc are 
anxious to forsake a mistress to whom our will alone 
knows that wc are still atuched This is because they 
are clouded bv the belief Uiat we shall see her again at 
any tnomenL Bui Jet ihis belief be shattered, let them 
suddenU become aware that this mistress is gone from us 
for ever then the mind and heart, basing lost their focus, 
arc driven like mad Uimgs, the meanest pleasure becomes 
infinitely great 

Variance of a belief, aiuiulmeat also of lot e, which, pre- 
existent and mobile comes to rest at the image of any one 
woman simply because that woman will be almost impos- 
2i8 
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sible of attainment. Thenceforward we think not so 
much of the woman of whom we find difficulty in forming 
an exact picture, as of the means of getting to know her. 
A' whole series of agonies develops and is sufficient to fix 
our love definitely upon her who is its almost unknown ob- 
ject. Our love becomes immense ; we never dream how 
small a place in it the real woman occupies. And if sud- 
denly, as at the moment when I had seen Elstir stop to 
talk to the girls, we cease to be uneasy, to suffer pain, 
since it is this pain that is the whole of our love, it seems 
to us as though love had abruptly vanished at the mo- 
ment when at length we grasp the prey to whose value 
we had not given enough thought before. What did I 
know of Albertine ? One or two glimpses of a profile 
against the sea, less beautiful, assuredly, than those of 
Veronese’s women whom I ought, had I been guided by 
purely aesthetic reasons, to have preferred to her. By 
what other reasons could I be guided, since, my anxiety 
having subsided, I could recapture only those mute 
profiles ; I possessed nothing of her besides. Since my 
first sight of Albertine I had meditated upon her daily, 
a thousandfold, I had carried on with what I called by 
her name an interminable unspoken dialogue in which I 
made her question me, answer me, think and act, and in 
the Infinite series of imaginary Albertines who followed 
one after the other in my fancy, hour after hour, the 
real Albertine, a glimpse caught on the beach, figured 
only at the head, just as the actress who creates a part, 
the star, appears, out of a long series of performances, m 
the few first alone. That Albertine was scarcely more 
than a silhouette, all that was superimposed being of my 
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own growth, so far when tse arc m love does the conujb\j- 
Uon that we ourself maVe outweigh— even if we coim^ef 
(juanuty onlv — those that come to us from the beloied 
object And the same u true of love that is gi'en us 
full effect There are loves that manage not only to be 
formed but to tubitst around a very little core — cvea 
among those whose praver hat been answered after the 
flesh An old drawing master who had taught roy grand* 
mother had been presented bv tome obscure mistress with 
a daughter The mother died thonlv after the birth of 
her child and the drawing master w at to broVcn-hearted 
that he did not long survive her In the last months of 
his life mv grandmother and some of the Cembraj ladies, 
who had never hbed to make anv atlusion in the drawing* 
matters presence to the woman with whom, for ihsl 
matter he had not offiaally “ lived” and had had cotnpar* 
ativelv slight relaiiont, took it into their heads to ensure 
the little girl’s future by combining to purchase an annuity 
for her It was rov grandmother who suggested this , 
several of her friends made difficulties , after all was ifie 
child rcallv such a ver) mtetesung cate, was she even 
the child of her reputed father , with women like that, it 
was never safe to say FmaHy eveiMhing was seltfed 
The child came to thank the ladies She w as plain, and so 
absurdly like the old drawing master as to remove ever) 
shadow of doubt her hair being the only nice thing 
about her, one of the ladies said to her father, who had 
come With her “Wbai pretty hair she has” Au'f 
thinking that now, the woman who had sinned being dead 
and the old man only half alive, a discreet allusion to that 
past of which they had always pretended to know nothing 
could do no harm, mj grandmother added “ It runs 
Z30 
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in families. Did her mother have pretty hair like that ? ” 
“ I don’t know,” was the old man’s quaint answer “ I 
never saw her except with a hat on.” 

But I must not keep Elstir waiting. I caught sight of 
myself in a glass. To add to the disaster of my not hav- 
ing been introduced to the girls, I noticed that my necktie 
was all crooked, my hat left long wisps of hair shewing, 
which did not become me ; but it was a piece of luck, all 
the same, that they should have seen me, even thus at- 
tired, in Elstir’s company and so could not forget me ; 
also that I should have put on, that morning, at my grand- 
mother’s suggestion, my smart waistcoat, when I might so 
easily have been wearing one that was simply hideous, 
and be carrying my best stick. For while an event for 
which we are longing never happens quite in the way we 
have been expecting, failing the advantages on which we 
supposed that we might count, others present themselves 
for which we never hoped, and make up for our disap- 
pointment ; and we have been so dreading the worst that 
in the end we are inclined to feel that, taking one thing 
with another, chance has, on the whole, been rather kind 
to us. 

“ I did so much want to know them,” I said as I reached 
Elstir. “ Then why did you stand a mile away ? ” 
These were his actual words, not that they expressed what 
was in his mind, since, if his desire had been to grant 
mine, to call me up to him would have been quite easy, 
but perhaps because he had heard phrases of this sort, in 
familiar use among common people when they are in the 
Wrong, and because even great men are In certain respects 
much the same as common people, take their every-day 
excuses from the same common stock just as they get their 
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daily bread from ihc tame baLcr , or it maj be ibat 
such cipressions (\vhich ought, ope might almost say, to 
be read ' backwards ", smee theif literal tnicrprctaisr^ 
IS the opposite o{ the truth) ate the instantaneous effect, 
Uic negatiNc exposure of a reflex action “They 'verc m 
a hurrv” U itru k me that of course thev must hi'® 
stopped him from summoning a person who did rsci 
greatly attract them , oihcnvisc he uould not have failed, 
after all the r^uetuons that I had put to him about them, 
and the inletcst which he must have seen that I took i8 
them, to call me ' \\c were speaking just now of 
Carqueihuit he began as vcc walked towards his villa 
“ I have done a little sLeidi, m which you can sec muab 
better how the beach curves The painting is not bad, 


but It It different If you vnll allow me, just to cemeot 
our friendship I would like to give you the sket^/' be 
went on, for the people who refuse us the objects of out 
desire are alwav s ready to offer ut something ^se 
‘ 1 should verv much like, if you have aucli a thing, a 
photograph of the bitlc picture of Miss Sacripant. ‘Sa* 
enpam’ — thatt not a real name, surely “It is the 
name of a chara«cr the sitter played in a stupid Iitde 
musical comedv ‘ But, I assure you sir, I have never 
set eyes on her you look as though you thought that I 
knew her ElsUr w as silent. It isn’t Mme Swann, be- 
fore she was tnarned ^ ' I hazarded, in one of those sud 
den fortuitous stumblings upon the truth, which arc rare 
enough in all conscience, and yet give, m the long run, a 
certain cumulative suppiott to the theory of presentiments, 
provided that one takes care to forget all the wrong 
guesses that would invalidate it Elsiir did not reply 
The portrait was indeed that of Odette de Crecy She 
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had preferred not to keep it for many reasons, some of 
them obvious. But there were others less apparent. The 
portrait dated from before the point at which Odette, dis- 
ciplining her features, had made of her face and figure that 
creation the broad outlines of which her hairdressers, her 
dressmakers, she herself — in her way of standing, of 
speaking, of smiling, of moving her hands, her eyes, of 
thinking — were to respect throughout the years to come. 
It required the vitiated tastes of a surfeited lover to make 
Swann prefer to all the countless photographs of the 
“ sealed pattern ” Odette which was his charming wife the 
little photographs which he kept in his room and in which, 
beneath a straw hat trimmed with pansies, you saw a thin 
young woman, not even good-looking, with bunched out 
hair and drawn features. 

But apart from this, had the portrait been not anterior, 
like Swann’s favourite photograph, to the systematisation 
of Odette’s features in a fresh type, majestic and charm- 
ing, but subsequent to it, Elstir’s vision would alone have 
sufficed to disorganise that type. Artistic genius in its 
reactions is like those extremely high temperatures which 
have the power to disintegrate combinations of atoms 
which they proceed to combine afresh in a diametrically 
opposite order, following another type. All that artifi- 
cially harmonious whole into which a woman has suc- 
ceeded in bringing her limbs and features, the persistence 
of which every day, before going out, she studies in her 
glass, changing the angle of her hat, smoothing her hair, 
exercising the sprightliness in her eyes, so as to ensure its 
continuity, that harmony the keen eye of the great painter 
instantly destroys, substituting for it a rearrangement of 
the woman’s features such as will satisfy a certain pic- 
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tonal ideal of femininity which he carries in his bead 
Similarly it often happens that after a ceriam age, the 
eye of a great seeker after truth will find everywhere the 
elements necessary to estatdish those relations which alone 
ate of interest to him Like those craftsmen, those plaj* 
ers who instead of making a fuss and asking for what they 
cannot have content themselves with the msifutnctil that 
comes to their hand the artist might say of anything, no 
matter what that it would serve his purpose. Thus a 
cousin of the Ptmeesse dc Liuembouig, a beauty of the 
most queenly type, having succumbed to a form of art 
which was new at that time, had asked the leading painter 
of the naturalist school to do her portrait At once the 
artist’s eye had found what he sought everywhere m hf«* 
And on his canvas there appeared m place of the proud 
fady, a street boy and behind him a vast, sloping, purple 
background which made one thiok of the Place Pigalle* 
But even without go ng so lai as that, not only viiU the 
portrait of a woman by a great artist riot seek in the Jeasf 
to give satisfaction to various demands on the woman’s 
part — such as for instance, when she begins to age, make 
her have herself photographed in dresses that are almost 
those of a young girl, which bring out her still youthful 
figure and make her appear hke the sister, or even the 
daugnter of her own daughter, who if need be, is tricked 
out for the occasion as a “ perfect fright " by her side — 
it wili, on the contrary, emphasise those very drawback* 
which she seeks to hide and which (as for instance a fev- 
cruh, that is to say a hvid oompfeiuon) ate all the more 
tempting to him since they give his picture “ character ” , 
they are quite enough, however, to destroy all the illu- 
sions of the ordinary man who, when he sees the picture, 
3i4 
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sees crumble into dust the idea! which the woman her- 
self has so proudly sustained for him, which has placed 
her in her unique, her unalterable form so far apart, so 
far above the rest of humanity. Fallen now, represented 
otherwise than in her own type in which she sat unas- 
sailably enthroned, she is become nothing more than just 
an ordinary woman, in the legend of whose superiority we 
have lost all faith. In this type we are so accustomed to 
regard as included not only the beauty of an Odette but 
her personality, her identity, that standing before the por- 
trait which has thus transposed her from it we are in- 
clined to protest not simply “ How plain he has made 
her ! ” but " Why, it isn’t the least bit like her ! ” We 
find it hard to believe that it can be she. We do not 
recognise her. And yet there is a person there on the can- 
vas whom we are quite conscious of having seen before. 
But that person Is not Odette ; the face of the person, her 
body, her general appearance seem familiar. They recall 
to us not this particular woman who never held herself 
like that, whose natural pose had no suggestion of any 
such strange and teasing arabesque in its outlines, but 
other women, all the women whom Elstir has ever 
painted, women whom invariably, however they may dif- 
fer from one another, he has chosen to plant thus on his 
canvas facing you, with an arched foot thrust out from 
under the skirt, a large round hat in one hand, sym- 
metrically corresponding at the level of the knee which 
it hides to what also appears as a disc, higher up in the 
picture, the face. And furthermore, not only does a por- 
trait by the hand of genius disintegrate and destroy a. 
woman’s type, as it has been defined by her coquetry and 
her selfish conception of beauty, but if it is also old, it is 
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not content v.ith apemf* die ongmil in the lame ^ 
a phologtapH ape* iti aider bv ahc'MC^ her drcueii m 
the fashions cf lonsr aia In a pottiait it it net only die 
manner the woman then bad o( Jfcasiiig that dates it. 
there it aUo the manner the artiac had of painting And 
tbit, Llsuf’s eatlicii tnanrer liras the roott damaging cf 
birth certificate* for Odette because it not onlr cteah' 
lished her as did her photographs of the same pened, i* 
the \ounpcr ,mcr of lanous umc-honouted courtesans, 
but made her portrait c&ntemporarv with the countless 
portraits th a Nfanet or N.\hiivlcr had painted of all lh«C 
tamthed modcli models who ahead) belonged to obliv- 
ion or to hutorv 

It was along this tram of thought, mtdiuted itt silence 
bv the aide of Eltuc as 1 accompanied him to bis door, 
that I was being led bt the ditcoverv that I had )ust saade 
of the identity of hii model when this oiigmal discovers 
caused me to make a second more disturbing still, involv' 
ing the idcntitv of the anisu He bad pamted the por- 
trait of Odette de Crec) Could it possibly be that this 
man of genius this sage, this erenute this philosopher 
with his marvellous flow of conversauun who towered 
over evert one and everything, was the foohsh, corrupt ht- 
ile painter who had at one tune been ‘ taken up ” by the 
Verdunns' 1 asked him if he had known them, whether 
by anv chance u was he that they used to call hf Bichc. 
He answered me in the aSittnatue with no trace of em- 
barrassment, as if my question referred to a period m hi* 
life that was ended and already somewhat temote, with no 
susp cion of what a cheruhed illusion his words w ere shat- 
tering m me, until looking up he read my disappointment 
upon my face His own auumed an expression of aa- 
t2& 
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noyance. And, as we were now almost at the gate of his 
house, a man of less outstanding eminence, in heart and 
brain, might simply have said “ good-bye ” to me, a trifle 
dryly, and taken care to avoid seeing me again. This 
however was not Elstir’s way with me ; like the master 
that he was — and this was, perhaps, from the point of 
view of sheer creative genius, his one fault, that he was 
a master in that sense of the word, for an artist if he is 
to live the true life of the spirit in its full extent, must 
be alone and not bestow himself with profusion, even 
upon disciples — from every circumstance, whether involv- 
ing himself or other people, he sought to extract, for the 
better edification of the young, tlie element of truth that 
it contained. He chose therefore, rather than say any- 
thing that might have avenged the injury to his pride, to 
say what he thought would prove instructive to me, 
“There is no man,” he began, “however wise, who has 
not at some period of his youth said things, or lived in a 
way the consciousness of which is so unpleasant to him 
in later life that he would gladly, if he could, expunge it 
from his memory. And yet he ought not entirely to re- 
gret it, because he cannot be certain that he has indeed 
become a wise man — so far as it is possible for any of 
us to be wise — unless he has passed through all the fatu- 
ous or unwholesome incarnations by which that ultimate 
stage' must be preceded. I know that there are young 
fellows, the sons and grandsons of famous men, whose 
masters have instilled into them nobility of mind and 
moral refinement in their schooldays. They have, per- 
haps, when they look back upon their past lives, nothing 
to retract ; they can, if they choose, publish a signed 
account of everything they have ever said or done ; 
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but ibcy are poor creaturtf, feeble detcc&ifaru cf 
tnnatres, and tbtir wudom is negative and sterile. * 
arc not provided 'Siiib vusdotn, >»c must dncoicr if 
oursehes, alter a loutnev througb the vnidernesa 
Ho one else can talce lot us, an clTort vtfiich no 
can tparc us lor our «isdom is tbc poinl of mcw 
which we come at last to regatii the world Tlic 
that )ou admire the attitudes that seem noble to 
are not the result of training at home, bj a faihef* 
by mailers at ichotl, they have sprung from beginP'^S* 
ol a very different order, b) reaction frotn the 
cl evervthing evil or commonplace that prevailed rf‘“'“ 
about then They represent a virueglc and a vie'°0^ 

I can lee that the picture of what we once wer** ‘® 
early youth, mav not be recogmiable and cannot, 
tainly, be pleasing to contemplate in later life. 
we must not deny the Uuih cl «, lor it is evidence 
we have teall) lived that it is in accordance with ^ 
laws ol hie and ol the mind that we have, Iron* ^ 
common elements ot life, of the hie of studios, of a*'*** 
lie groups— assuming that one is a painter— eair*^*^ 
something that goes beyond them.” Meanwhile w< 
reached his door I was duappoinied at not 
m« the girls But alter all there was now the possib'*"/ 
ot meeting them again later on , they had ccase*^ “ 
do no more than pass beyond a hoivton on which ^ 
been ready lo suppose that 1 should never sec ihef'^ ^ 
appear. Around them no longer twilled Uiat so^ ^ 
great eddy which had separated me from them, 
had been merely the expression of the perpetually ?cuve 
dciitt, mobile, corapdhng, fed tvtt on Ireth ani’®^**’ 
which was aroused m me by their inaccessibility, 'be>r 
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flight from me, possibly for ever. My desire for them, I 
could now set it at rest, hold it in reserve, among all those 
other desires the realisation of which, as soon as I knew 
it to be possible, I would cheerfully postpone. I took 
leave of Elstir ; I was alone once again. Then all of a 
sudden, despite my recent disappointment, I saw in my 
mind’s eye all that chain of coincidence which I had not 
supposed could possibly come about, that Elstir should be 
a friend of those very girls, that they who only that morn- 
ing had been to me merely figures in a picture with the sea 
for background had seen me, had seen me walking in 
friendly intimacy with a great painter, who was now in- 
formed of my secret longing and would no doubt do what 
he could to assuage it. All this had been a source of 
pleasure to me, but that pleasure had remained hidden ; it 
was one of those visitors who wait before letting us know 
that they are in the room until all the rest have gone and 
we are by ourselves. Then only do we catch sight of 
them, and can say to them, “ I am at your service,” and lis- 
ten to what they have to tell us. Sometimes between the 
moment at which these pleasures have entered our con- 
sciousness and the moment at which we are free to enter- 
tain them, so many hours have passed, we have in the In- 
terval seen so many people that we are afraid lest they 
should have grown tired of waiting. But they are patient, 
they do not grow tired, and as soon as the crowd has gone 
we find them there ready for us. Sometimes it is then we 
who are so exhausted that it seems as though our weary 
mind will not have the strength left to seize and retain 
those memories, those impressions for which our frail 
self is the one habitable place, the sole means of realisa- 
tion. And we should regret that failure, for existence to 
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u$ is hardly mlcterutsg sa\e on ibe da\* on which the 
duit o{ reaiiue* is shot with magic sand, on which some 
trivial inadcnt of life becomes a spring of romance- 
Then a whole promontory of the inacccssihlc world nses 
clear m the light of our dream, and enters mio our life* 
our life in which like the sleeper awakened, we actually 
see the people of whom we hate been so ardently dream- 
ing that we came to bclicte that we should never behold 
them save in our dreams 

The sense of comfort that 1 drew from the probability 
of my now being able to meet the liiilc band whenever 
I chose was all the more preoous to me because I should 
not have been able to keep watch for them dunog thtf 
next few davt which would be taVea up with preparation* 
for Saint Loup’s departure My grandmother waa as»* 
loua to oiler my friend some proof of her gratitude for all 
the kindnesses that be had shewn to her and m)self* ^ 
told her that he was a great admirer of Proudhon, and 
this put It into her head to send fot a collecuon of auto- 
graph letters by that philosopher which she had once 
bought , Saint Loup came to her room to look at them on 
the day of their arrnaf, which was also hii last day at 
Balbec He read them eagerly fingering each page with 
reverence trying to get the sentences by heart , at^ then, 
rising from the table, was beginning to apologise to m/ 
grandmother for having staged so long, when he heard 
her say " No, no , lake them with you , they ate 
for you to keep , that was why 1 sent for them, to giv* 
them to you” 

He was overpowered by a )tjy which he could no more 
control than we can a physical condition that arises with- 
out the intervention of out will He blushed scarlet as a 
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child who has just been whipped, and my grandmother 
was a great deal more touched to see all the efforts that 
he was making (without success) to control the joy that 
convulsed him than she would have been to hear any 
words of thanks that he could have uttered. But he, 
fearing that he had failed to shew his gratitude properly, 
begged me to make his excuses to her again, next day, 
leaning from the window of the little train of the local 
railway company which was to take him back to his regi- 
ment. The distance was, as a matter of fact, nothing. 
He had thought of going, as he had frequently done that 
summer, when he was to return the same evening and 
was not encumbered with luggage, by road. But this time 
he would have had, anyhow, to put all his heavy luggage 
in the train. And he found it simpler to take the train 
himself also, following the advice of the manager who, on 
being consulted, replied that “Carriage or train, it was 
more or fess equivocal.” He meant us to understand that 
they were equivalent (in fact, very much what Franqoise 
Would have expressed as “ coming to as near as made no 
difference”). “Very well,” Saint-Loup had decided, “I 
will take the ‘little crawler’.” I should have taken it 
too, had I not been tired, and gone with my friend to 
Doncieres ; failing this I kept on promising, all the time 
that we waited in the Balbec station — the time, that is to 
say, which the driver of the little train spent in waiting for 
unpunctual friends, without whom he refused to start, and 
also in seeking some refreshment for himself — ^to go over 
there and see him several times a week. As Bloch had 
come to the station also — much to Saint-Loup’s disgust — 
the latter, seeing that our companion could hear him beg- 
ging me to come to luncheon, to dinner, to stay altogether 
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at Dona^tes, finally turned to him and, in the tnoit for- 
bidding tone, intended to counteract the forced civjIuj’ of 
the iniilation and to pre\cnt Bloch from laVlng U ten- 
ouily " If > ou ever happen to be paising through Don- 
cihres any afternoon lahen 1 am off duty, you might 
for me at the barracks but I hardly e\cr am off duty 
Perhaps, also, Robert feared lest, if left to myself, I might 
not come, and tVunVmg that 1 was more intimate wih 
Bloch than I made out, was providing me in lhi» 

•mth a travelling companion one who would urge me on- 
l was afraid that this tone, this way of inviting a per- 
son while warning him not to come, might have wounded 
Bloch, and felt that Saint Loup would have done better, 
saying nothing But I was mistaken, for after the train 
had gone, while we were walking back together at fat as 
the crossroads at which we should have to part, one road 
going to the hotel, the other to the Blochs’ villa, he never 
ceased from asking me on what day w e should go to Don- 
••8, for after “all the cmUiies that Saint Loup had 
n” him It viould be “too unmannctlv" on his part 
to accept the invitation I was glad that he had not 
noticed, or was so little displeased as to wish to let it be 
thought that he had not noticed on how far from pressing, 
how barely polite a note the invitation had been sounded 
At the same time I should have liked Bloch for his own 
sake, to retrain from making a fool of himself by going 
over at once to Donciircs But 1 dared not offer a piece 
of advice which could only have offended him by hinuog 
that Saint Loup had been less pressing than himself im- 
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than he, would not possess, he carried indiscretion to a 
pitch that was almost maddening. The week must not, 
to hear him speak, pass without our going to Doncieres 
(he said' “our” for I think that he counted to some 
e.xtent on rhy presence there as an excuse for his own). 
All the way home, opposite the gymnasium, in its grove 
of trees, opposite the lawn-tennis courts, the mayor’s 
office, the shell-fish stall, he stopped me, imploring me 
to fix a day, and, as I did not, left me in a towering rage, 
saying; “ As your lordship pleases. For my part, I am 
obliged to go since he has invited me.” 

Saint-Loup was still so much afraid of not having 
thanked my grandmother properly that he charged me 
once again to express his gratitude to her a day or two 
later in a letter I received from him from the town in 
which he was quartered, a town which seemed, on the en- 
velope where the post-mark had stamped its name, to be 
hastening to me across country, to tell me that within its 
walls. In the Louis XVI cavalry barracks, he was thinking 
of me. The paper was embossed with the arms of Mar- 
santes, in which I could make out a lion, surmounted by 
a coronet formed by the cap of a Peer of France. 

“ After a journey which,” he wrote, “ passed pleasantly 
enough, with a book I bought at the station, by Arvede 
Barine (a Russian author, I fancy ; it seemed to me re- 
markably well written for a foreigner, but you shall give 
me your critical opinion, you are bound to know all about 
Itj you fount of knowledge who have read everything), 
here I am again in the thick of this debased existence, 
where, alas, I feel a sad exile, not having here what I had 
to leave at Balbec ; this life in which I cannot discover 
one affectionate memory, any Intellectual attraction ; an 
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eiiMronmeni on w^ich )Ou «cwU probably look with con- 
tempt — and>ct ii hai a ccrum charm. E'cr) thing lecoa 
to have changed tince I was lut here, for in the interval 
one of the most itnprrtact penodi la my life, that fnaa 
«hich our (riendih p dates hat begun I hope that it 
may never come to an end 1 have ipokcit of our fneod 
ahip of vou to one person onlt to the friend 1 told \0J 
of, vbho hat jutt pa d me a surprise visit here. She ttould 
like imincnteU to knot vou and I feel that )OU woidJ 
get on well together for she too is exucmelj litcrarj, 
1 on the other hand lo go over in roy mind all our ta!ki 
to live over again those hours which 1 never shall forget, 
have shut mvscK oft from mv comrades, execUeftt feIlo«* 
but ahogeil er locapable of understanding that son of 
thing This remembrance of moments spent with J'CU 1 
should almost has e preferred, on my hrst day here, to 
call up for m> oun solitary enjoyment, without wemog 
But I was afraid lest you with )Dur subtle mind and 
ultra>sensitwe heart, might, if vou did not fear from me. 
nccdleSsl) lortneni yourself, if that il to say, you slSl 
condescend to occupy your thoughts with this blunt 
trooper whom you will have a hard task to polish and 
refine, and make a little mote tubtle and worthier of youf 
convpany ” 

On the whole this letter, in its afiecuonatn spirit, was 
not at all unlike those which, when 1 did not yet know 
Saint Loup I had imagined that he would write to me, m 
those daydreams from whidi the coldness of hu first 
greeung had shaken me by bnuging me face to face with 
an icy reality which was not, however, to endure Once I 
had received this letter, srtieneter, at luncheon time, the 
post was brought m, I could tell at once w hen u was from 
* 3 + 
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him that a letter came, for it had always that second face 
which .a person assumes when he is absent, in the features 
of which (the characters of his script) there is no reason 
why we should not suppose that we are tracing an in- 
dividual soul just as much as in the line of a nose or tie 
inflexions of a voice. 

■ I would now gladly remain at the table while it was 
being cleared, and, if it was not a moment at which t e 
girls of the little band might be passing, it was no longer 
solely towards the sea that I would turn my eyes. ince 
I had seen such things depicted in water-colours by Elstir, 
I sought to find again in reality, 1 cherished, as though 
for their poetic beauty, the broken gestures of the nives 
still lying across one another, the swollen convexity o a 
discarded napkin upon which the sun would pate i a scrap 
of yellow velvet, the half-empty glass which thus shewed 
to greater advantage the noble sweep of its curve si es, 
and, in the heart of its translucent crystal, clear as frozen 
daylight, a dreg of wine, dusky but sparkling wit re ecte 
lights, the displacement of solid objects, the transmutation 
of liquids by the effect of light and shade, the shifting 
colour of the plums which passed from green to ue an 
from blue to golden yellow in the half-plun ere is , e 
chairs, like a group of old ladies, that came twice ai y o 
take their places round the white cloth spread on t e ta 
as on an altar at which were celebrated the rites o t e 
palate, where in the hollows of oyster-shells a few drops ot 
lustral water had gathered as in tiny holy water stoups 
stone; I tried' to find beauty there where I had never 
imagined before that it could exist, in the most or i ry 
things, in the profundities of “ still life • t A 

When, some days after Saint-Loup’s departure, I h 
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luccceded in periuading Elsur to g»e a 
at which I was to meet aUbertine, 
pcarance, that imanness of attire, both (ala ) 
which were to be observed in tne at the momen 
starting out (rom the GtanJ Hotel, and were ue f 


ively to a longer rest than usual and to special pains ^ 
my toilet I regretted mv inability to reserve I e® , 


nv inaDiiit) to ion** - • , 

also the credit accruing from Osur’s friendship) or ^ 
captivation of some other, more interesting ^rson , 
regretted having to use them all up on ll« 
pleasure of making Albcrune’i acquaintance ^ ^ 

assessed this pleasure at a very low value now ^ 
was assured me But, inside, my will did not 
moment share this illusion, that will which ^ 
severing and unalterable servant of our successive 
alities , hiding itself in secret places, despised, o 
trodden, untiringly faithful, loihng without inierauss 
and With no thought for the variability of the «« > 
master, if only that roaster may never lack wha 
requires Whereas at the moment when we are ] 
about to start on a long planned and eagerly *^*!*^j 
holiday, our brain, our nerves begin to ask themse 
whether it is really worth all the trouble involved, tn 
will, knowing that those lazy roasters would at once 
begin to consider their journey the most wonderful e* 
pericnce, if it became impossible for them to take 
the will leaves them explaining their difhculiies outsi « 
the station, multiplying their hesitations , but busies 


Itself with taking the tickets and putting us into 


the 


carnage before the tram starts It is as invariable as 
brain and nerves ate fickle, but as it is silent, gi'-^* 

cuons. It seems almost non-eiistcnt , ** 
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• „ tUnr the Other constituent 
by iu dogged dcurmmeuon 

parts of our persona y uncertainties. 

: while they _ g^j^.jrted a discussion as to the 

My nerves and brain • knowing 

, real value of the pleasure ^ perishable 

Albcrtine, while 1 studie h^ve preserved 

attractions which nerves • ^ But my will would 

Intact for use on some other oc^^^^ 

not let the hour pass at and 

Elstir’s address that It cal to 

nerves were at liberty, no% ‘ given the man a 

d.bb d.is "a pity.;' « -J, tic to Lcly “cold". 
diScrent address, *=7 ' , ' my fast 

When 1 arrived at Elstir s, a 
, impression was that ^ c. im ^ 

There was certainly a girl pous hair, her nose, 

bareheaded, but one whose m recognise the 

meant nothing to me, in w o young cyclist 

humaa cmky *at I had myscl! andV s=^ 

Strolling past, in a po^°''^^P’ g^,cn when I knew it 

It was Albertine, nevertheless. entering any social 

to be her, I gave her no thought. On ^ 
gathering, ' when we are yot^ng, every drawing- 

, Lr old self, we become a ^•^[‘^^^"^.^feomin^ under the 
room' being a fresh universe, m ^ atten- 

sway of a new moral perspe > on 

tion, as if they were to matter 

people, dances, ‘^^''d-tables, a _ o ^ to 

forgotten by the morning. S Albertine, a road m 

astWe at the goal of “a™ aat.oa wth Alfa™ ^ 

no way of my own planning, w ic puests to whom 

halt at Elstir, passed by other groups of gue 
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1 was presented, then along the table, at whtch 1 was of* 
(cred, and ate a strawberry tart or two, while 1 luienaif 
njouonlejs, to the mustc that was beginning m anoiief 
part ol the room I found myself giving to these vanoi^ 
incidents iVe same importance as to my intioduciioa to 
Mile Simontt an miioducuon which was now nothitj 
mote than one among several such madenu, havnog O 
tiiely loipoiten that it had been, but a few roinuics sincc» 
my sole object m coming there that day But is it not 
ever thus m the bustle of daily life, with every uue hap- 
piness, cverv great sorrow In a room full of other people 
we receive from her whom wc love the atuiref, propiLioos 
or fatal which «e have been awaiung for the last jear 
But we must go on talking ideas come, one after another, 
forming a smooUi surface which U pneked, at the very 
most, now and then by a dull Uirob (tom withifl of ^ 
memory deep-rooted enough but of very slender growth, 
that misfortune has come upon us If, instead of tms 
fortune, it is happiness, it may be that not until many 
years have elaps^ will wc recall that the most impor- 
tant event in our senumcntal life occurred without our 
having lime to give it an) prolonged attention, or even 
become aware of it almost, at a social gathering, it m*f 
have been to which we bad gone solely in expectation ®f 
that event 

When EUur asked me to come with him so that be 
might introduce me to Albctune, who w as siiung a htlle 
farther ^own the room, I first ol all finished eating * 
coffee ccNmr and, with a show of keen interest, asked an 
old gcntle\^n whose acquamunce 1 had just made (and 
thought th\ 1 might, perhaps, offer him the rose in my 
buttonhole vliich be had admiredj to tell me more about 
*38 
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the old Norman fairs. This is not to say that the intro- 
duction which followed did not give me any pleasure, nor 
assume a definite importance in my eyes. But so far as 
the pleasure was concerned, I was not conscious of it, 
naturally, until some time later, when, once more in the 
hotel, and in my room alone, I had become myself again. 
Pleasure in this respect is like photography. What we 
take, in the presence of the beloved object, is merely a 
negative film ; we develop it later, when we are at home, 
and have once again found at our disposal that inner dark- 
room, the entrance to which is barred to us so long as we 
are with other people. 

If my consciousness of the pleasure it had brought me 
was thus retarded by a few hours, the importance of this 
introduction I felt immediately. At such moments of in- 
troduction, for all that we feel ourselves to have been sud- 
denly enriched, to have been furnished with a pass that 
will admit us henceforward to pleasures which we have 
been pursuing for weeks past, but in vain, we realise only 
too clearly that this acquisition puts an end for us not 
merely to hours of toilsome search — a relief that could 
only fill us with joy — but also to the very existence of a 
certain person, her whom our imagination had wildly dis- 
torted, our anxious fear that we might never become 
known to her enlarged. At the moment when our name 
sounds on the lips of the person introducing us, especially 
if he amplifies it, as Elstir was now doing, with a flatter- 
ing account of us — in that sacramental moment, as when 
m a fairy tale the magician commands a person suddenly 
to become someone else, she to whose presence we have 
been longing to attain vanishes ; how could she remain 
the same when, for one thing — owing to the attention 
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whjch the suangcf is obliged to pay to the annouBcenicct 
of our name and the sight of our person — in the eye* that 
only ycstcrdai Mete situated at ao mfinrte distance (where 
Vic supposed that our eyes wandering uncaniroUcd, des- 
perate di\crgent would neser succeed m meeting the^) 
the conscious gaze the incommunicable thought wnica 
we have been secVing have been miraculously and quite 
simply replaced by out own image painted in ifictn as 
though behind the glass o( a smiling mirror If ihi* is* 
carnaiicin of ourself in the person who seems to differ 
most from us is what docs most to modify the appearance 
of the person to whom wc have just been introduced, ihe 
form of 0 at person still remains quite vague , aud wc are 
free to ask ourself whether she will turn out to be a god, 
a table or a basin Bui as mmbU as the wa» modeUtf* 
who Will fashion a bust before our eyes in five minute* 
the few words which the stranger is now going W ta/ 
to us will substantiate her form will give her somethifig 
positive and final that will exclude all the hypotheses 
by wh ch a tnotnent ago out desire out imagination 
were being tempted Doubtless even before her com 
ing to this party Albcninc had ceased to be to roe 
simply that Sole phantom worthy to haunt our life 
which IS what remains of a passing stranger, of whom 
we know nothing and have caught but tie barest glimp** 
Her relation to Mme. Bontemps had already restricted tbe 
scope of those marvellous hypotheses by stopping one of 
the channels along which they might have spread As I 
drew closer to the girl and b^an to know her better, my 
knowledge of her underwent a process of subirattion, a^ 
the factors of imagination and desire giving place to a b®" 
lion which was worth infinitely less, a nouon to which, it 
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be admitted, there 

more or less the ^ ° yi^ interest 

what joint stock Her name, her family 

on one’s ^ Umk set to my supposi- 

connexions had been the g standing close beside 

tions. Her below 

, her, I saw once again the J ^ ^ 

her eye, marked “perfectly” (in place 

prised to hear her use v, m she mentioned, saying 

h “quite”) ot two people whom she meu^ J 

of one; “She is "’f’^ectly common men, 

that,” and of the other, H P Qj^mended this 

a perfect bore.” However little to be com 

use of “perfectly” ’"(.Quid never have imagined 

ilisation and culture which bacchante with the 

as having been attained y Nor did it 

bicycle the '’transtom.tlon Albertine was 

mean that after this hrst i and 

not to change again for ^ ^nts to us, exposed to 
bad qualities which a pers p rearrange them- 

view on the surface of ^ irweTpproach them 

. selves in a totally i'»“» ‘‘0^ Wdings that 

from another angle—just as 

appear strung irregularly ^ distance, and their 

other aspect retire into a gra Albertine 

relative heights are altered, to g 
now struck°me as not “ "tably than ill 

frightened ; she seemed to me P „ ^ ^^^nic 

bred, judging by the des-.p«on,^^bad 
manner” which she app m oresented as a target 

of whom I spoke to her ; na y^ ^ distinctly flushed 
for my line of sight a temple that wa 
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and hardly avttactive ui ihc cyt, and rio longer ihc curr- 
ous gaze »hich 1 had a\«3%t connected w*ih her untd 
then Uui thu was mctelv a second impression and theft 
were doubtless others through which I wai succcssi'cSf ta 
pass. Thus It can be onlv after one haa rccognUed. nW 
without has ms hwi to {eel one’s wav. the optical illusions 
of one's first impression that one can arrive at an ciact 
knowledge of anothtt person, supposing sucli knowledge 
to be ever possible Uut it it not . for while our onginJ 
impression of him undergoes correclicn, the person hm- 
sclf, tot being an inacumatc object, changes fo hitusd^ 
we think, that we have caught him, he moves, and, 
we imagine that at last we are seeiot him dear!)!', « .1 
onlv the old impmsioris which we had already formed trf 
him that we have succeeded in making dearer, when 
no longer represent him. 

And vet whatever the inevitable disappoicitmenU 
It must brinj m us tram, this movement towards what we 
have ool> half seen, what we have been free to dwdi 
upon and imagine at our leisure, this movernect is th* 
only one that is wholesome for the senses, that whets the 
appetite How dreary a roonotonv must pervade those 
people’s lives who^ from indolence or umidily, drive ia 
their varttages straight to the doors of friends whom the/ 
have got to know without having first dreamed of know* 
ing them, without ever darine, on the way, to stop tnd 
examine what arouses tbeic d«irc 

I returned home mv mind full of the party, the caSei 
cc/mr which I had finished eating before 1 let Elslir take 
me up to Albcrtinc, the rose which I had given the dd 
gentleman, all the dcuils selected without our ItnowIedS* 
by the circumstances of the cxusicm, which eompo*® 
14 » 
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a special and ci^ite picwre^t had'd^ 

retain of a first meeting. P 

pression that I was seeing i ^pjging that it had not 

a long way remote J^^^^’j^onths later, to my great 
existed only for me, w e day on which 

surprise, on my speaki g . i j of the eclair, the 

1 had first met her, she remin ^ 

Bower ,h« I had given f i°por,ance only 

supposed to have been wi „ 5 g)[ and which 1 now 

to myself ^>^^-^'‘'^7 of which 

tound'thus transcribed in “ Jo' Albertlne. On this 

I had never suspected, in “imi oj A' j „„ 

first day itself, when, on y , p brought away 
able to visualise the memory adroitness with which 

with me, I and how 1 had 

the sleight of hand had be^ej^ to 

talked for a moment or actually embodying any- 

ihe skill of the conjurer, ^‘^^0 J 

thing of that other had been effectively 

following as she paced beside th 

substituted for her. I f J ,he girl of the beach 

guessed as much m a ’ „jf_ In spite of which, 

was a fabrication invented ^ y Y • identified her 

as I had, in my m^^ •„ honour bound to 

with this other girl, 1 _ ^/jove made to the imagined 

fulfil to the real the promises oHovem 

Albertlne. We betroth ou jnarry the person who 

ourselves obliged, m t e seq disappeared, pro- 

has intervened. Moreove , anguish that 

visionally at any rate, ^ rom jnemory of polite man- 
found adequate common” and of the 

ners, of that expression ' pertecuy 
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glowing temple, that mcroory awakeneJ in me tle*«e 
another kind which for all that it wai placid and not at 
all painful, rctcmbling rather brotherly lo%c, might in the 
long tun become fuUv at dangerout by making me feel at 
ctery moment a compelling need to ki<» thil new penofl, 
whose charming v.a\i her thvnest, her unlooked for a*.* 
cestibi!il\ arrested tie (utile process of m) imagination 
but gate birth to a tentimental gratitude. And thc<V 
since memort begins at once to record photograpbs in* 
dependent of one another cUmmatet esery link, any kind 
of sci^uence fnm between the scenes portraved m the 
collection which it caposet to our siew the most recent 
does not neeessanlv destros or cancel those that came be- 
fore Confronted with the commonplace though appeal’ 
mg Albertine to whom I had spoken that afternoon. I 
still saw tie other mtsterious Albcnire outlined against 
the sea These were now memciies that u to say f'C* 
tures neither of w Inch now seemed to me any mote inic 
than the otl cr But to make an end of ihu first after- 
noon of ra\ mtroduaion to Albertine when trying to re- 
capture that liutc mole tn her cheek, )uit under the e)e> 
I remembered that looking from Elstir’a window, wben 
Albertine had gone by ( had seen the mole on bet chm. 
In fact w hence er I saw her I noticed that she had a mole, 
but my inaccurate memors made it wander about the 
face of Albertine flung u now m one place, now in another 
Whaictcr mv disappointment in finding m MH® 
Simonet a girl so little different from those that I knew al- 
ready, just as ray rude awakening when I saw Balbec 
church did not present me from wishing suU to go to 
Quimperle Pont Asen and Venice, I comforted mjseU 
with the thought that through Albertine at any rate, esen 
*44 
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if she herself was not all that I had hoped, I might make 
tlie acquaintance of her comrades of tlte little band. 

I thought at first that I should fail. As she was to be 
staying (and I too) for a long time still at Balbec, I had 
decided that the best thing was not to make my efforts to 
meet her too apparent, but to wait for an accidental en- 
counter. But should this occur every day, even, it was 
greatly to be feared that she would confine herself to ac- 
knowledging my bow from a distance, and such meetings, 
repeated day after day throughout the whole season, 
would benefit me not at all. 

Shortly after this, one morning when it had been rain- 
ing and was almost cold, I was accosted on the “ front ” 
by a girl wearing a close-fitting toque and carrying a muff, 
so different from the girl whom I had met at Elstir’s party 
that to recognise In her the same person seemed an opera- 
tion beyond the power of the human mind ; mine was, 
nevertheless, successful In performing it, but after a mo- 
mentary surprise which did not, I think, escape Albertine’s 
notice. On the other hand, when I instinctively recalled 
the good breeding which had so impressed me before, she 
filled me with a converse astonishment by her rude tone 
and manners typical of the “ little band ”. Apart from 
these, her temple had ceased to be the optical centre, on 
which the eye might comfortably rest, of her face, either 
because I was now on her other side, or because her 
toque hid it, or else possibly because its inflammation was 
not a constant thing. “ What weather 1 ” she began. 
“ Really the perpetual summer of Balbec is all stuff and 
nonsense. You don’t go in for anything special here, do 
you ? We don’t ever see you playing golf, or dancing at 
the Casino. You don’t ride, either. You must be bored 
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stiff \ ou lion’t find it loo dcaJK «a\ mg about oa tkt 
beach all day I tcc mis jiut bail in the lua hVc a liz- 
ard , )ou enjoN that \ou mute hate plenty ol uroc t® 
) our hands I can see t ou’re ori lihc me , I simply adof s 
all tpotu 'Sill wercni al the Settle races ' \Vc ttcat 
in the ‘ train ai d I can (juilc belies e \ou don't see the 
(on of poiu -i ant Id tm pot* like that It took us pro 
whole hour, I could hate ^rne tl«e and back three 
times on m\ bike I who had been lost iti admiratica 
of Saint Loup when he in the most naiotal manner »n t^e 
world called il e 1 uU local tram the “ crawler ”t because 
of the Ceaseless w ndmt;sotiu hne wasposiutefy aUtmeJ 
by the ghbness with which ^Mbeitme spoke of the 
“ tram and called it a tin pot I could fed hcf oa* 
lerj of a foim of speech tn which I was afraid of het 
detecting and scorniog m> mfcrionij And jcl the full 
wealth of the svn nvmt that the hide band possessed W 
denote this railwat had not yet been retealed to ne fa 
speaking Albertme kept her head motionless, her nostrils 
closed allowing orilt the comers ol her lips to mote. The 
result of this was a drawling nasal sound, into the com- 
position of winch there entered perhaps a provmaal de- 
scent, a jutende afleciauoo of Bnush phlegm, the teach 
mg of a foreign goterness and a congestite hjpcrtrophi^ 
of the mucus of the nose This enunaauon which, as it 
happened, soon disappeared when she knew people better, 
Siting place to a nitutrf guhsh tone, might hate been 
thought unpleasant But « was peculiar to herself, and 
delighted me Wheneter 1 bad gone for several dajs 
without seeing her, I would refresh m> spirit bj repeat- 
ing to mjself We don’t eter see you playing golf'* 
with the nasal intonation m which she had uttered the 
*46 
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words, point blank, without moving a muscle of her face. 
And I thought then that there could be no one in the 
world so desirable. 

We formed that morning one of those couples who 
dotted the “front” here and there with their conjunction, 
their stopping together for time enough just to e.xchange a 
few tvords before breaking apart, each to resume sepa- 
rately his or her divergent stroll. I seized the oppor- 
tunity, while she stood still, to look again and discover 
once and for all where exactly the little mole was placed. 
Then, just as a phrase of Vinteuil which had delighted 
me in the sonata, and which my recollection allowed to 
wander from the andante to the finale, until the day 
when, having the score in my hands, I was able to find 
it, and to fix it in my memory in its proper place, in the 
scherzo, so this mole, which I had visualised now on her 
cheek, now on her chin, came to rest for ever on her up- 
per lip, just below her nose. In the same way, too, do 
we not come with amazement upon lines that we know 
by heart in a poem in which we never dreamed that they 
were to be found. 

'At that moment, as if in order that against the sea 
there might multiply in freedom, in the variety of its 
forms, all the rich decorative whole which was the lovely 
unfolding of the train of maidens, at once golden and 
rosy, baked by sun and wind, Aibertine’s friends, with 
their shapely limbs, their supple figures, but so different 
one from another, came into sight in a cluster that ex- 
panded as it approached, advancing towards us, but keep- 
ing closer to the sea, along a parallel line. I asked Ai- 
bertine’s permission to walk for a little way with her. 
Unfortunately, all she did was to wave her hand to them 
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in greeting "But >c«jr {nendi uill be disappointed 1 / 
you don’t go with them," I hinted, hoping that we might 
all watt, together A young man with regular feature*, 
carrying a bag o( golf-dnba, aaunlcrcd up to us It was 
the baccarat player whose fan ways so enraged lie 
chief magistrate’s wife In % frigid, impassive tone, 
which he evidcnily regarded as an indication of the highest 
refinement he bade Albcrtme good day " Been play lOg 
golf, Oaa\e’’ she ashed "How did the game go^ 
Were you in form’" “Oh, it’s loo sicVetimg, I Cant 
play for nuts” he replied "Was Andrfe playing 
“Yes she went round in seventy seven" “Why, that's 
a record'*' f went round in eighty two yesterda* " 
He was the son of an immensely rich manufacturer who 
was to taVe an important part in the orgamsauan of the 
coming Worlds Fair 1 was strueV by the cittetne de- 
gree to which in this \oung mao and in the other by no 
means numerous mate friends of the band of girls, the 
knowledge of evetvthmg that penained to clodies and 
how towear them cigars English dtinhs, horses, a knowl 
edge which he jossessed m us minutest details with a 
haughty mfallibilit) that approached the reticent modesty 
of the true espett had been developed m complete isda 
uon unacrompanied by the least itacc of an\ intellectual 
culture He had no hcsiiauon as to the right lime and 
place for dinner jacket or pyjamas, but neither had he 
any suspicion of the arcumsiances m which one aught 
or might not employ this or that word, or even of the 
simplest rules of grammar This disparity between the 
two forms of culture must have existed also in his father, 
the President of the Syndicate that " ran" Balbec, for, 
in an open letter to the electors which he had recently had 
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posted on all the walls, he announced : “ I desired to see 

the Mayor, td speak to him of the matter ; he would not 
listen to my righteous plaint.” Octave, at the Casino, 
took prizes in all the dancing competitions, for bostons, 
tangos and what-not, an accomplishment that would en- 
title him, if he chose, to make a fine marriage in that 
sea-side society where it is not figuratively but in sober 
earnest that the young women “ marry their dancing- 
partners He lighted a cigar with a “ D’you mind ? ” 
to Albertine, as one who asks permission to finish, while 
going on talking, an urgent piece of work. For he was 
one of those people who can never be “ doing nothing ”, 
although there was nothing, for that matter, that he could 
ever be said to do. And as complete inactivity has the 
same effect on us, in the end, as prolonged overwork, and 
on the character as much as on the life of body and 
muscles, the unimpaired nullity of intellect that was en- 
shrined behind Octave’s meditative brow had ended by 
giving him, despite his air of unruffled calm, ineffectual 
longings to think which kept him awake at night, for all 
the world like an overwrought philosopher. 

Supposing that if I knew their male friends I should 
have more opportunities of seeing the girls, I had been 
on the point of asking for an introduction to Octave. I 
told Albertine this, as soon as he had left us, still mutter- 
ing, “ I couldn’t play for nuts ! ” I thought I would thus 
put into her head the idea of doing it next time. “But 
I can’t,” she cried, “ introduce you to a tame cat like 
that. This place simply swarms with them. But what 
on earth would they have to say to you ? That one plays 
golf quite well, and that’s all there is to it. I know what 
I’m talking about ; you’ld find he wasn’t at all your sort.” 
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' Your {nends ^\lll be crow with jou li )ou dcjcrt tbcffl 
like this,” 1 repeated, hoping that the would then suggest 
ru) joining the party ‘ Oh, no they don’t want me 
We ran into Bloch who directed at toe a subtle, insiouat* 
mg smile and embarrassed by the presence of Albcrtinc, 
whom he did not know or rather knew “ without know- 


ing” her bent his head with a stiff, almost irriunad jetk. 
“ What's Ic called that Osirogaik^' Albcrtinc asked 
“I cant think why he should bow to me , he doesnt 
know me And 1 didn't bow to him, either ” I had no 
lime to eaplam to her, for, beating straight down upon us» 
“ Etcuse me ’ he began, ‘ for mierropung you, but 1 roust 
tell you that I am going to Donoiits to-morrow ^ 
eannot put it off any longer without discourtesy , indeed, 
1 ask myselt, what must dc Sami-Leup-eo Bray tbrnk of 
me I just came to let >ou know that I shall take the 
two 0 clock tram At your service” But 1 thought now 
only of seeing Alberune again and of trying to get to 
know her fnends and Doneiercs, since they were not gO" 
ing there and my going would bung me back too Ute 
to see them still on the beach seemed to me to be situated 
at the other end ol the world I told Bloch that it was 
impossible Oh very well 1 shall go alone In 
fatuous words of Matter Atouet I shall say to Saint- 
Loup, to beguile his clencahsm 


‘ My iitsy wsbds atone t>j h\a m vo Vwbi 
Though he ihouU chooie to Uil, yet iutUul lit be found/ 

" I admit he's not a bad locking boy,” was Aibertme’s 
comment, “ but he makes me fed quite sick ” I had never 
thought that Bloch mi^t be “ not a bad looking boy ” , 
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and yet, when one came to think of it, so he was. With 
his rather prominent brow, very aquiline nose, and his air 
of extreme cleverness and of being convinced of his clever- 
ness, he had a pleasing face. But he could not succeed 
in pleasing Albertine. This was perhaps due, to some 
extent, to her own disadvantages, the harshness, the want 
of feeling of the little band, its rudeness towards every- 
thing that was not itself. And later on, when I intro- 
duced them, Albertine’s antipathy for him grew no less. 
Bloch belonged to a section of society in which, between 
the free and easy customs of the “ smart set” and the re- 
gard for good manners which a man is supposed to shew 
who “does not soil his hands”, a sort of special com- 
promise has been reached which differs from the manners 
of the world and is nevertheless a peculiarly unpleasant 
form of worldliness. When he was introduced to anyone 
he would bow with a sceptical smile, and at the same 
time with an exaggerated show of respect, and, if it was 
to a man, would say : “ Pleased to meet you, sir,” in 

n voice which ridiculed the words that it was uttering, 
though with a consciousness of belonging to some one 
who was no fool. Having sacrificed this first moment 
to a custom which he at once followed and derided (just 
as on the first of January he would greet you with a 
“ Many happy 1 ”) he would adopt an air of infinite 
cunning, and would “proffer subtle words ” which were 
often true enough but “ got on ” Albertine’s nerves. 
When I told her on this first day that his name was 
Bloch, she exclaimed : “ I would have 'betted anything 

he was a Jew-boy. Trust them to put their foot in it 1 
Moreover, Bloch was destined to give Albertine other 
grounds for annoyance later on. Like many intellectuals, 
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he incapable of ta)irg atinpfc thing m a itmpte vif 
He likouU hnd tome precious qualification (or eicr) itate* 
ment, and mouM tiveep (rem particular to general Ic 
vexed Alberune, who was never too wcU pleated at 
other people’s thewmg an intereu in what ihc vrai 
doing, that when the had apramed her anVle and vrar 
keeping quiet Bloch taid ol her "She w outtueichcd 
on her chair but m her ubiquity hat not ceased to 
frequent timulianeouvly vague golf-courset and dubiout 
tennis-courts” He wat simply being "Iiierar)", of 
course but this, m v lew of the difhculties which r\lbcrtir< 
felt that It might aeate for her wnh friends whose m- 
V nations she had decimed on the plea that she was unable 
to move, was quite enough to disgust her with the face, 
the tound of the voice of the young man who could t*y 
tuch things about her We parted, Albertme and 1| aflet 
promising to take a walk together later 1 had talked 
to her without being any more conicioui of where mjr 
words were falling, of what became of them, than d I 
Here dropping pebbles into a bottomless piL That our 
w otds are, as a general rule, filled, by the person to whom 
we address them, with a meaning which that person de- 
rives from her own substance, a meaning widely dilferent 
from that which we bad put into the same words vchen 
we uttered them, is a fact which the daily round of life 
IS perpetual!) demonstraung But if we find ourself at 
well in the company of a person whc»e education (as 
Albemne’s was to me) u tneonccivable, her ustei, her 
reading, her pnnaples unknown, we cannot tell whether 
our words have aroused in her anything that resembles 
their meaning, any more than m an animal, although there 
arc things that even an arumal may be made to undcr- 
* 5 * 
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f rjnv closer friendship with 
stand. So thar to attcmp y ^ 

Albertinc seemed to me like p g occupation as 

if not 

arduous as breaking a horse, as 

or growing roses. Albertine would 

I had thought, a ew o \Ve 

acknowledge my bow bu excursion 

had now parted, after planni g Albertine 

soonaogether. I vowed tha^whenj^ , 

I would treat her w g ^ ^ j would say 

sketched out in advance a „,ed that the 

to her, and even toouis that I would d^ 

was not strait-laced) . j cnbiect to external m- 

mand of her. But the chemical elements, 

fluences, as plants are, a jmmersion alters it is a 

and the mefium m surroundings. Grown 

• change of ’ of her presence, when 1 found 

different by the mere _ rnmoanv, what I said to 

myself once again in ‘ “™?“ ay- Remember- 

her was not at all what a mvself whether she might 
ing her flushed templ^ as e attention which she 

. not appreciate more ^ des 1 was embarrassed 

knew to be in her smile. They might 

by certain things in j^orals and the_ rather 

equally well signify a y , v of spirits was 
silly merriment of a girl ^ single expression, 

at heart thoroughly respecta . interpreta- 

on a face as in speech, .s suseept.ble ot by 

dons, and I stood .“^se. 

the difficulties of a piece , o^t immediately 

Oh this occasion we met 1 
one, Andree, the one,..who had ] 1 
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banker, and Albertme was obh^d to introduce me Hcf 
friend had a pair of c>cs of exttaordmar) brightness, likci 
in a dark house, a glimpse Uirough an open door of a 
room into which the tun is sbitun^ with a greenish re- 
flexion from the glittering sea 
A patty of fi\ e were patting, men whom I had come to 
know very well by sight during my stay at Balbec. I 
had often wondered who they could be. “ They’re noth- 
ing verv wonderful” taid Al^rune with a sneering laugh. 
"The little old one tviUi dyed hair and yellow gloiel 
hat a fine touch he knows how to draw all right, hes 
the Balbec dentist he’s a good sort The fat one is 
the Ma%or not the liny biilc fat one, you must ha'f 
seen him before, he’s the dancing master , he’s rather a 
beast, you know , he can’t staid us, because we make 
such a row at the Casino , we smash his chairs, and vant 
to have the carpet up when we dance , that's why h« 
never gives us prizes, though we’re the only gitli there 
who can dance a biu The dentist is a dear, I would 
have said how d’ye do to him, just to make the danang 
master swear, but I couldn’t because they’ve got M de 
Samte-Croit with them , he’s on the General Council , 
he comes of a very good family, but he’s joined the 
Republicans to make more money No nice people eief 
speak to him now He knows my uncle, because they’re 
both in the Gq> eminent, but the rest of my family al* 
ways cut him The ihm one in the waterproof is the 
bandmaster You know bun, of course You don’t ^ 
Oh, be plays divinely You haven’t been to Ca<al[ena 
RusMana ? I thought « too lovdy I He’s giving a con- 
cert this ev emng, hut we can’t go because it’s to be m di® 
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town hall. In the Casino it wouldn’t matter, but in the 
town hall, where they’ve taken down the crucifi.x, Andree’s 
mother would have a fit if we went there. You’re go- 
ing to say that my aunt’s husband is in the Government. 
But what difference does that make ? My aunt is my 
aunt. That’s not why I’m fond of her. The only thing 
she has ever wanted has been to get rid of me. No, 
the person who has really been a mother to me, and all 
the more credit to her because she’s no relation at all, 
IS a friend of mine whom I love just as much as if she 
was my mother. I will let you see her ‘ photo ’ . ” We 
were joined for a moment by the golf champion and bac- 
carat plunger, Octave. I thought that I had discovered 
a bond between us, for I learned in the course of con- 
versation that he was some sort of relative, and even 
more a friend of the Verdurins. But he spoke con- 
temptuously of the famous Wednesdays, adding that M. 
Verdurin had never even heard of a dinner-jacket, which 
made it a horrid bore when one ran into him in a music- 
hall, where one would very much rather not be greeted 
with “Well, you young rascal,” by an old fellow in a 
frock coat and black tie, for all the world like a village 
lawyer. Octave left us, and soon it was Andree’s turn, 
when v/e came to her villa, into which she vanished with- 
out having uttered a single word to me during the whole 
of our walk. I regretted her departure, all the more 
in that, while I was complaining to Albertine how chill- 
ing her friend had been with me, and was comparing 
in my mind this difficulty which Albertine seemed to 
find in making me know her friends with the hostility 
that Elstir, when he might have granted my desire, 
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seemed to have cncouatcred on that first afternoon, uro 
girls came by to whom I lifted my hat, the yoang 
Ambresacs whom Albcrtinc greeted also 

I (ell that m Albertmes eyes my position would be 
improved by this meeting They were the daughters of* 
kinswoman of Mme deViHcpansis who was also a men 
of Mme de Luxembourg M and Mtne d’Ambtesac, 
who had a small \iUa at Balbec and were immensely 
rich led the s mplesi of lives there and always vrect 
about dressed he in an unvarying frock coat, she m a 
dark gown Both of them used to make sweeping bo« 
to my grandmother which never led to anything fur 
iher The daughters who were very preltv , were dressed 
more fashionably but m a fashion suited rather to Pati* 
than to the seaside With their long skirts and larg* 
hats they had the look of belonging to a different rae* 
from Albertine She, I discovered knew all about them 
“Oh so you know the little d Ambresacs, do you 
Dear me you have some swagger friends After alt, 
they’re very simple souls” she veent on as though th'* 
might account for it “They’re vcr\ nice, but so vrcU 
brought up that they aren’t allowed near the Casino, 
for fear of us—weve such a bad tone They aur*^ 
you do they ’ Well u all depends on what you 
They’re just little white rabbits really There may 
something in that, of course If little while rabbits ate 
what appeals to you they may supply a long felt want, ft 
seems, there must be some attraction because one of the® 
has got engaged already to the Marquis de Saint Loup 
WThich is a cruel blow to the younger one, who is raadly 
in love with that young man Im sure, the way they 
speak to you with that bps shut is quite enough for 
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. ^ the most absurd way. 

me. And then they dres^ 

Fancy going to play g „rown-up women who 

they dress more showily Mme. Elstir ; there s 

really know about clothes. ^ answered that she 

a well dressed woman if yo simplicity. 

had struck ^ ’"^‘^Ih^does put on the simplest things, 
Albertine laughed, Sh ^LffuHv and to get what 
I admit, but she dresses wondc^ 

you call -simplicity had not a sober 

gowns passed unnoticed by y ^^^3 lacking 

«d unerring taste in matter, of att- 

in me. Elstir suspected this, nor that the 

Albertine told me._ I had n P littered his 

beautiful but quite simp ® ^ which he had 

studio were treasures ong knowing all their 

followed from sale room money to be able to 

history, until he had ® rtine, being as ignorant 

acquire them, ^ut as to this ^bemne,^^^^ g 

as myself, could not (-oquettish instinct, and 

came to clothes, penniless girl who 

perhaps by the disinterestedness, more 

is able to appreciate with g ^l^ings that 

delicacy of feeling, m o , herself, she expressed 

she will never be able to a Elstir’s taste, sp 

herself admirably on the re ^.q him badly 

hard to satisfy that all women appe^^^^^ p 

dressed, while, attaching manit ^P^^^ ^^de 

portions and shades of co o , sunshades, hats an 

for his wife, at fabulous " ,dne to regard as 

cloaks which he had learne ,„anting iu taste woul 
charming, and ^^‘!^^/ £°iayself. Apart from this, 
no morn have noticed than ^ 
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Albenmc, who had done a Jitde painting, though witbout, 
she confessed, ha\ing any ‘gift” for tt, fell a boundleti 
admiration for Elsiir, and thanii to his precept ana 
example, shewed a judgment of pictures which was m 
matted contrast to her enthusiasm for CataVena Rusit 
cana The truth was though a$ yet it was hardly 
patent, that she was highly micHigent, and that m the 
things that she said the stupidity was not her own but 
that of her enMtonincnl and age Elstir^s had been a 
good but only a partial influence All the branches of 
her intelligence had not reached the same stage of de- 
velopment The taste for pictures had almost caught up 
the taste for clothes and all forms of smartness, but had 
not been followed by the taste for music, which was still 
a long way behind 

Albertine might Vnow all about the Ambresacs , but »» 
he who can achiete great things w not necessarily capable 
of small I did not find her, after t bad bowed to those 


young ladies any better disposed to make me known to 
her friends ‘ It's too good of you to attach any irii 
portance to them You shouldn’t take any notice 0‘ 
them , they don t count What on earth can a lot of 
kids 1 ke them mean to a man like you * Now AndriJe, 
I must say is remarkably dever She is a good girh 
that though she is perfectly fantastic at times, but the 
others arc really dreadfully stupid” When I had left 
Albertine, 1 felt suddenly a V«n regret that Sami I>5Up 
should base concealed bis engagement from me and that 


he should be doing anything so improper as to choose a 
wife before breaking with his muiress And then, short})' 
afterwards, I met Andrfie, and as she went on talking 
to me for some umc I seized the opportumty to tell her 
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that I would very much like to see her again next day, 
but she replied that this was impossible, because her 
mother was not at all well, and she would have to stay 
beside her. The next day but one, when I was at El- 
stir’s, he told me how greatly Andree had been attracted 
by me ; on my protesting : “ But it was I who was at- 

tracted by her from the start ; I asked her to meet me 
again yesterday, but she could not.” “ Yes, I know ; 
she told me all about that,” was his reply, “ she was very 
sorry, but she had promised to go to a picnic, somewhere 
miles from here. They were to drive over in a break, 
and it was too late for her to get out of it.” Albeit this 
falsehood (Andree knowing me so slightly) was of no 
real importance, I ought not to have continued to seek 
the company of a person who was capable of uttering it. 
For what people have once done they will do again in- 
definitely, and if you go every year to see a friend who, 
the first time, was not able to meet you at the appointed 
place, or was in bed with a chill, you will find him in bed 
with another chill which he has just caught, you will 
miss .him again at another meeting-place at which he 
has failed to appear, for a single and unalterable reason 
in place of which he supposes himself to have various 
reasons, drawn from the circumstances. One morning, 
not long after Andree’s telling me that she would be 
obliged to stay beside her mother, I was taking a short 
stroll with Albertine, whom I had found on the beach 
tossing up and catching again on a cord an oddly shaped 
implement which gave her a look of Giotto’s “ Idolatry ” ; 
it was called, for that matter, “ Diabolo ”, and is so fallen 
into disuse now that, wKen they come upon the picture of 
a girl playing with one, the critics of future generations 
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will solemnly discuss, as it might be over one of the 
allegorical figures in the Arena, what it u that *he 
holding A moment later their fnend -with the penunous 
and harsh appearance, the tame one who on that first day 
had sneered to malevolentlv “ 1 do feel sorry for hio, 
poor old man, when the saw the oM gentlcmca’i head 
brushed by the living feet of Andrcc, came up to Albertiot 
with Cloud morn ng 'm I disturbing you She h*d 
taken oil her hat for comfort and her hair, like a strange 
and fascinating plant, lay o\er her brow, displaying ad 
the delicate tracery of lU foliation. Albertine, perhaps 
because the resented seeing the other bare-headed, made 
no reply, preserved a frigid silence m spite of which lh« 
gill sta\«d With us kept apart fretn myself by Albertioc, 
who arranged at one moment to be alone with her, at a®* 
other to walk with me leaving her to follow I wa» 
obliged, to secure an imrodueuon to ask lor it in the gitl * 
hearing Then, as Albertine was utwnng my name, oa 
the face and m the blue ey es of this giil whose express'®® 
I had thought to cruel when 1 heard her say “Poor 
old man, 1 do feel to sorry for him”, 1 saw gather and 
gleam a cordial friendly smde and she held out her 
hand Her hair was golden, and not her hair only , f« 
if her cheeks were pmk and her eyes blue it was like the 
sull roseate morning sky whidi sparkles everywhere 
With dazzling points of gold. 

At once kindled fay her flame, I said to myself that ihi* 
was a child who when m love grew shy, that it was for 
my sake, from love for me that she had remained with 
us, despite Albertine a rebuffs, and that she must have 
rejoiced m the opportunity to confess to me at last, by that 
smiling, fnendly gaze, that she would be at kind to s>e 
x6o 
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as she was terrible lo other nothing of 

noticed me on the beach, when I st 1 knew 

her, and had been thinking o , ^jeked at the 

had been to win my -^muation that she mocked 

old gentleman, and because she a ^ appeared 

SO morose. From the not u,,.Trh Probably m 

evenings, vvalking by hindered as much by 

the hope of meeting me. A . 

Albcr.-m* presence a. *e herselt to 

the whole band, she had e.tdenUy auache 

es. braving the increasing f. j Sng left 

tltede, only in J make an appoinment 

tinte when »he 'vo^hnd an eacnse to 

slip away without either ,eme 

knowing that she had gone, an ^ all the 

sate fL before chotch or had quarrelled 

more difficult to see her because Andree^ha qu 

with her and now detested ' » explained to 

too long with her Ju the vile insults she 

me, “ her baseness , lean tie 7 because of the 

has heaped on me. 1 have stood 1" 

others. But her latest effort gjri bad 

And she told me of some foolish consequfnces to 

done, which might indeed have injurious consequen 

Andrec herself. . . Uv Gisye’s con- 

But those private words P^°™^^^bertine should have 
fiding eyes for the never to be spoken, 

left us by ourselves,^ were d njanted between us, 

because after Albertine, stu o ^ finally had 

had answered with increasing c > 
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ceajtti to icsponJ at all to her lt»tnd’» femarU, Gi$cle 
at length abandoned the ailejnpl and lutneJ back, 1 
found fault v.iih Albemne (of hating been to diiagreeable, 
“It ttdl teach her to be more cartful how *hc bchater 
She'* not a bad kid but ihcTd talk the head oT a doake}’ 
She’* no burinett eiihtf, to go poking her no*e mw 
e\er) thing \\h\ thould *he fatten hertcU on to u» 
out being atked * In ancaher minute lid hate id'l hfi 
to go to blazes Beiide* I can’t ttand her going about 
uiih her hair tike that , u'» »u<h bad form” I gaxtd at 
Albenine’* cheek* a* »hc spoke, and asked tnjsclf «hat 
might be the perfumer the taste of them tbi* time th<) 
were not eool but glowed with a uniform piak, vi*** 
unted creatnt like ceruin rose* whose petal* have * 
waay gloss I felt a passionate longing for theta *«« 
as one feels someume* for a particular flower “ I badai 
noticed «” was all that I said “^ou stared at hef 
hard enough , anvone would have said jou wanted to 
pamt her poivrait" she scolded, not at all softened by 
the fact that it was at herself that I was now stanng to 
fixedly “1 dooi believe you would care for her, all 
the same She* not lo the least a flirt- kou like htde 
girl* who flin with you, I know Anyhow, she wont 
have another chance of fastening on to us and being sent 
about her business , she’s going off to-day to Pan* 

“ Arc the rest of your fneods going too * *’ “ No , only 
she and ‘ \fi*i ’ because she’s got an exam, coming 
she’s got to stay at home and swot for it, poor kid It * 
not much fun for her, I don’t mind telling you- Of 
course, you may be set a good subject, you never know 
But It's a tremendous luk One girl I know was asked 
Describe an acndenl that you hare witnessed That wai 
162 
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a piece of luck. But I know another girl who got : 
State which you would rather have as a friend, Alceste 
or Philinte. I’m sure I should have dried up altogether ! 
Apart from everything else, it’s not a question to set to 
girls. Girls go about with other girls ; they’re not sup- 
posed to have gentlemen friends.” (This announcement, 
which shewed that I had but little chance of being at- 
mitted to the companionship of the band, froze my blood.) 

But in any case, supposing it was set to boys, what on 
earth would you expect them to say to a question like 
that ? Several parents wrote to the Gaulois, to complain 
of the difficult questions that were being set. The joke of 
•t IS that in a collection of prize-winning essays they gave 
two which treated the question in absolutely opposite 
ways. You see, it all depends on which examiner you 
get. One would like you to say that Philinte was a 
flatterer and a scoundrel, the other that you couldn’t help 
admiring Alceste, but that he was too cantankerous, and 
that as a friend you ought to choose Philinte. How can 
you expect a lot of unfortunate candidates to know what 
to say when the professors themselves can’t make up 
their minds. But that’s nothing. They get more diffi- 
cult every year. Gisele will want ail her wits about her 
if she’s to get through.” I returned to the hotel. My ’ 
grandmother was not there. I waited for her for some 
time ; when at last she appeared, I begged her to allow 
•tic, in quite unexpected circumstances, to make an ex- 
pedition which might keep me away for a couple of days, 
f had luncheon with her, ordered a carriage and drove 
to the station. Gisele would shew no surprise at seeing 
fte there. After we had changed at Doncieres, in the 
Paris train, there would be a carriage with a corridor, 
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along which while the goventesa Jozcil, I elioulti be ab e 
to lead Giscle into daih cotsere and make aa appoust 
mcDi to meet, her on my teium lo Pans, which I w<wld 
then try to put forward to the earliest possible date. I 
woMld travel with her a.i fat as Caeaot Pvtciix, whichevcf 
she preferred and nould take the nest tram back to Bal“ 
bee And vet what would she bate thought of me hid 
she known that I had hesimtxi for a long u«ie between 
her and her friends that quite at much as with her I had 
contemplated falling in love with Albertine, with the 
brighi-eyed girl with Rotetnonde 1 felt a pang of re* 
morse now that a bond of mutual affeerton was gomg to 
unite me wuh Gisde. I could moreover, truthfully have 
assured her that yUbetune no longer interested me I 
had seen her that morning at she swerved aside al(n«*l 
turning her back on me to speak to Gisete On ber 
head whicb was bent sullenly over her bosom, the bar 
that grew at the back, diffetent from and darker even 
Uvan the rest shone as thcAigh she had just been baihuig 
“Like a dving duck in a ibundersiorm * ’ 1 thought to 
myself th s view of her hair having let into Albcruoe* 
body a Soul entirely diSetent itoni that implied biihtito 
by her glowing complexion and mysterious gaxe That 
shining cataract of hair at the back of her head had been 
lor a moment or two all that 1 was able to see of her, and 
continued to be all that 1 saw in retrospect. Our mem* 
ory 1 $ like a shop in the window of which is exposed now 
one, now another photc^raph of the same person And as 
a rule the most recent exhibit remains for some time ih« 
only one to be seen While the coachman whipped on hi* 
horse I tat there listening to the words of gtaulude and 
affection which Gisele was murmuring in my ear, bom. 
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all of them, of her friendly smile and outstretched hand, 
the fact being that in those periods of my life in which 
I was not actually, but desired to be in love, I carried 
in my mind not only an ideal form of beauty once seen, 
which I recognised at a glance in every passing stranger 
who kept far enough from me for her confused features 
to resist any attempt at identification, but also the moral 
phantom — ever ready to be Incarnate — of the woman 
who was going to fall in love with me, to take up her cues 
in the amorous comedy which I had had written out in 
my mind from my earliest boyhood, and in which every 
nice girl seemed to me to be equally desirous of playing, 
provided that she had also some of the physical qualifica- 
tions required. In this piny, whoever the new star might 
be whom I invited to create or to revive the leading part, 
the plot, the incidents, the lines themselves preserved an 
unalterable form. 

Within the next few days, in spite of the reluctance 
that Albertine had shewn from introducing me to them, 
I knew all the little band of that first afternoon (except 
Gis^e, whom, owing to a prolonged delay at the level 
crossing by the station and a change in the time-table, 
I had not succeeded in meeting on the train, which had 
been gone some minutes before I arrived, and to whom 
as it happened I never gave another thought), and two or 
three other girls as well to whom at my request they 
introduced me. And thus, my expectation of the pleasure 
which I should find In a new girl springing from another 
girl through whom I had come to know her, the atest 
Was like one of those new varieties of rose which gar- 
deners get by using first a rose of another kind. And as 
I passed from blossom to blossom along this flowery c am, 
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ilic plcaiuTc of L.Qo«tn{, one that wai different viTJuJi 
acnd me bacV lo her to wbon I wai indebted for il, niO* 
a gratitude in «hicH dcvire was mtngfcd fuU^ at muc^ 
at m mv new cipcctaitoo Prttently I wat ipeodicg 
my time among ibeic girlt 

Alat ’ m the frciHett floitcr »t ii pottibJe to discern 
those just perccpubtc signs sshich to the mitrucicd nuni 
indicate alreadi ivhat mtl be the desiccation or 
fructification oE the Qeth that it to-day m bloom, the n'u 
mate form immutable and already predestinate, of the 
autumnal seed The etc rapturously folloiss a nose like 
a waielet that dcltaously curls the water'* face at daj 
break and teems not to mo\e to be capturable by the 
pencil because the tea it to calm then that one doet not 
nonce ii$ tidal ffovi Human facet seem not to change 
^hile we are looking at them because the reiolulioa 
which the\ perform it too tlow for us to percevse it. Dot 
we hate onU lo tee, b> the tide of anv of ihote gif^b 
her mother or her aunt to realise the distance otef which, 
obeying the graiitaUon of a ivpe that is gcncraUs speak 
mg deplorable her features will hate UateEled m J«* 
than thirty tears and otust continue to tratcl until the 
sunset hour until her face, hating vanished altogether 
below the horizon, catches the light no more I kne«’ 
that, as deep at iiielucsablc at it their Jetnsh patriotism 
nr Christian atatssm in those who imagine themscltcs to 
be the most cmanapaled of their race, there dwelt be- 
neath the rosy mfloretccar% of Albenme, Rosemond^ 
Andr6e, unknown to themieltet, held in rcsenc until 
the circumstances thouhl ante a coarse nose, a prouud- 
ing jaw, a bust that would create a tentation when it 
appeared, but was actuaUy m the wings, ready to “ come 
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on ”, just as it might be a burst of Dreyfusism, or cleri- 
calism, sudden, unforeseen, fatal, some patriotic, some 
feudal form of heroism emerging suddenly when the cir- 
cumstances demand it from a nature anterior to that of 
the man himself, by means of which he thinks, lives, 
evolves, gains strength himself or dies, without ever being 
able to distinguish that nature from the successive phases 
which in turn he takes for it. Even mentally, we depend 
a great deal more than we think upon natural laws, and 
our mind possesses already, like some cryptogamous 
plant, every little peculiarity that we imagine ourselves to 
be selecting. For we can see only the derived ideas, with- 
out detecting the primary cause (Jewish blood, French 
birth or whatever it may be) that inevitably produced 
them, and which at a given moment we expose. And 
perhaps, while the former appear to us to be the result 
of deliberate thought, the latter that of an imprudent dis- 
regard for our own health, we take from our family, as 
the papilionaceae take the. form of their seed, as well the 
ideas by which we live as the malady from which we shall 
die. 

As on a plant whose flowers open at different seasons, 
I had seen, expressed in the form of old ladies, on this 
Balbec shore, those shrivelled seed-pods, those flabby 
tubers which my friends would one day be. But what 
matter J For the moment it was their flowering-time. 
And so when Mme. de Villeparisls asked me to drive 
tvitlt her I sought an excuse to be prevented. I never 
Went to see Elstir unless accompanied by my new friends. 
'I could not even spare an afternoon to go to Donciercs, 
to pay the visit I had promised Saint-Loup. Social en- 
gagements, serious discussions, even a friendly conversa- 
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tjon, had they usurped the place allotted to roy wait* 
With thete girls would have had the same effect oa me 
as il, when the luncheon bell rang I had been laten net 
to a table spread with iood but to turn the page* of an 
album Tl e men the youths the women, old or rnature, 
whose soacty we suppose that we shall enjoy, are borae 
by us onU on an unsubstantial plane surface, because «e 
are conscious of them only bv sisual perception restricted 
to Its own limns , whereas it is as delegate* from our 
other senses that our eyes dart towards young 
the senses tollow one after another, in search of the 
various charmi fragrant, tactile savoury which they 
thus enjoy even without the aid ol hngeri and hp* » 
able thanVs to the art of transposition the genius for 
synthesis in which desire excels, to reconstruct beneath 
the hue of checks or boson the feel, the taste, the con- 
tact that 11 forbidden them thev give to these girl* 
same honeyed consistency as they aeate when they stand 
rifling the sweets of a rosc*gaidco or before a vine whose 
clusters then eyes alone devour 

If It rained although the weather had no power to 
daunt Albcrtine, who was often to be seen in her water- 
proof spinning on her bicycle through the driving showers, 
we would spend the day in the Casino, where on such 
days It would have teemed to me impossible not to go- 
I had the greatest contempt for the young Ambresacs, 
who had never set foot m it And I willingly joined my 
friends in playing uicks on the dancing master A* > 
rule wc had to listen to admonition from the manager, 
or from some of his staff, usurping diaatorial powers, 
because my friends even Andree herself, whom on that 
account I had regarded when I first saw her as *o di- 
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cysiac a ctcatur., whereas » 

mteUcctual, and this ye" f” ' of her health 

her actions were_ control ed overcomes every 

than by the spirit of that g general gaiety the 

other consideration and oZ hill of 

weak with the strong, cou iumping over all the 

the rooms without sorting to ru^^,^) main- 

chairs, sliding back along outstretched arms, sing- 

tained by a graceful poise o ^oom 

ing the while, mingling a 1 h^^^^ - days 

of youth, in the » ^Jgre not vet separate, 

for whom the ^‘^^'''"^^ ‘yould introduce 'rules of agri- 
so that in an epic poem t y _ 

culture with theological doctrine. 

This Andree who had J„;tely more refined; 

as the coldest of them^ a , w to whom she 

more loving, more sensitive of an elder sister, 

displayed the caressing, gen „pross the floor to sit 

At the Casino she would ^olike Albertine, to 

down by me, and knew instmc i j ^^^s tired, 

refuse ray invitation to ° Instead at the 

to give up the Casino for me, for Albertine, 

hotel. She expressed her^iend p^^ on- 

in terms which were evide oiay have 

derstanding of the things o health. She had 

been partly due to for the childish behaviour 

always a merry smile of e crude violence the 

of Albertine, who expressed wi ^ parties and 

irresistible temptation held ou jjj^g Andree, reso- 

picnics to which she had not t ® ’ ^yith me. When 

lutely to prefer staying an ^ joncheon party at the 

the time came lot her to go 
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gDlt-club, i{ we were all three together she 
ready to leave os then, coming up to Andrec ^ 

Aodice, what are )ou waiting (or now ’ Itou Lnor^ ** 
arc lunching at the gedt-dub" No , I'm going 
and talk to him replied AnJr^ pointing to me 
you know Mme Duiieux latited you" cried Atbei"^*’ 
as if Andrees intention to remain with me could ^ “ 
plained onlv bv ignorance on her part where cUe an 7 
whom she had been bidden “Look here, mV good 
don t be such an idiot ' Andrec chid her Albertinf 
not insist fearing a suggestion that she too should 
with me She tossed her head “Just as you 
was her answer uttered in the tone one uses to an m'**' 
whose self indulgence is lulling him by inches, “I 
fly 1 HI sure your watch « slow " and off she 
“ She It a dear girl but quite impossible ” said An*^“ 
bathing her friend in a smile at once caressing and 
U to. tins ctatft (at amusAixieox. Mbetunn, be 

to echo something of the old onginal Ctlbcrte, tl*** '* 
because a certain sirailatny esisli although the 
evolves between all the women we love, a similanlj 
IS due to the fixuy of out own temperament, 
it is that chooses them eliminating all those who , 
not be at once our opposite and our complement, 
that IS to say to gratify our senses and to wring 
heart They are these women a product of our tetpP®'^*' 
ment an image inversely projected a negative 
sensibility So that a novelist might, in refaiing tb’* ‘ ® 
of his hero, describe his successive love-affairs in 
exactly sim lar terms and thereby give the irapr^**‘®° 
not that he was repeaung himself but that he was 
mg, since an arufioal novelty js never so effecave ** * 
»7o 
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repetition that manages to character ot the lover 

ought, moreover, to mdica story moves 

a Variability which becomes PP^ A d 

into fresh regions, into cUffe 

perhaps he would be ^wtmg y distinct 

L Jng all t»« I <h= beloved, 

characters he refrained g people who do not m- 

We understand the =barac ers of pej^ ^ 
terest us ; how can we ev 8 ^fter a little 

is an intimate part of our . ourself, whose 

we no longer distinguish m a y J^^^^^^ble supply of 
motives provide us with dually reconstruct, 

anxious hypotheses w i , ^^d our understanding, 

Springing from somewhere y love overleaps 

L cliosity as to the woman whom^^ 
the bounds of that woman s stop and ex- 

if we chose but probab y ' investigation is some- 

amine. The object of of character com- 

thing more essential than t idermis whose varied 

, parable to the tiny particles ^ flesh. 

Combinations form the , 1 ,^^, and the images 

Our intuitive radiography P being those o 

which it photographs for us universality ot 

any singlC face, present rather the ] y 

a skeleton. frpmelv rich while the ot er 

Andree, being herself ext ^,7^ generosity lav- 

was penniless and an orp ber wealth. s o^ 

ished on Albertine the u yfetc not quite w 

her feelings towards Gisele, J ^^^^^ed us of t 
had been led to suppose. handed_ round the 

young student, arid w intended by Gisele to gi 

letter she had received, a 
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»n account ot her journey and lo repoa bet uft atnr^ 
to the hule bard, pleading laiircsi ai an CJciue for 
having written ^ei lo the rwt, 1 waa sutpnted to beat 
Andice (for I imaRined an irteparable breach b<t«e 
them) lav 1 »HaH wnte to her lo-morrov?, because 
if I wait tor her to wnte I may have lo wait 
ahe’i 8uch a slacker” And, turnifg to myiclf, 
added “ k ou saw nothing much in her, eviaeau/ » 
but she’s a jolW nice girl, and besides I’m ready lerf 
fond of her" From which I ccneluded that ikndreet 
rjuarrels were apt not to last scry long , 

Except on these rainv davs, as we had always ar«Dg*“ 
to go on our bicycles along the cliffs, or on an 
inland, so hour or so before it was time to sian 1 * 
go upstairs to make myself stnati and would coop‘»^ 
if Fran^oise had not laid out all the things that I wasu 
Now even in Pans she would piwdly, angrily sttaighica 
a back which the years bad l^gua to bend, at the oti 
word of reproach she so bumble, she so modest and 
chsrming when her seU-esieemwas flaucred. As this was 
the mainspring of her life, bet satisfaction, her go^ 
humour were m direct ratio to the difficulty of the tas 
imposed on her Those which she had to perforin at 
Balbec were so easy that she shewed almost all 
a discontent which was suddenly multiplied an hundrefl 
fold, with the addition of an irhiic air of offended digwty 
when I complained, on my way down to join tny uien^» 
that my hat had not been brushed or my ties sortw 
She who was capable of taking such endless pains, with* 
out in consequence assuming that she had done anything 
at all, on my simply remarking that a coat was not 
Its proper place, not only did she boast of the cate wi 
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whkh .he had “ put it past uwu 

ng the dust,” but, paymg t enough of a holiday 

abours, Ld thaf we would not 

that she was getting^ at Kal , eon- 

find another person in the w o “ I can’t think 

sent to put up with such e the way you do 

how anyone can leave things ymg what you want 

you i«st try and 8“ ' would give it up 

m such a mix-up. The aev „,inot a regal mien, 

as a bad job." Or else ‘fP^rve a silence 

scorching me with her fiery g ance, ^^stened the door 
that was broken as sooii as^ s re which would 

behind her and was outside in t e p ^ ’guessed to be 
then reverberate with utterances ^nct as those of 

insulting, though they remaine ^ spoken in the 

characters in a play whose opening ^ud even if 

wings, before they appear in a good 

nothing was missing and I was 

temper, still she made herse q friends. For, drawing 

getting ready to go out wit ^ my expense which, 

upon a store of stale witticisms a ^ made in 

in my need to be talking about to reveal to 

her hearing, she put on an ° more than she 

me things of which I shoul ^^^^^jnents, which th^J 
had there been any truth i _ ntferstood what she ha 

never was, Franqoise having misu ways ; a 

heard. She had, like ’ ay, but surprises us 

person is never like a strmg ^ ^windings of his course 
with the strange, unavoida e people may 

through life, by which, though annoyance to be 

notice them, we find it a perp drived at the stage 
stopped and hindered. Wheneve 
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cf “ \Vltetc u ny hat * ” or uttered the name of Ai«Jr“ 
or Albciunc, I -Aai forced fa) Franqouc to *tra) mto 
endless and absurd side traeVt uhich greatly delayed ry 
progress So too when 1 asked her to cut me the sand 
Tajehes of cheese or saladt t>t »coi her out /or the caLrt 
'Hbich 1 \sas to eat while we tested on the cliffs, shat* 
ing thern with the gitU and which the girls *' might '*0^ 
well hate taken turns to provide, li the)r had n£< fa«“ 
so clcKt declared Ftancoisc, to whose aid there catre 
at such momcnis a whole heritage of atavistic peasant 
rapacity and coarseness and for whom one would have 
said that the soul of her late enemy EuUhe had been 
broken into /ragtncmi and reincarnate, more attri<cuv«ly 
than It had ever been in Saint Eloi's, in the charming 
bod es of tnv friends of the hide band 1 listened to 
these accusations with a dud furv at finding isytcff 
brought to a standstill at one of those placet beyond which 
the well trodden country path that was Fran^oise’s char- 
acter became impassable though foriunatel) never fof 
\erv long Then mv hat or coat found and the sand 
wichcs teadv f tallied out to find Albertitic, Andree, 
Rosemondc and an) other* there might be, and on /ciot 
of on our bicvcles »c would start. 

In the old dav s I should have preferred our excursion W 
be made m bad weather For then I still looked to find 
in Balbec the Cimmcnans’ land”, arid fine days were a 
thing that had no nghi to exist there, an intrusion ^ 
the vulgar summer of seaside holiday makers into 
anaent region swathed in eternal mist But now, ever) 
thing that 1 had hiiherto despised shut out of my field 
of vision, not only effects of sunlight upon sea and shore, 
but even the regatus, the race meetings, I would h*” 
* 7 + 
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■ u A r for the reason for which formerly 
sought out with ardour, for t 

I had wanted only stormy seas t^^h 

now associated m mm , several times with 

aa aesthetic Idea. Because U.ad^8<>„ ,he 

my new friends to shew us were 

girls were there, what le i dress, or else a 

drawings of pretty women m yacht, ^ 

sketch made on a ^ j had not felt inclined 

first shyly admitted to E s i there. “ You 

to go to the meetings that wc ^ d 

were wrong,” he told m , ^hat peculiar 

so well worth seeing. eyes are 

animal, the 'L^jock there looks so gnm, a 

fastened, who m the p . .,t;^nt jacket and cap, one 
colourless face between is horse he rides, how m- 

body and soul with Ugsional movements, the 

teresting to analyse is p horse’s coat 

bright splash of colour he make , ^ 

blending in it, as they st^earn d luminous 

transformation of every vi constantly surprise 

vastness of a racecourse w ^ sees only there, 

by fresh lights and there, too 1 The first 

How charming the f^i and there were women 

day’s racing was quite e ig > jjght of a Dutc 

there exquisitely dresse , m rising to cloud t e 

landscape, in which one ^he water.^ Never 

sun itself the penetrating c ^ • gs, or standing with 

have 1 seen women arriving m ^ fight, which was 

gU„=sto,hdreye.iuso=xt,aord,n«y^^^ j 

due, I suppose, to the moi came home fi"®^ ^ ^ 

simply hive loved to p.i« J „ork 1” Alter 

taees V't' 
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^hich he became more enthutuiuc «jU oxer the jachi- 
tacex, and I tealued that regatui, loaal future* xxhere 
weU-dtes8c<l women might be icen bathed m the grcca* 
jsh light of a marine race-coutac, might be for a modem 
artist a* interesting a *ub]ect as were the rct'cU whici 
they to lo\cd to depict for a \cioncse Of Carpacao. 
When I tucgcstcd this to Eltur, “ \our companroa u 
the more true ’ he replied, ‘ since, front the position of 
the city in nhich they painted, those retell »crc m a 
great extent aquauc. Eicepi that the beauty of the 
shipping m those days lay as a rule in its solidity, »n the 
complication of its structure. They had water-tourna* 
merits, as uc have here, held generally m honour of lotw 
Erubasst, such as Carpaccio sbe»s vs m hif *4 

Saint Vnula The vessda were massive, built up hhe 
architecture and seemed almost amphibious, Uhe les*cf 
Venices set m the heart of the greater, when, moored W 
the banhs ht hanging stages deched niib crimson 
and Persian carpets they bore their freight of ladici i® 
chert! red brocade and green damasV. dose under the 
balconies merusted with many-coloured marbles from 
■ahich other ladies leaned to gaac at thetn, in gonn* nxti 
black sleeses slashed with white, tuuhed with pearls of 
bordered with lace kou cannot tell where the land end* 
and the water begins, what u suU the palace or already 
the scsscl, the caraicl, the galeas, the Buantoro.” Al* 
bertine had listened with the keenest interest to thes® 
details of costume, these visions of elegance that EUut 
■was descnbing to us “Oh, I should so like to sc< that 
lace you speak oi , u’a ao pretty, the Venice-point,” »he 
cried, “Besides, 1 should love to see Venice.” "hot 
may, perhaps, before very iing, be able,” Elsur mforiacd 
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her, “ to gaze upon the marvellous stuffs which they used 
to wear. Hitherto one has seen them only in the works 
of the Venetian painters, or very rarely among the 
treasures of old churches, except now and then when a 
specimen has come into the sale-room. But I hear that 
a Venetian artist, called Fortuny, has recovered the 
secret of the craft, and that before many years have 
passed women will be able to walk abroad, and better 
still to sit at home in brocades as sumptuous as those 
that Venice adorned, for her patrician daughters, with 
patterns brought from the Orient. But I don’t know 
that I should much care for that, that it wouldn’t be too 
much of an anachronism for the women of to-day, even 
when they parade at regattas, for, to return to our modern 
pleasure-craft, the times have completely changed since 
‘ Venice, Queen of the Adriatic ’. The great charm of a 
yacht, of the furnishings of a yacht, of yachting dress, is 
their simplicity, as just things for the sea, and I do so love 
the sea. I must confess to you that I prefer the fash- 
ions of to-day to those of Veronese’s and even of Car- 
paccio’? time. What there is so attractive about our 
yachts — and the smaller yachts especially, I don’t like 
the huge ones, they’re too much like ships ; yachts are like 
Women’s hats, you must keep within certain limits — is the 
Unbroken surface, simple, gleaming, grey, which under 
a cloudy, leaden sky takes on a creamy softness. The 
cabin in which we live ought to make us think of a little 
cafe. And women’s clothes on board a yacht are the 
same sort of thing ; what really are charming are those 
light garments, uniformly white, of cloth or linen or 
nankeen or drill, which in the sunlight and against the 
blue of the sea shew up with as dazzling a whiteness as 
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a ipteaJ sail \om \cty icldom «cc a woman, for that 
mailer, who knows how to (iieat, and yet some of theta af< 
quite wonderful At the races, Mile Lia had a httle 
while Viai and a hide while sunshade, simply enihanlifS 
1 don’t know wl ai I wouldn’t gi\e for that hule su*** 
shade.’ 1 should ha\c hVed scry much to know la wbst 
respect thu iuilc sunshade differed from any other, and 
for other reasons reasons of fcmtnme \anit), Aiberho* 
was still more curious But, just as Fran^oise used to 
explain the excellence of her lou^/r by " Il’» the wat 
you do them so here the difference lay m the cut. 

Was’ EUtir explained, “quue tiny, quite round, like » 
Chinese umhteWa ” \ Tneniicntd the sunshades earned 
by lanous Udies but it was not like any of them Eltur 
found them alt quite hideous A man of exquisite taste, 
singularly hard to please, he would isolate some minute 
detail which was the whole difference between what w** 
worn by three-quarters of the womea he saw, and horn 
fled him and a thing which enchanted him by its ptettt 
ness and — in contrast to its effect on myscH, whose 
mind any display of (usury at once sterilised — stimulated 
his desire to pami ' so as to make something as attrac- 
tive” ‘Here you see a young lady who has guessed 
what the hat and sunshade were like,” be said to msi 
pointing to Albertine whose eyes shone with en'y 
"How I should love to be ndi, to ha\c a yacht *” abc 
said to the painter I vhouM come to you to tell m* 
how to run it \^Tiat lovely trips lid take And wbst 
fun It would be to go to Cowes for the races And a 
motor-car ' Tell me do you think the ladies’ fashions 
for motoring pretty}” “No,’* replied Elsiir, “but 
that will come in tune You see, there arc very 
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r two only, Callot— although they 
firms at present, one or t Cheruit, Paqum 

go in rather too freely for lace «Then, is 

sometimes. The others are J^°";jdress and one 
there a vast difference 'Isked Albertine. “ Why, 

from any ordinary shop . , ^ your par- 

an enormous difference, my hundred francs 

don! Only; alas 

in an ordinary shop wi_ only to 

there can be no comparison , th y 
people who know nothing at a 

put in Elstir ; thl° difference between a statue 

that it is as profound as th Saint-Augustm. 

from Rheims Cathedral an went on, ad- 

By the way, talking of ^athe ^^hat he was 

dressing himself exclusive y ° ’ ^conversation in which 

saying had reference to an e jnatter 

the girls had not taken p > . „ j gpoke to you 

would not have intereste t ern great cliff, a huge 

the other day of Balbec church . now look 

breakwater built of the stone ^gj._oolour. “ Look at 
at this;” he handed ^ ^ ,ose to here, at die 
these cliffs (it’s a sketch I ^ of a cathe- 

Creuniers) ; don't these roc 'S taken them 

draU” A»d indeed one “ .%<,asting hot day, 

soaring red arches. But, rnade volaii e 

they seemed to have he sea, distilled over 

by (he heat which had drunk up h>lUh.^^ ^ 

the whole surface of the pic sunlight had, so to 

state. , On this day on »'"**' J„ntrated itself *» 
speak, destroyed reality, tea i ^ which, by con- 

certain dusky and transparen impression of hfe . 

trast, gave a more striking, ^ 
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ihe shadows P.a%enirg after coolness, most of ihcni, de- 
setimg the scorched open spaces, had fied for shelter to 
the foot of the rocks, out of reach of the sun { others, 
swimming gently upon the ude, like dolphins, kept close 
under the sides of the moving vessels, whose hulls they 
extended upon the pale surface of the water with tierr 
glossy blue forms li was perhaps the thirst for cool 
ness which the) consevecl that did most to gite me the 
sensation o( the heat of this dav and made me exclaim 
how much I regretted not knowing the Crcurticrs li- 
bertine and Andrcc were posiusc that I must have been 
there hundreds of times 11 so I had been there without 
knowing t never suspeaiog that one day the sight of 
these rocks was to inspire me with such a thirst for 
beauty not perhaps exactly natural beauty such as 1 had 
been seeking hitherto among the clifls of Ilalbec, but 
rather architectural Above all, I who having come here 
to visit the kingdom of the storm, had never found, oft 
aav of my drives With Mme de ViUepansis, when ofim 
we law It only from afar, painted in a gap between th® 
trees, the ocean tufhcienily real sufficiently liquid, gw 
mg a sufficient impression that it was hurling its massed 
forces against the shore, and would have liked to sec it hr 
motionless only under a wintry shroud of fog, I could 
never have believed that I should now be dreamiBg of a 
sea which was nothing mote than a whitish vapour that 
had lost both consistency and colour But of such a sea 
Ulsur, like the people who sat musing on board those 
vessels drowsy with the heat, had so intensely felt the eo 
chantment that he had sucKeded in transcribing m 
for all time upon the painted sheet the imperceptible re- 
flux of the tide, the throb of one happy moment , and one 
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WITHIN -1 this 

suddenly became so of nothing else than 

magic portrait, that one could th^ ^,„,hed 

to range the world ove , i ^Uefing beauty. 

day in its instantaneous, s 1 ha 

L that if before these in which a young 

set eyes on one of ^ ^ or linen, on the deck o 
woman in a dress of whnc g plated a white 

a yacht flying the imagination which a 

linen dress and coloured flag ^ the spot 

once bred in me an ,,hite linen dresses and 

and see there with my own J experience had 

flags against the sea, as tho £ ^ taken care 

ever yet befallen me, always unt ^,sion 

Ihen^ stood by the sea - Xtegr.und, *e yachts with 
as well as the bathers m the for^g eostume , 

their too dazzling sails ^ persuading my 

everything that immemorial flood of ocean 

that I was contemplaung mysterious life 

which had been moving ^ace ; and 

b=(o,e the »PP=“;"“ „fj „t surfme 

grudged even the days of radi ^^^Ids uni 

<=n.p.st, «> ^ark 

versal summer this coas . to what m m 

simply an interruption, eq .^vas the 

knmvn as a rest ; now on the^^ disastrous acciden^ 

days that appeared to ^ d any pi^ce for itsc 

a diing that could no desire to go out ^ 

the world of beauty , powerfully arou 

recapture in reality what had so p be 

imagination, and I from the fummit ^ the 

propitious enough or m Elstir s pi 

cliff the same blue shadows^as' 
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Nor, as I wcrt along did I Hill inaVe a fraine abcs:! 
niy eyes viiUi my hands as m ibe days when, conccisirg 
naiuie to be animated by a life anicnor to the fifsi 
pearance ol man and inconstsienl with all those 
some perfections cl mdusuial achievement which had 
hiibeno made me \awa with boredom at Universal El 
hihuions or in the milliners* windows, 1 endeavoured to 
indude onh that section ot the sea over which there ww 
no sieacncr passing so that I might picture it to roytell 
as immemor al still contemporary widi the ages m whiw 
It had been vet apart ffom the land, or at least with the 
first dawn of life in Greece, which enabled me to 
m theit literal meaning the hues o( “Father Leconte* oi 
which Bloch w as so food 


‘Com sf» iK« King*, 50M are tbw lowtntis prows, 
V vnubc J u,> 0 itie rt.a. deep aUs, 

Tbe SMg Kt ei watrwe betoes nrOsk 


1 could no longer despise the milliners, now that Elsof 
had told me that the delicate touches by which they giv* 
a last refinement a supreme caress to the nbbons or 
feathers of a hat after it is finished would be as interest- 
ing to him to paint as the muscular action o! the joebevs 
themselves (a statement which had delighted AIbcrune) 
But 1 must wait until I had returned — (or milliners, to 
Pans — for regattas and races to Balbec, where there would 
be no more now until neat year Even a yacht with 
women in white linen garments was not to be found. 
Often we encountered Bloch's sisters, to whom I vra* 
obliged to bow since I had dined with ihcir father 
new friends did not know them “ I am not allowed to 
play with Israelites,” Alberuae expiained Her way w 
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pronouncing the word — “ Issraelites ” instead of “ Izrael- 
ites” — would ia itself have sufirced to show, even if one 
had not heard the rest of the sentence, that it was no 


feeling of friendliness towards the chosen race that in- 
spired these young Frenchwomen, brought up in God- 
fearing homes, and quite ready to believe that the Jews 
tvere in the habit of massacring Christian children. “ Be- 
sides, they’re shocking bad form, your friends,” said 
Andree with a smile w'hich Implied that she knew very 
Well that they were no friends of mine. “ Like every- 
thing to do with the tribe,” w'ent on Albertine, in the 
sententious tone of one who spoke from personal ex- 


perience. To tell the truth, Bloch’s sisters, at once over- 
dressed and half naked, with their languishing, bold, 
blatant, sluttish air did not create the best impression. 
And one of their cousins, who was only fifteen, scandal- 
ised the Casino by her unconcealed admiration for Mile. 
Lea, whose talent as an actress M. Bloch senior rated 
very high, but whose tastes w'ere understood to lead her 
not exactly in the direction of the gentlemen. 

Some days we took our refreshment at one of the out- 
lying farms which catered for visitors. These were the 
farms known as Les Ecorres, Marie-Therese, La Croix 
d’Heuland, Bagatelle, Californie and Marle-Antoinette. 
ft was the last that had been adopted by the little band. 

But at other times, instead of going to a farm, we wrm 
climb to the highest point of the cliff, and, when we a 
reached it and were seated on the grass, would un o 
our parcel of sandwiches and cakes. My friends pre 
ferred the sandwiches, and were surprised to see me eat 
only a single chocolate cake, sugared with gothic tracery, 
or an apricot tart. This was because, with the sand- 
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widiej of cliccsc or of green stuff, a form of food ihafwa* 
novel to Die and knew nothing of the pajt, I had noth' 
mg m common Bm the cakes understood, the tarts were 
gossips There were m the former an tnsipid taste of 
cream, m the latter a fresh taste of fruit which knew all 
about Comhra^ and about Gilberte, not only the Gd* 
berte of Combrav but her too of Pant, at whose tea 
parties I had foutid them again They remifldcJ me of 
those cake plates of the Arabian Nights pattern, the sub- 
jccu on which were such a distraction to my aunt Liome 
when Fran^oisc brought her up, one daj, Aladdin or the 
Wonderful Lamp another day Ali Baba, or the Sleeper 
Awakes or Sinbad the Sailor cmbaikmg at Bassorah with 
all his treasure 1 should dearly hate liked to see them 
again, but my grandmother did not know what had be* 
come of them and thought moreover that they were just 
common plates that had been bought in the tillage. No 
matter, la that grey midland Combray seenc they and 
theif pictures were set hke many-<t>lourcd jewels, as m 
the dark church were the windows with ibcir shifting 
radiance, as in the dusk el my bedroom were the pto- 
jecuons cast by the magic lamern, as m the foreground 
of the Mcw of the railway station and the httlc lon*f 
line the buttercups from the Indies and the Persian liUcs, 
as were my great aunts sheUes of old porcelain in the 
sombre dwelling of an eldcily Udy m a country town 
Stretched out on the diff I would see before me nothing 
but grassy meadows and beyond them not the seten 
heavens of the Chnstian cosmogony but two stages only, 
one of a deeper blue the sea and o\er it another more 
pale We ate our food and if I bad brought with 
also some little keepsake which might appeal to one of 
284 
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o. .y icy sP2W.h -f 

into her translucent face, fl . ^ allow it 

Up, had not the strength to hold 

to escape patted m » ® their faces which 

gathered close round me, separated 

were almost touching one ^ might have been cut 

them traced azure J a l-le so as 

by a gardener wishing to through a thicket of 

to be able himself to move freely through 

, d: • la ^ paring we would play games 
When we had boring, sometimes 

which until then I should SstTe, or Who 

such childish games as ^ g j renounced 

Laughs First ; not for a , ^nce with which the 

them now ; the rosy dawn o a which I, 

faces of these girb were su ^l^eh hs light on 

young; as- 1 was, had alre y » ^ painting 

mrydring round about ““if' J ,Ue most insig- 
of some of tes Tn relLf against a 

nificant details of their y g^^ls were, 

golden background. Even ^ effulgence of a 

te the most part, clouded with A.s J ya 

dawn from which their gi^^et of colour be- 

emerged. One saw only a -would be a pro- 

neath which what m a few yea to-day had 

file was riot discernible. ^ momentary 

nothing definite about it, an i q{ the family to 

resemblance to some^ decease Qj-ative courtesy, t 

whom nature had paid this nothing left to 

comes so soon, the moment whe" t i„„„blllty wbieb 
wait for, when the body is ,„hen one loses all hop 
holds no fresh surprise in store, 
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w,chM of cheese or of giecMtufl, a form of food that ’if** 
novel to me and knew nothing of the pa»t, I had notfi- 
mg in common. But the cake* untlcrttood, the tarti Mere 
gossipi There were in the former an inupid taste ol 
cream, in the latter a fteih taste of fniit which 
about Combrat and -bout Gilbtrtc, not only the Oii- 
berte of Combrav but her too of Pans, at whose ua- 
parties I had found them again They reminded me o 
those cake-plates of the Arabian Nights pattern, the su 
jeet* on which were such a distraction to my aunt Lion-e 
when Franccisc brought her up, one day, Aladdin of the 
Wonderful Lamp, another day Ali*Baba, or the 
Awakes or Sinbad the Sailor embarking at Basiorah wio 
ail hit ueasurc I should dearly have liked to ^ ^ 
again, but my grandmother did not know what had W" 
come of them, and thought moieover that they were jWt 
common plates that had been bought m the tillage. N® 
matter, in that gte\, cudlaod Combta) scene they aflJ 
their pictures were set like many-coloured jewels, as m 
the dark church were the windows with Oieif shifuog 
radiance, as m the dusk of my bedroom were the pro* 
jecuons cast by the magic-lantcrn, as m the foreground 
of the Mew of the railway -station and the little local 
line the buttercups from the Indies and the Persian hUcs, 
as were my great aunt’s shehes of old porcelain m the 
sombre dwelling of an elderly lady in a country town* 
Stretched out on the diff I would tec before me nothing 
but grassy meadows and beyond them not the sevr^* 
heavens of the Christian cosmogony but two stages only, 
one of a deeper blue, the sea, and oier it another mof® 
pale. We ale our food, and if I had brought with 
also some Utile keepsake which might appeal to one 
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to an unchanging face. Whereas adolescence is anterior 
to this complete solidification ; and from this it follows 
that we feel, in the company of young girls, the refresh- 
ing sense that is afforded us by the spectacle of forms 
undergoing an incessant process of change, a play of un- 
stable forces which makes us think of that perpetual 
re-creation of the primordial elements of nature which 
we contemplate when we stand by the sea. 

It was not merely a social engagement, a drive with 
hfme. de Villeparlsis, that I would have sacrificed to the 
“Ferret” or “Guessing Games” of my friends. More 
than once, Robert de Saint-Loup had sent word that, 
since I was not coming to see him at Doncieres, he had 
applied for twenty-four hours’ leave, which he would 
spend at Balbec. Each time I wrote back that he was on 
no account to come, offering the excuse that I should be 
obliged to be away myself that very day, when I had some 
duty call to pay with my grandmother on family friends 
in the neighbourhood. No doubt I fell in his estima- 
bon when he learned from his aunt in what the “ duty 
call” consisted, and who the persons were who combined 
to play the part of my grandmother. And yet I had not 
been wrong, perhaps, after all, in sacrificing not only 
the vain pleasures of the world but the real pleasure 
of friendship to that of spending the whole day 
iu this green garden. People who enjoy the capacity 
it is true that such people are artists, and I had 
long been convinced that I should never be that 
'are also under an obligation to live for them- 
selves. And friendship is a dispensation from this duty, 
an abdication of self. Even conversation, which is the 
mode of expression of friendship, is a superficial digres- 
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oa 8ce»ng— as on a tree in the height of summer !eate* 
already brown— round a face suU )0UDg bair that a 
growing thin or turning grey , it is so short, that radiant 
morning umc that one comes W like only the very joung- 
cst girls, those in whom the flesh, hhe a precious leaieii 
IS still at wort They are no more yet than a stream 
q{ ductile matter, moulded eser afresh bj the fleeting 
impression of the moment You would say that each o 
them was m turn a htilc staiuciic of childish gaiety, o * 
child grown earnest coaxing, surprised, lating ilS patters 
from an expression frank and complete, but fugiO'C 
This plasticity gites a wealth of variety and charm to t * 
pretty attentions which a little girl pays to us 0 
course, such attentions are indispensable la the wo»M 
also, and she whom we do not attract, or who fails to let 
us see that we base attracted her, lends to assume m out 
eyes a somewhat tedious uniformity But e\en these 
pretty aiieniioos after a certain age, cease to send gentle 
tipples over a (ace which the struggle for existence ha* 
hardened has rendered unalterably militant or ecstatic. 
One — owing to the prolonged strain of the obedience 
that subjects wife to husband — will seem not so much a 
woman’s face as a soldier’s , another, carved by the sac- 
rifices which a mother has consented to mate, day ^ftet 
day, (or her children, will be the face of an apostle. A 
third 1$, after a stormy passage through the years, th® 
face of an anaent manner, upon a body of which 
garments alone indicate the sex. Certainly the alten 
lions that a woman pays us can sull, so long as «« ^rc m 
love with her scatter fresh charms over the hours that we 
spend in her company But she is not then for us a 
senes of different women. Hex gaiety remains extern^ 
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„ »aUe .ysalt 6»d » f 

that which 1 used to the merit of Robert, 

alone, but one that wou ^ this 

of myself, of my hfe. nivself to be comfortably 

provided for me, I seeme . -j^oug of sacrificing my- 
preserved from solitude, no ^ ^aoable of realising myself, 
self for him, in fact quite if the pleasure 

Among the girls, on t e 

which 1 enjoyed was selfis , r ifevg that we are not 
the lie which seeks to make u another 

irremediably alone, and w . ^at it is no loiiger 

person, prevents us from ^ ourself in the like- 

we who speak, that we are ^ which is quite 

ness of strangers and not ° ° , passed between the 

difaeMtrom%hem. 7''V”*u“r»ot ot any inter- 
girls o£ the little brntd and tnya” by long tpe«n 

est; they were, moreover p vent me 

of silence on my part. spoke to m_ ^ 

from finding, in listening to me discovering m 

as much pleasure as in g^mg “ . coloured picture, 

the vn'irp nf each one of them a ^ g ninincs. Love 


a nnoing, ui — -a . them in o 

much pleasure as in g^mg . , coloured picture, 

ne voice of each one of t ^h^ir pipings- 

It was with ecstasy tha dfscriroinate. Standing i 

helps us to discern things, ° distinguishes the notes 
a Ld, the lover of birds at once d. 

of the different speaes, whiA voices 

the '-"nn "The lover of gnL „ntes than the 


JUU, U.H- tn nrain.^^7 , 

n die different species, whiA voices 

;he same. The lover of girL notes than the 

itary even more. Each one^ pos combinations m 

richest instrument of music. inexhau^ti e 

which the voice groups fjdes. When 1 talked 

as the infinite variety of gdous that the ong- 

with any one of my frien s individuality had een 

inal, the unique portrait s 
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Sion winch gi\ cs us no new acquisition e may talk for 
a lifetime without doing more than mdefimtely repeal the 
vacuity of a minute whereas the march of thought m the 
sdiiary travail of artistic cxeatton proceeds downwards, 
into the depths in the only direction that is not closed to 
us, along which we are free to advance— though with 
more effort it is true — towards a goal of truth And 
friendship is not merely devoid of virtue, like contersa* 
tion It is fatal to us as well For the sense of boredom 
which It IS impossible not to feel in a fnend’s company 
(when, that is to say, we must remain exposed on the 
surface of our consciousness, instead of pursuing our voj- 
age of discotcty into the depths) tor those of us in whom 
the Uw of development is purely internal— that fifsi 
impression of boredom our friendship impels ui to cot* 
tect when we ate alone again, to recall with emotion the 
words uttered by our friend to look upon than as » 
valuable addition to our substance, albeit we ate not like 
buildings to which stones can be added from without, 
but like trees which draw from thtir own sap the knot 
that duly appears on iheit trunks, the spreading roof of 
their foliage I was lying to myself, 1 was interrupting 
the process of growth in that direction in which I could 
inde«i really be enlarged and made happy, when I con* 
gratulaied myself on being liked, admired, by so good, 
so clever, so rare a creature as Sami Loup, when I 
focussed my mind not upon my ow n obscure impression* 
which duty bade me unravel but on the words uttered 
by my friend in which, when I repeated them to my 
self—when I bad them repeated to me by that othef 
self who dwells in us and on to whom we arc always 
so ready to transfer the burden of takmg thought,"'^ 
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lives in a state of expectant hesitation.” The features 
of our face are hardly more than gestures which force of 
habit has made permanent. Nature, like the destruction 
of Pompeii, like the metamorphosis of a nymph into a 
tree, has arrested us in an accustomed movement. Sim- 
ilarly, our intonations embody our philosophy of life, 
what a person says to himself about things at any given 
moment. No doubt these peculiarities were to be found 
not only in the girls. They were those of their parents. 
The individual is a part of something that is more gen- 
erally diffused than himself. By this reckoning, our par- 
ents furnish us not only with those habitual gestures 
which are the outlines of our face and voice, but also 
with certain mannerisms in speech, certain favourite ex- 
pressions, which, almost as unconscious as an intonation, 
almost as profound. Indicate likewise a definite point of 
view towards life. It is quite true, since we are speaking 
of girls, that there are certain of these expressions which 
their parents do not hand on to them until they have 
reached a certain age, as a rule not before they are 
women. These are kept in reserve. Thus, for instance, 
if you were to speak of the pictures of one of Elstir s 
friends, Andree, whose hair was still “ down ”, could not 
yet make use, personally, of the expression which her 
mother and elder sister employed: “ It appears, the 
man is quite charming ! ” But that would come in ue 
course, when she was allowed to go to the Palais-RopL 
And already, since her first communion, Albertme had 
begun to say, like a friend of her aunt : “ I’m sure I 

should find that simply terrible 1 ” She ^ had also ha 
given to her, as a little present, the habit of repeating 
whatever you had just been saying to her, so as to ap- 
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sVilfully traced, tyranmcalty impoted on my mind a> 
much by tlic inScuons of her tojce a* bj those of hef 
face, and that thetc were two separate spectacles 
rendered, each in us own plane, the same single reahiy 
No doubt the lines of the voice, libc those of the face, 
were not vet dcfnitely filed, tl»e voice had still to breiW 
as the face to change Just as children hate a gland 
the secretion m which enables them to digest mill, « 
gland which is not found in grown men and women, so 
there were m the twitterings of these girls notes which 
womens voces no longer contain. And on this instro- 
ment with its greater compass they placed with their hf*, 
shew ng all the applicauon, the ardour of BcUmi's htil® 
angel musicians qualities which also are an eadusu< 
appanage of )ouih Later on ihwe pils would lc*e that 
note of enthusiasuc convicuon which gave a charm ta 
their simplest utterances, whether vi were Aibertioe wh^ 
m a tone of authotit) , repeated punt to which the joungef 
ones listened with admiration until that wild impulse 
laugh caught them all with the irresisuhte violence of a 
sneeze or j\ndrcc who began to tpeaV of their work w 
the schoolroom work even mote childish seemingly than 
the games they played, with a gravity essentially puerile , 
and their words changed in tone, like the lyrics of anciwt 
limes when poetry, ttiU hardly differentiated from musi^ 
was declaimed upon the different notes of a scale, 
spite of which the girls’ voices already ga\-e a quite 
indication of the aiutude that each of these little people 
liad adopted towards life, an attitude so personal that Jt 
would be speabng m far too general terms to say of one 
’’She treats everything as a joLe,” of another “She 
jumps from assertion to assertion,” of a third She 
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Mm=, da Villaparisis “ idaasarfto 

displayed by my 'votds a gr ^ 

should actually have felt, tor i 

out when I parted front ""Xe girls. <ha #"!' 

1 was lying on the grass outweighed the 

tude of what 1 was fee i g brimmed over 

paucity, the infrequency o floods of happiness, 

from my immobility an si these 

the waves of which rippled up to die 

young roses. ^lay long in a flower- 

For a convalescent who rest ^^^5 not 

garden or orchard, a “^j^ousand trifles that corn- 

more completely pervade colour, that 

pose his idle hours than i straying 

fragrance in. search of w ic which finally be- 

towards the girls, and the swe grapes grow 

came incorporated ‘ir , • -jow continuity these 

sugary in sunshine. And by j-ought in me also, as 

simple Httle games had , bit lie outstretched 

in those who do notKmg e se a growing sun- 

by the sea, breathing t e sa^ ^ g^nse o 

burned, a relaxation, ^ to eyes, 

dizziness that had spread ro another 

Now and then a pretty ^bich dissipated for 

of them would stir in me vi ^'^us one day Albertme 
a time my desire for the ^st Thus ^ 

had suddenly asked : Who _ Albertine had 

had provided one, Rosemonde th P P ^ r look 

warned themi “ Now, young ’ tracing each letter, 

»t whut I writu.” A‘“' balpus^i 

supporting the paper on er > ^hereupon 1 a 
me with: “Take care no one sees. 
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pear lo be interested and to be trying to form an opinna 
of her own K vou said that an artist’s work was gooJ, 
or bis bouse n ce ‘Oh h« work is good, is it ’ ” 0^ 

his house is nice is it ’ ' Last of alt, and e\ en more gen* 
eral than the tamilv henlage, was the nch lajer iroposs'^ 
bj the native province from which ihev derived th«t 
voices and of which indeed their intonations stnackei 
When Andr^e sharply stnicL a solemn note she could 
not prevent the Pengordian sinng of her vocal instru- 
ment from giving back a resonant sound quite m hat 
mony moreover with the Meridional purity of her 
features while to the incessant pranks of Rosemonde 
the substance of her North Country face and voice re- 
spooded whatever her mood at the time, in the accent of 
their province Between that province and the tempeta 
mem of the lule girl who dictated these infiexionii a 
caught a charming dialogue A dialogue, not m any 
tense a discord ft would not have been possible W 
separate the girl herself and her native place She was 
herself she was still it also Moreover this teacuoo of 
locally procured mateisals oa the genius who utilises them 
and to whose work Uicir reaction imparts an added fresh 
ness does not make the work any les» individual, and 
whether it be that of an architect, a cabinet maker or a 
composer, it reflects no lest minutely the most subtle 
shades of the artist’s personality because he has been 
compelled to work m the millstone of Senlis or the red 
sandstone of Strasbourg has respected the knots pecubat 
to the ash tree has borne in mind when writing his 8cow» 
the resources the limitations, the volume of sound, the 
possibilities of flute or alto voice 

All this I realised, and yet we talked so little Whereas 
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•il'lC W25 ucrc. 

mistress made her drafted by Gisele, ran 

letter from Sophocles to « ^rdon me 

as follows: “ 1 have not the honour 

liberty of addressing J'?'' but your latest tragedy, 

of your personal ‘'^cqumntance b 7^ ^^de the 

J,Wi. shews, to ,t to that 

most thorough study o f mouths o! the protago- 
have not only put poetry i but you have 

nlsts, or principal persons o ^^%;d,out’flattery, charm- 
written other, and, let me te y was not too 

ing verses for the choruses a fe Tragedy, but 

bad, according to all ’ Mav more, your ta knt 

is a complete novelty m f ‘■J""^\^b,ning, so fine, so deli- 
always so fluent, so on which I congratulate 

cate, has here acquired an energy ^^bicb your rival 

you. Athaho, ller. The character. 

Cornoillu could have wrought n ,, g.yen 

are virile, the plot *e keynote, auto *.s 

US a tragedy m which lov rompliments. ^ he _ 

I must oiler you try “he truest. 1 w.ll gwe 

familiar proverbs are no 
you an example: 

.‘This passion w\ho heart" 

Ply, as on wings, stra g ^bich 

You have shewn us that capable of moving 

your choruses are steepe puzzled a ^ 

us. The general pubho nray hje „u 

but those who are best T»>h«“ ‘ to oSer you aU 

your due. I have felt »>y^ d add, nry dear 

my congratulations, to w i highest este 

brother poet, an expression of my 
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unloldcd ii aad read her rocaiage, v.hich v-it “1 
)ou” „ . 

“But we mustn’t wi here aatbbhng nonsense, sre 
cned, luinmg impetuously wuh a sudden gfasiiy of of- 
tneanour, to Andrie and Roseroonde. “ I ought to sbevr 
you the letter 1 got ifom Cisilc this morning \Vliat 
idiot I am INe had it all this ttene in mj poeVet—and 
you can’t thinV how important it may be to us" Guele 
had been tnosed to copy out for her friend, so that it 
might be passed on lo the others, the essay which the ha 
WTitien in her certificate eiaminaiion Albcrunc’s fcart 
as to the difficulty of the subjects set had been mare iba® 
justified bs the two from which Ciscle had had to choose. 
The firti was “Sophocles, from the Shades, wnte* t® 
Racine to coasole him for the failure ol Athalu” , tbs 
other “Suppose that, after the first performance ot 
Lither, Mme de SeMgoi is writing to Mme. de La 
Tayette to tell her how much she regretted her absence 
Now Gisiie 10 an excess of teal which ought to hart 
touched the examiners' hearts, had chosen the former, 
which was also the more difficult ol the two subjects, and 
had handled it with such reroarhablc skill that she h^ 
been gisen fourteen maiks, and had been congratulated 
by the board She would have received her “mention 
if the had not “dried up” in the Spanish paper The 
essay, a copy of whidi Gisele had now sent her, w*» 
immediately read aloud to us by Albextine, for, havinS 
presently to pats the same examination, she was anxioui 
to hare an opinion from Andrde, who was by fat 
cleverest of them all and might be able to give her some 
good "tips” 'AjShe did have a bit of luck I” was Ai* 
bertine’t comment. “It’s the very subject her French 
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^ ouaht to have said, 

dea. ftiend,”' “Why. tioual/ f'om Albertina. 

‘My dear Racine, came 1 _» « No,” replied 

“ That would have been j^gr tone, “ She 

Atidrec, with a waw^ o . way, to end up, she 

ought to have put ‘ Sir. In like, ‘ Suffer me, 

ought to have thought inform you of the 

Sir,’ (at the very most, j the honour to 

sense of high esteem witi ^hat the 

be your servant.’ _ Then “8 \ She is forgetting 

choruses in Athahe are a now ut 

Etr/ier, and two tragedies that Professor 

happen to have been r^alysc ^jnce hes 

himself, so that you need ° J bound to pass. I 

got them on the b"'"’ ^"camier, and Montchresticn s 

mean Les }uives,hy Ro cr without managi g 

L'Aman” Andree quoted ^ benevolent superiority, 
quite to conceal a secret sense ^ delightful smi J 

which found expression in a sm , q no longer, 

for that matter. Albertme couW cont d. 

“Andree, you really are ^ P f^r me. J«st _fan<T, 
^‘You must write down those n ^^^n m the 

what luck it would be i niake a co os^ 

oral, 1 should bring thetn m at Z 

impression.” But to tell her aga 

ibat Albertine begged An r 1 ,, write ti 

names ot those two pUy» “ *’'„ed most tmtottonat^ 
down, her blue-stocking rie the y 

.0 h ve forgotten them and left h fainte 

“And another thing.” Y " .“on* 

note in her voice of scorn rheir have 

than ‘herself, though she r j she ^^nuld have 

attached to the manner m 
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Albcninc’i ey«, whvlc ihe wm reading thi* to w, had k* 
ceased lo sparWle ■* Heall), jou'ld ihinlt the matt bart 
cubbed u somewhere the exclaimed, as the reached 
the end * 1 should never have believed that GitUc ccrtiM 
hatdi out anv thing like as good I And the poetry th* 
bnngtm ' tVlieieoneanh can the have got that froro/ 
Albetimcs admiration, with a change, U u utjc, of ob- 
ject, but with no toil — an increase, railier— of lateositfi 
combined wnh the closest aiicnoon to what was being 
laid continued to make her eyci “ start from her head 
all the time that Andr^e (coiuuitcd as being the bluest 
of the band and mure knawlcdgeable than the others) 
fust of all spoke of Givclc’t essay with a ccriatn irooj, 
then with a levity of tone which failed to conceal hw 
underlying senoutciess proceeded to Tecoasu uct the 
in her own wav "It u not badly done,” she told Ah 
hcnine” but if I v»ere you and had the same sub]*!* 
set me winch is <^u«c Ukely, as they do very ©fitn 
that I shouldn t do it m that way This is how 1 would 
tackle it Well, first of all, li I had been Gisilc, 1 should 
not have let mvself get tied up, I should have begun by 
making a rough sketch of what I was going to write on 
a separate piece of paper On the top line I should sUW 
the cjucsuon and gne an account of the subject, then the 
general ideas to be worked into the development. 
that, appreaation, style, cooclusion. In that w«}. 
a summary to refer to, you know where you arc. But at 
the very start, where she begins her account of the sub- 
ject, or, if you bke, Tmac, since a’a a letter we’re speak- 
ing of, where she comes to the mailer, Gisile has gone oa 
the rails altogether Wnung to a person of the seven- 
tecnih century, Sophocles ought never to have said, 
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Port-Royal, he prefers to g 

the loftiness of his f *30 heated Albertine that 

Admiration and attenti cheeks. Andree pre- 

great drops were rolling do'vn ^r^iHandy. . 
servxd the unruffled calm of opinions 

not be a bad thing \ J before they began them 

of famous critics,” she a > been told, 

game. “Yes,” put m Alberti Sainte-Beuve 

The best ones to quote, on ^ abso- 

and hlerlet, aren’t ^hey • “Merlet and Sainte- 

lutely wrong,” Andree to > ^g^tainly ought to 

Beuve are by no means bad. » She refused, 

mention Dcltour and 9^^"52re°aties,’ to 
however, despite Albertine’s entreatie , 

these two unfamiliar names. page torn 

Meanwhile I haJ “f" St.., tine had banded me 

Item a scribbling block 'a' ' hour later, as 

“1 love you,” she had wnt • ^ack, a little to 

scrambled down the paths ^ to myself that 

vertically for my liking, to romance, 

it was with her that I would have my ^ the 

The state of being to tecognise that we 

signs by which we are accusto d hotel 

are in love, such as the ordem wh.ch^ 
not to awaken me whoever beating of my 

it were one or other of g‘^> ^bem it might be 

while 1 waited for her (w » mornings my J 

that 1 was expecting) barber to shave me. 

if 1 had not succeeded m ^.^ent of a hairy chm 

and must appear with the d'shgot^^^^ bt thi 

before Albertine, Rosemon e thought of one 

state, recurring indifferently at 
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composed the essay a greater laporuRce than she wasted 
us to thmh, “ Sophocles iq the Shades must be tept 
well informed of all that goes on £fc must tnow, tbefe* 
fore, that it was not before the general public but before 
the King’s Majesis and a few privileged courticri that 
IthaUe was first played What Gisite says m this coa- 
ncjion of the esteem of qualified judges is not at all bad, 
but she might have gone a little farther Sophocles, 
tliat he IS immortal might quite well have the gift of 
propheev and announce that, according to Voltaire, 
Aihelif IS to be the supteme achievement not of Raone 
mere!) but of the human mind ” rUbertine 'vai dnnhisg 
m every word lUr eyes blazed. And It was wids the 
utmost mdignauon that the rejeaed Rosemonde'l sug 
gcstion that they should begin to play “And sp.'’ 
Andtcc concluded m the same eaiv, detached lore, blend* 
mg a faint sneer with a certain warmth of convncuon, 
Gisele had noted down properly, first of all, the general 
idea* that she was going to develop, it might perhaps 
have occurred to her to do wbat I myself should have 
done, point out what a diflcrcnce there « between the 
religious inspiration of Sophocles’s choruses and Racioe’s 
I should have made St^hodes remarh that »f Racme’s 
peruses are instinct with religious feeling like those 
'r'j *^^*S*duns, the gods are not the same The 
God of Joad has nothing m common vriih the god of 
Sophocles And that faring* us quite naturally, when 
■we have finished devdopiug the subject, to our condu 
Sion What docs « matter if their beliefs arc different * 
Sophodcs would hesitate to insist upon such a point. 
would be afraid of wounding Raone’s convictions, and so, 

8 ipping in a few appropriate words on his masters at 
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.. not y« d.>Ud^ pt 

faculty of seeing them, th ^ i, * t found myself in 
found astonishment ^^^3%\tLishment is to some 

casions presents himself m a res^^ f^midant the wealth 
the multiformity of each oi 

of lines of face and ^od), 1 ‘ 5on, on the 

trace, once we have parted mind has 

arbitrary simplicity^ of our us^ has isolated 

selected some peculiarity tha has appeared 

it, exaggerated it, making o a absurdly 

to us tall,, a sketch m which ,, he pink- 

elongated, or of a woman ^ .^armony in pink and 
cheeked and golden-haired p again stand- 

gold-, so, Shi moment that ^^Se^hich te- 

ing before us, all the othe f-embered feature at once 
store the balance of that one diminishing her 

assail us, in' their confuse c P ' . ’ for what we 
height, paling her cheeks, ® peculiarities which 

have come to Ac first time, and 

we remember now that we have forgotten to 

fall to understand how we can so hered ; it was 

look out for again. We thoug t ^ ^nd 

a peahen, surely ; we go to sf® , ^ one ; for, sin^ 
this inevitable astonishment is difference, not 

by side with it comes of memory and real- 

now between the stereotyped time and 

ity, but between T '°^om another angle and 

him who appears to us human face is indeed, 

shews us another aspect. Oriental theogony, a 

like the face of the God of some 
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another, ’wa» as different Iiom what we call lose as » 
(rom human life the Ufe of the zoophjtcs, tshcre an ciliC- 
cncc, an indUiduaiuy, li we may so term it, is divided up 
among several organisms. But natural history teaches 
us that such an otganizauon of animal We U indeed to be 
observed, and that twr own We, provided only that KC 
have outgrow 0 the first phase, is no less positiv e as to the 
tcaliiy of nates hitherto unsuspected by us, through 
which we have to pass, and can then abandon them a[» 
together Such was for me this state of love divided 
among several girU at once. Divided— -say rather un- 
divided, (or mote olicn than not what was so delicious to 
me, different from the test of the world, what was bcgia- 
aing to become so preaoui to me that the hope of finding 
tt again on the morrow was the greatest happiness ia ray 
hit, was rather the whole of the group of guU, tahea »» 
they were lU together oa those afietnoons oa the 
during those hleless hours, upKui that strip of grass ca 
which Were laid those forms, so caciting to my Imagia^* 
don, of Albertine, Bosemoode, Andrce ; and that without 
my being able to say 'bicb of them it was that made 
those scenes so prec v ,s to me, which of them I was rowt 
anxious to love \, the start i4 a new love as at its end- 
mg, we are not exclusively attached to the object of that 
lovc, but rather the deuie to be loving from which it 
Will presently emerge (and, later on, the memory which 
It leaves behind) wanders vduptuously through a zoat 
of interchangeable charms — simply natural charms, it 
rnay be, graufication. of appetite, enjoyment of one’s sur- 
roundings — ^wfiich arc so far haimomscd among them- 
selves that It does not in the presence of any one of them 
feel iisetf out of place;. Besides, as my perccpuoa of 
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to exist, when I L when I heard 

bees with remarks which had q 

them and were still ec omg 

person is destroyed w en creation of him, 

which his next appearance mea it, if not 

different from that which that is to be 

from them all. For the p{ ^ye have in mind 

found in these creat^ions nianncr. it is in- 

a strong and searching ^ , .rj^nGuid profile, a sort of 
evitably, next time, by a ^ previous im- 

dreamy gentleness, overl ge^ng him again, aston- 

pression, that we shall be, ctruck. In confront- 

ished, that is to say almost -,3 ^his that will 

ing our memory with • tment or surprise, will 

mlt the extent ol our „ earlier reality 

appear to ua like the revise j, e„,tectly. In 

warning us that we had no before, and 

iu turn, the facial aspect "^8 ^his time, the most 

for that very reason the mos become a matter for 

real, the most documentary, ^^ous and rounded 

dreams and memories. It i® ^ ‘nn which we shall now 

profile, a gentle, f^eT^next time, such resolu- 

desire to see again. And then n .^e 

tion, such strength of chara ^^-jl come to 

piercing eyes, the pointed nos , desire and the ob- 

correct\he discrepancy between our de^^^^^^^^^_ 
ject to which it has supposed itself 
understood, of course, that ^ formed afresh at eac r 

purely physical impressions w ic involve only their 

encounter with my friends > ^bat I was 

facial appearance, since the disquieting still, per- 

sensible also of their voices, m 
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whole duster o{ (acci, crowded together but on different 
surfaces so that one docs sot tee them all at ooce. 

But to a great extent o«r asioaiihmcnt tpringt from the 
other person’s presenting to ut also a lace that is the same 
as before. It would require to immense an effort to re- 
construct everything that has been imparled to us hj' 
things other than ourscU—were it only the taste of a 
fruit — that no sooner is the impression received than we 
begin imperceptibly to descend the slope of memory and, 
without noticing anything, in a very short time, wc have 
come a long waj from what we actually fell. So that 
every fresh encounter is a sort of recufication, which 
brings us bade to what we really did see. Wc have no 
longer any recollection of this, to such an extent do« 
what we call remembering a person consist really in fot* 
getting him. Out so long as we can still see at the 
moment when the forgotten aspect appears, we rceogiuse 
it, we are obliged to eorrea the suaying line; thus tie 
perpetual and fruitful surprise which made so saluiar)' 
and invigorating for me these daily outings with the 
charming damsels of the sea shore, consisted fully *’ 
much in recognition as in discovery. When there ts 
added to this the agiiaiion aroused by what these ptls 
were to me, which was never quite what I bad suppled, 
and meant that my expectant of our next meeting re* 
sembled not so much my expectancy the lime before a* 
the still throbbing mcraoty of our latest conversation, 't 
will be realised that cads of our excursions made a vi*^* 
lent inlcrruprion in the course of my thoughts and moved 
them clean out of the directioa which, in the solitude o 
my own room, 1 had been aWe to trace for them at toy 
leisure. That plotted course was forgotten, had ceased 
30* 
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Mdtdt, slcndsr hands "““otcdiem to the com- 

.0 strain out before he, hkej 1 -* 

greyliouads, with lazy p > jj^ade a 

stretchings of a joint, seeing w ^ 

number of studies of these hands. And mo ^ 

which you saw Andree warming gilded trans- 

they hid. with the light beh.nd^them 

patency of wo autumn leaves ^Id’for a moment, then 
the hands of Albertmc ^ou Y giv- 

resist the pressure of the h g^-uliar to themselves, 

ing a sensation that was quite ^ sensual 

The act of pressing^ 3olnehow with the rosy, 

sweetness which was m keepi g That pressure 

almost mauve colouring o c being, to 

seemed to allow you to ringing sound of 

plumb the depths of her wooing of doves or 

her laughter, indecent as m y woman with 

certain animal cries. She was pleasure that one 

whom shaking hands affords ^j^^de of the hand- 

• feels grateful to civilisation o o . when 

clasp a lawful act between , manners had 

they meet. If the arbitrary “ ^ odier gesture, I 

replaced the clasp of hands y unattainable 

should have gazed, day after ^ y> j^j^ow the feel of 
hands of Albertine 'vhh a the savour 
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haps ({or not on\y Joes a voice offci liie *ame iUan^ 
and icniuou* surfactt aa a Ua, it ttsuc* from 
known, macctsiiUe rtpon the mete ihuujjht o( wine* 
itu vhe mind iwinming with uoaitninable kissci), 
voicci each like tf c unique aound of a liulc iniirumcnl 
into which ihe plaier put all her artiiUy and which 
found only n her po^tcuioo. Traced by * caauaJ 
fleiion a ludJen deep chord in one of tbeit \oicc3 woud 
attomsh me when I recognised afiet having forgpvltn in 
So much so thsi the cottecuont which after eicry 
meeting 1 was obi ged to make so as to ensure abstJuw 
accuracy were as much those of a tuner or tinging cnastr* 
at a <lraugh(s<ntn t 

As for the barmoaious cohctioti in which bad been 
neutralised for tome time, by the retmsncc that eaw 
brought to bear againtt the espansion of the other*, th« 
tevetal waves u( tentimeot tci m motion la me by the*# 
girls It was broken la Albcrunea favour one afutw*® 
when we were pla\ mg the game of ‘ fentl” *** J"* 
a little wood on the cliff Statiooed between two g»f»» , 
ttiangets to the little band, whom the band had broug t 
in Its uain because we wanted that day to have a bigg^ 
patty than usual 1 gaud enviously at Albenine’t neig 
hour a young man, saymg to oyseU that if I had be^ 
la hii place ! could have been touching my friend • bao" 
all those miraculous momenu which might perhaps ntvef 
recur and that th s would have been but the first stag# 
in a great advance Already by itself, and even without 
the consequences whicli it would probably have itivolv^, 
the contaa of AlbcmoPa bands would have been de* 
liaous to me. Not that 1 had never seen pteiuer haoa* 
than hers Even in the group of her fneodt, ihot# ° 
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. 0 ,^ ,h« 1 could see oo char. « thu Pj^=“ "J, 
hsd I had time to think of tt. Bm 

elsewhere. The players ^ looking at 

Stupidity in never ^ay, who, though 

Albertine, so pretty, so “jiut when at 

she little knew it, was m l^e my o 

last 1 should catch the nng m the r. 

to a stratagem which she d,d not suspe^^, 

certainly have. resented i ® ^ loosened, and tell in 
game her long hair ha served to 

curling locks over her c carnation pink, 

intensify, by Its dry hro«nn« „( 

“You have the tresses of La Chateau- 

Guyenne, and of her descen j^^jr half 

briand.' You ought always t e^rcuse 

down like that,” I Suddenly the ring passed to 

for drawing close to her. emce, forced 

her neighbour. I sprang ^ .^^^5 obliged now 

open his hands and seize i > j rook his e- 

to take my place inside t e ci j been envy- 

side Albertine,' A few minu e hands as they 

ing this young man, when 1 s , brushing against 

slipped over the cord were 3 hy to seek, too 

hers. Now that my turn was come,^ 
much moved to enjoy this con ’ rny heart, ^ 

thing save the rapid and pain u ^ 

one moment Albertine making a s o\ 

of connivance, her round and ’ ^be ferret, and 

of having the ring, so as in which she was 

keep him from looking in tie ^bat this was 

im? going to ' XS my-"°“' " 

the sole object of' Albert 

^n7 
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ha\c con^cscd b% cctvam proiure* of hinJ on 
on her »»dc how e«y rt uouU ha'c bten for hcr> 
responding b\ other prestufes, lo shew me that 
cepicd , what eompli«t\ what a \nt3 of happmcM «o<« 
open ’ ^fv lose woUd be able to maLd more aJianct 
in a few minutes jpeni iHu» b> her side than it had )Ct 
made m all the tirre th..t I had hnowft her Feeling that 
they would la<t but a tlon time were rapid)) neaiicg 
their end sin c presumabK we were not going on laach 
loncer with this game and that once it wa» over I rhould 
be too late 1 could not keep in m) place for another 
moment 1 let ms sell dcliVetatclv be caught with the 
tine and having gone into the middle, when the nnj 
passed 1 pretended not to tee it but followed tu course 
With mv eves waiting (or the moment when it rhould 
come into the I andt of the )ouflg man neat to Alberiine, 
who hetsell pealing with Uclplcst laughter, and in the 
excitement and pleasure of the game, was blushing hi* 
a rose Whs we realU ate m the Fairy Wood* 
said Andrie to me jHiiniing to the ttees that grew ail 
round with a smile in her eyes which was meant onl) 
for me and seemed to pas* over the heads of the 
players, as though we two alone were deter cooug)* 
double our parts and make, in connexion with the game 
We were playing a remaiL of a poetic nature She e»*® 
carried the delicacy of her fancy so far as to sing bal^ 
unconsciously “The Ferret of the Wood has pas^” 
this way Sweet Ladies, he has passed by this way, 
the Ferret o( Fairy Wood*" like those people who 
Cannot \isit Trianon without getting up a party m Louis 
XVI costume or thmk it cffectite to have a son? 
to us original setting I should no doubt haie been 
306 
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to see. Look, I’ll take you there by a dear little path, 
and we’ll leave these silly idiots to go on playing like 
babies in the nursery.” As Andree was ci-tremely nice 
to me, as we went along I said to her everything about 
Albertine that scented calculated to make me attractive 
to the latter. Andree replied that she too was very fond 
of Albertine, thought her charming ; in spite of which 
the compliments that I was paying to her friend did not 
seem altogether to please her. Suddenly, in the little 
sunken path, I stopped short, touched to the hearty by 
an exquisite memory of my childhood. I had^ just 
recognised, by the fretted and glossy leaves which It 
thrust out towards me, a hawthorn-bush, flowerless, alas, 
now that spring was over. Around me floated the atmos- 
phere of far-off Months of Mary, of Sunday afternoons, 
of beliefs, or errors long ago forgotten. I wanted to 
stay it in Its passage. I stood still for a moment, an 
Andree, with a charming divination of what was in nay 
mind, left me to converse with the leaves of the bus 
I asked them for news of the flowers, those hawt orn 
flowers that were like merry little girls headstrong, pro- 
vocative, pious. “The young ladies have been gone 
from here for a long time now,” the leaves told me. n 
perhaps they thought that, for the great friend o t ose 
young ladies that I pretended to be, I seeme to ave 
singularly little knowledge of their habits. A great rien , 
but one who had never been to see them again 
sit these years, despite his promises. And yet, , 

berte had been my first love among girls, so t ese 
been my first love among flowers. “Yes,^ 
drat, they leave about the middle of June, ans , 
“but I am so delighted to see the place where they 

309 
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gaze, bui I »as a littie ibocked to »ce thus Uadlc in 


cje» the jmage—putelv fiaitiogs, imcnted to lerve d-e 
ticcdi C){ ilic ganc— of a secret, an understanding betweea 
Jjcr and in>self *1 ch dxl net tttil. but wbicK from ibat 
moment seemed to me to be possible and would baie 
been ditinclv sweet While 1 was still being swept aloft 
by this ihouj.hi I felt a slight pressure of Albettmes 
band agsnsi mine, and her caressing finger slip under 
mj bnget along the coni, and 1 saw her, at the **tt;e 
laoroent, give me a wioV which she tried to make pas* 
unperceited bv the otbett At once, a mast of hopes, 
inwuble hitherto b> m>sclf,crt«alliicd vviihin me. “Sit 
IS taking advantage of the game to let me feel that »h« 
rcalU does lose ire,’ I thought to m>telf, m an seme ^ 
from whtcli no sooner had 1 reached it than I fel>i 
on hearing Albetune tnutter (unousl) “ \Vh) can't jw 
take It > I’te been shotiog it at >ou for ilie last hour 
Stunned with grid I let go the cord, the ferret saw we 
nng and swooped down on it, and I had to go back mt® 
the middle where I stood helpless, in despair, looking at 
the unbridled rout which continued to arcle round me* 
stung bv the jeenng shouu of all the platers, obliged, W 
repl), to laugh when £ had to little mind for laughter, 
•while Albcrune kept on repeating ‘ People can t pUy 
if they don i pay attention, and spoil the game for the 
others He shan’t be asked again when weVe going W 
plav, Andrtc , i{ he t$ 1 don’t come,” Andrec, w‘tli a 
mind above the game tuH chanting her "Fairy IVood 
•which, m a spirit of imitation, Rosemonde had taken up 
too, but without convmioo, sought to make a diversion 
£rom Albetimc's reproaches b\ saying to me 
quite close to those sdd Creuiuers you wanted *0 
. 308 
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.fraid and whose bravery 
cravens who wish not to have said that m 

is especially meritorious, generosity 

her true character there „ent out of moral dis- 

which she displayed at j^sire to shew herself 

linction, or sensibility, charming things 

a true friend. When 1 possible affection between 

she was saying to me a o p though she were bound 
Albertine and myself ^p bring it to pass, 

to do everything m her P of the least 

Whereas, by mere chance pc P were at her dis- 

of the various minor opportuiii uniting me to 

posal and might have prove e ^ -^vould not 

Albertine did she ever make a y Albertine 

swear that my effort to ma 'c ^ ^ secret stratagems 

did not— if not provoke m c arouse in her 

destined to bring it to noug t and 

an anger which however s ® ° pJ feeling, she may 

against which even, m her / refinements of . 

herself have fought. Of Albertine would have 

goodness which Andree j-rain of the underly- 

been incapable, and yet I " ^p be, later on, of the 
ing goodness of the former as renderly indulgent to 
Jatter’s. Shewing herself ^pdr^de would greet 

the exuberant frivolity of which were those o a 

her with speeches, with smi es , towards her as 

friend, better still, she a jay, in 

a friend. I have seen her, day ^P^ne hap- 

gWe the benefit of ^Jd\aki without 
ptness to this penniless f pains th ^ 

Wy of advantage to hersel , ^rn^.^ V.^ ^ . s 

courtier would take who soug always, charmi g 

favour. She was charmingly gen 
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stayed when they were heie. They came to »ee me, too, 
at Combray, m my room ; roy mother brought tlitra 
when 1 wat lU m bed And we used to meet on Satur* 
day ctenmys, too. at the Month o{ Mary devotion*. Cta 
they gel to them from here ? ” “ Oh, of course ! 
they maVe a *{>eciaf potnt of having ouf young ladica at 
Samt-Dcnu du Desert, the church near here.” “Then, 
if I Ham to see them now^'* “Oh, not before May. 
Dtit y ear ” “ But 1 can be lure that they w dl be here ! " 
“They come tegularfy every year.” “ Oniy I don’t 
hnow whether it *dl W easv to find the place.” “Oft, 
dear, j«s ' They arc to gay, the young ladie*, they 
tlop laughing only to aing hymns together, so that you 
Can't possibly miss them, you can tell by the scent ff<w 
the other end of the path.” 

1 caught up Andrce, and began again to sing Al- 
beriine’s praises U was inconceivable to me that the 
would not repeat what I said to her friend, seetng the 
emphaiis that I put into iu And yet I never heard that 
Albenine had been told. Aodrec had, nevertheless, a 
far greater undersunding of the things of the heart, * 
refinement of nice behaviour , finding the look, the word, 
the action that 'xmld most ingeniously give pleasure, 
keeping to herself a rcmaiV that might postibly cause 
pain, making a sacrifice (and making it as though it 
were no sacrifice at all) of an afternoon's pi*)’, o*" ** 
might be an “at home” or a garden party in order to 
stay beside a friend who was feeling sad, and thus shew 
him or her that the preferred the simple company' of ^ 
friend to frivolous pleasures; these were her habitual 
delicacies. But when one Vnevr her a HtUe better one 
would have said that at wra* vridi her at wlih those herwc 
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„„ Mend, in nepeaung - 

have heard sard about m pra 

aclly put themselves m our sic knife-blade as 

ing, but thrust in the not human, the 

though tt were f,om us what might be 

art of always keeping hidd 

disagreeable to us in what^ t e) actions have 

our attions, or ia the opinion Nvluch ,hat 

led tile speakers themselves to friends who 

tee is I te other hind of l-f ; “ALniadon. It 
are so full of tact, a strong -.ncaDable of thinking 
does no harm if^ indeed they makes them 

evil, and if what is said by ot le p P , ^ be the 

suffer as it would make us. being absolutely 

case with Andree, without, however, being 

sure, , ^ followed a net- 

We had left the little wood and 

work of overgrown paths throug Suddenly, “ Look 

to find her way with grea • . Creuniers, 

now,” she said to me, “ there are y 

and, 1 say, you are m luck, painted them.” 

and the light is the same as j^Hen, during the 

But 1 was still too wretche mr\e of hopes. And 

game of “ferret”, from sue ^ P^ otherwise I should 
so it was not with the pleasure almost below my 

doubtless have felt that I caug t 8 gone 

feet, crouching among the roc s, goddesses for 

for protection from the heat, o rkem there, 

whom Elstir had lain in wait an -would have 

beneath a dark glaze as love y as . gmJ. furtive, 
painted, the marvellous Shadows, gffmmer of hgbt 

nimble and voiceless, ready at 

til 
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\a her chwee o{ twtti paiheiic cipre&nonf, when yw 
»a,d to her whit a pty it wai that Albcrtmc wai « 
poor and looh infimlei) more troubSc on her be 
than she wo !d i a\e taken for a wealthy fnentJ 
if an)one were in hint that Albertme wa* perhap* 
not quite so poor at people made out, a jutt ducern' 
ible cloud would Ned the tight of Andric’* C)C» 
brow the teemed out of temper And if yow 
on to It’, that after all Alberune ought perhaps be test 
difhcuU to marr\ ofl than people tupposed, she 
vehementb contradict you, repealing almott angri f 
‘ Oh dear no the will never gel roamed ! I am 
cenain of it it t a dreadful worry to me J '' fn 
at 1 mTteU wat wnccrncJ, Atdrec vrat the only one o 
the prlt who would ncNcf hate repeated to me anyihi^? 
not Ncrv pleatant that might have been laul about »* 
bv a third perton mote than that, if it wrere 1 who W 
her what had biea taid the would make a pretence 
not beI^ev^ng it or would furnish some cjcplaoauon wri 
made the remark ittofleosive , it is the aggregate of tb** 
qualities that goes by the name of tact- Tact i* I * 
attribute of those people who, if we have called a 
out in a duel congratulate us and add that there was no 
necessity really , ao at to enhance ttxU further in our o'vfl 
eyes the courage of which we have given proof without 
having been forced to do to. They are the opposic^® 
the people who vd ttmilar circucnttanccs, tay 
must have been a horttd nuisance (or you, fighting * 
duel, but on the other hand you couldn’t possibly *w ^ 
low an insult like that, there was nodiing else to be done 
But as there is always tomethiog to be said on bo 
sides, if the pleasure, or at Uatt the indifference shewn / 
3U 
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go on patiently modifying ®^;^^'^°dispenses us from 
we, dwell ; and gradually, a elements of colour, 

feeling them, we suppress th discomfort, 

shape and sniell which were potent enough oyer 

Nor was it any longer t e suffer, but to give 

my sensibility, not certainly ^ marble basin 

. me joy, the fount of summe gjdes, they mirrore an 
in which, half way up its ^hich glided for an 

azure surface steeped m ‘§ ^ ,^vave of 

instant, impalpable and whne , wholly 

shadowy and fleeting c ou , ^as the room 

anthedc, of th. pictorial that I no 

in which 1 had been now foj ^ again to 

longer saw it; And now 1 selfish angle 

open my eyes to it, but t is i fine ig 

'which is that of love. 1 dsome bookcases with 

. mirror across 'one corner, t e if she came 

their fronts of glass would Alb^^ of a place 

c see me, a good impression o J minutes be o 

of trar;sit in which 1 would st^^foj^^^^ room became 
escaping to the beach or to anew, for 1 °° 

real and dear to me, fashioned ij .^^,g ^^th the 

, at and appreciated each article of Its 

- eyes of Albeftine. , “ferret”, 

A few days after the game of of 

allowed ourselves to jyifaineville a . j 

had been fortunate in Ending a^^ ^ould enabk 

little “tubs” with two seats rn eacn ,f,eady 

us to be back in time for following effec^ 

- intense, of my love for Albertme, ba^ m turn 

first of all, that it was \nd never once M 

that 1 invited to be my.>companion, 

3t5 
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to slip behind the scene, to hide in a cranny, and prooptt 
once the menacing ray had patted, to return to rock cr 
seaweed beneath the surs that crumbled the cliffs and the 
colourless ocean, over whose ttumbers they seemed to be 
watching, motionless iightfoot guardians letting appear 
on the water’s surface their siscout bodies and the at* 
tentivc gaze of their deep blue c)es> 

We went hack to the wood to pick op the other gitb 
and go iicrne together I knew now that I was in love 
With Aibenmc , but, alas • I had no thought of Icttioj 
her know n Thu was because, since the days of cuf 
games in the Chatnps-Eljtcet, my conception of lose had 
becor^c different, even t( the persons to whom my liJt* 
was 8ucces»uet\ assigned remained praciically the iJOt 
For one thing, the avowal, the declaration of my passion 
to her whom I loved no longer seemed to me one of the 
sitai and necessary inodcott of love, nor love itself 
external reality, but simply a subjective pleasure. And 
« for this pleasure, I felt dial Albcnine would do evefy- 
tnmg necessary to furnish n, all the more since she would 
not know that I was enjoying it. 

A* we walked home the image of Albcriiae, bathed in 
the light that streamed from the other girls, was not 
c csisted for me. But as the moon, 

which IS no more than a tiny white cloud of a more 
e nice and fixed shape than other clouds during the 
assumes her full power as soon as daylight dies, so 
when I was once more in the hotel it vyas Albcnine’s 
sole image that rose from my heart and began to shine. 
My room seemed to me to have become suddenly a new 
pla«. Of course, for a long time past, it had not been 
the hostile room of my fint night in it. AH our lives, wc 
3U 
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aachincry in which one can th^ hours spent by 

.oving or bd loved. 1 that she would sacri- 

the' others at a party which i kn sacrificed 

fice for my sake, with so as not to let 

even with reluctance, from a attached any 

either the others or herself f/«^^tisement. 1 ar- 
importance to a relatively ri to myself every 

ranged in this way to have e jealous, but to 

: evening, meaning not to ma e j^^t to 

improve my position m er y » herself an 

imperil it by letting Albertine m ^ confide this to 

not Andree that I loved. 1 o friend. 

Andrec either, lest she s y affected a coldness 

WTien I spoke of Albertme to A ^han I by her 

by which she was perhaps cs believing in _^y 

apparent credulity. She ma ® . the closest possib e 

' indifference to Albertine, o „Yself. It ^ 

union between Albertine . he ved in the one nor 

that, on the contrary, ^5 saying W her that 

wished for the other. frieZd, I was_ thinking 

. did not care very greatly for ^^cquainted with ^ 
of one thing only, how to become acq ^^Ihec 

Bontemps,’who was staying ° presently on a s or 

and to whom Albertine was ^ become aware o 

visit. Naturally I did not et Albertine’s peop c, 

this desire, and when I spoke to h Andree s 

it was in the most careless rn doubt 

direct answers did not appear suddenly, 

- sincerity. Why then did s^e bjurt seen-Alberune s 

that time ; “Oh, guess who in so ma 7 

aunt I ” It is true that she remarks 

-words: «1 could see through yon 

<?I7 
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bcnme after which, m tpiic ol my mamfcti preference 
for Andrce or Roiemondc, I led cverybodj, by iecondary 
considerations of time and distance, cloaks and so fottii, 
to deade, as though against my wishes, that the most 
p««i«l p&l/cy was that 1 should take AJbcnmc, to whose 
wrapany I pretended to resign myself for good or iH 
nfortunateiy since love tends to the complete assimiU* 
non of another person, while other people ate not 
comestible by way of convetsauon alone, Albtriine might 
be (and indeed was) as fnendly as possible to me on our 
»ay home , when I had deposited her at her own door 
« e left me happy but more famished for her even than I 
had been at the start, and reckoning the moments that w 
had spent together as only a prelude, of little imporuace 
m Itself, to those that were sull to come And yet this 
prelude had that initial charm which is not to be found 
I had not yet asked anvthmg ot Albertine. She 

u jmagiee what I wanted, but, not being certatn of it» 
ou suppose that I was tending only towards rclaucms 
It out any definite purpose, in which my fneod would 
n t at dehaous vagueness, nch in surprising fulfil- 
en s of expectations, which it true romance, 
n t e Week that followed 1 scarcely attempted to see 
erune I made a show of preferring Andrfc. Lose 
u orn one would like to rcinam, for her whom one 
over e unsown whom the may love in turn, but one 
s nee of her, one requires contact not so much with 
her body as with her aitenuon, her heart One slips 
into a letter some spucfnl expression which will force 
e in i ereni reader to ask fot some little kindness m 
pensation, and love, following an unvarying pro* 
ure, sets going with an altemaung movement th* 
3i6 
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Slant,” exclaimed Anclree in a^^b focussed 

eyes, enlarged and object. These words of 

themselves upon some m reasoned statement of 

Andree’s were not the j know that 

thought which might ^ ' ^ that you are wor - 

you are in love with Albero , ker people, 

ing day and night to get j^ts, easily pieced to- 

But they were the shapeless = thought which I had 
gelher again by rne, of some shield of Andrec s 

Lploded by .triking a.,*'?”! e «o,ds had no mean- 
self-control. Like her “ ]ust > “^at is to say they were 

ing save in the secoiid egree^^ ^^phrmatives^ 

words of the sort which ( another person, a 

impiree in ns respect or d,strns, for 
leads to a rupture. hen I told her that 

If Andree had not ^ebcved m because 

Albertine’s relatives left me i Albertine. An 

she thought that 1 was m thought, 

probably she was none too arty at my meet- 

She was generally present ^ ^^rc days when I 
ings with her friend. Aii y^ which I ^p° ^ 

. was to see Albertine by passed without 

forward with feverish impatm ’ -fhout having, any o 
bringing me any f Xse ^ I immediate y 

them, been that cardinal day follow, which wou 

entrusted to the day that wa crumbled an 

prove no more apt to play of the sea, tios 

collapsed, one after another, , ri 

peaks at’ once replaced by ot ^^bich we had p aye 

About a month after the y Albertine was goi o 

“feret” togirher, I I«'”f le »f “ 

away next morning to spen 
^ ^19 
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light that the one thing )qu were really thinking of vra# 
how )ou could make (rieodi with Albertinc'a aunt. 
But It wa» clcarl) to the presence in Andree’s mind of 
some such idea which she fell h more becoming to keep 
from me that the word “)ust” teemed to point- Itwai 
of a kind with certain glances, certain gestures wiw>-hi 
for all that ihe> have not a form that Is logical, rauonat 
deliberately calcuhtod to match the listener’s Intclhgewe 
teach him neverihetess ift Uicir true significance, 
as human speech, contetted into clcciricit) in the tele 
phone, u turned into speech again when it lUikes d'' 
ear In order to remote from ikndfec't mind the ide. 
that 1 was inieceited m Mme. Bontemps, 1 spoke of hc’ 
from that time onwards not on!) cateleitly but mil 
downright malice ta)ing that 1 had once met that Idiot o 
a woman, and trusted I should never hate that capencan 
agsio. Whereas I was seeking by every mean* la ®] 
power to meet her 

I tried to induce EUtir (but without menuonlng to 
anyone else that I had asked him) to speak to her about 
me and to bring us together. He promised to introduce 
me to her, though he seemed greatly surprised at my 
wishing It, for he regarded her as a contemptible womaii» 
a bom intriguer, as little interesting as she was diiia- 
teresicd Reflecting that il 1 did see Mtnc. Bonicmp^ 
Andrcc would be sure to hear of u sooner or Utej, 1 
thought It best to warn her in advance. ** The things 
one tries hardest to avoid arc what one find* one can- 
not escape,” I told her "Nothing in the world couM 
bore me so much as meeting Mme. Bontemps again, a“d 
yet I can’t get out of It, Elsiif has arranged to 
us together” “ 1 have never doubted It for a single m- 
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up and catch her missile, just as a lady on whom 
friends have come to call does not on their account 
stop working at her crochet. “ I hear that Mmc. de 
Villeparisis,” she remarked to Octave, “ has been com- 
plaining to your father.” I could hear, underlying the 
"’’ord, one of those notes that were peculiar to Al- 
hertinc ; always, just as I had made certain that I had 
forgotten them, I would be reminded of a glimpse caught 
through them before of Albertine’s determined and 
typically Gallic mien. I might have been blind, and yet 
have detected certain of her qualities, alert and slightly 
provincial, from those notes, just as plainly as from the 
tip of her nose. These were equivalent and might have 
been substituted for one another, and her voice was like 
'"'hat We arc promised in the photo-telephone of the 
future ; the visual image was clearly outlined in the 
sound.) “She’s not written only to your father, either, 
she wrote to the Mayor of Balbcc at the same time, to 
say that we must stop playing diabolo on the ‘ front ’ as 
somebody hit her in the face with one.” “Yes, I was 
hearing about that. It’s too silly. There’s little enough 
So do here as it is.” Andree did not join in the conversa- 
tion ; she was not acquainted, any more than was Al- 
hertine or Octave, with Mme. de Villeparisis. She did, 
however, remark ; “ I can’t think why this lady should 
‘t'ske such a song about it. Old Mme. de Cambremer 
8ut hit in the face, and she never complained. I will 
^plain the difference,” replied Octave gravely, striking 
^ Watch as he spoke. “ It’s my belief that Mme. de 
. f-*wbremer is a woman of the world, and Mme. de 
^'Jleparisis is just an upstart. Are you playing golf 
this afternoon I ” and he left us, followed by Andree. 
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Boctemps, and, since tbe viould base to start earl/, 
Isas coming lo sleep that mgbt at the Grand Howl, (roa 
which b) taVing ihc cii&iubus, she vrould be able, with- 
out disturbing the {nerds 'wiUi whoia she was slaving, 
to Catch the fir t tram m the mor&ing 1 mtnuoned Uiu 
to Andrie ‘ I don t believe a word of it/' she rephed, 
with a iooL. of anriQtance ‘Anyhow it won’t help )<w 
at all (or 1 m tjaite sure Alberii&e won’t want to sa 
)ou if she poes to the hotel by herself It wouldnt 
be regulation’, she added, employing an epithet wfaiJi 
had recently come into fasour with her, lo the sense of 
“what is done ’ ‘ I tell jou this because 1 understand 

Albertme What diSetencc do jou suppose it mates to 
xne whether you see her or not ? Not the slightest, I 
can assure )ou ' 

We were joined by Octave who had oo hesiianoa ra 
telling Andtce the number of stioVes be had gone round 
m the d4> before, at gedf tbea by Alberuae, counting 
her diabolo as she waited along, lite a nun tcUmg her 
beads Thanks to this pastime the could be left alone 
for hours on end Without growiog bored As soon as she 
joined Us I became conscious of the obstiOate up of her 
nose which 1 had omitted froos ray mental pictures of 
her during the last few da>a > beneath her dark hair the 
of her brow coutro\encd--and not for 
the first time— the indefinite image that I had preserved 
of her white its whiteness made a vivid splash lo 
field of vision emerging from the dust of memorj, Al- 
benme was built up afresh before my eyes Golf giv« 
one a taste for solitary pleasures The pleasure to 
denved from diabolo is undoubtedly one of these. And 
yet, after she had joined sw, Alheuune continued to tos* 
3*0 
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Whereas the Gilberte whom I used to see in the Champs- 
pysees was a different Gilberte from the one whom I 
ound waiting inside myself when I was alone again, 
suddenly in the real Albertine, her whom I saw every 
whom I supposed to be stuffed with middle-class 
prejudices and entirely open with her aunt, there was 
imaginary Albertine, she whom, when I 
did not know her, I had suspected of casting furtive 
g ances at myself on the “ front ”, she who had worn an 
air of being reluctant to go indoors when she saw me 
making off in the other direction. 

I went in to dinner with my grandmother. I felt 
within me a secret which she could never guess. Slm- 
’ any with Albertine ; to-morrow her friends would be 
With her, not knowing what novel experience she and I 
oad m common ; and when she kissed her niece on the 
row Mme. Bontemps would never imagine that I stood 
fitween them. In that arrangement of Albertine’s hair 
which had for its object, concealed from all the world, 
give me pleasure, me who had until then so greatly 
envied Mme. Bontemps because, being related to the 
*2me people as her niece, she had the same occasions to 
mourning, the same family visits to pay ; and now 
found myself meaning more to Albertine than did the 
herself. When she was with her aunt, it was of 
that she would be thinking. What was going to hap- 
pen that evening, I scarcely knew. In any event, the 
rand Hotel, the evening would no longer seem empty 
to me ; they contained my happiness. I rang for the lift- 
to take me up to the room which Albertine had en- 
S^god, a room that looked over the valley. The slightest 
rriovements, such as that of sitting down on the bench in 
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1 wa» alone now wnth Albeitiae. “Do )OU »ce,” il>e 
began, “Vm wcanng m) h*it cow the waj* 
look at m% ..n,!ct. They aU Uugb at me 
tnoxvs who’ I’m dwrg « lot. ily aunt «iU faugh at me 
too. But 1 ihati’t tell her why, either.'’ I had a 
long view o! A\b««mc’» check*, which ofun ap[»caf« 
pale, but, K<n thi4. were Builicd with a cour»iDg »««a 
of blood which lighted them up, ga\e them that 
dearneas winch certain winlcT tnomiog* have when t e 
sionci iparkhng in the »ua *ccm block* of pink gtanite 
and radiate jo). The joy that I wa* drawing at iw‘ 
moment (tom the tight ol Albcmnc’* cheek* was evp* f 
keen, but led to aacthef Jc*ire on my part, which wa» 
to walk with her but to take her in my ana*. I ** 
her if the report of her plan* which I had heard 
correa '“Yet,” the teJd me, “I shall be ileepiag * 
)Our hotel to>aight, aod la (aei a* I’ve got rather a chi^ 
I ihall be going to bed before dinner. You can come 
sit by tn\ bed and watch me cat, if Jfu hie, 
wards we'll pUv at anything you choose. I *hould ha‘‘ 
liked jou to come to the Mation lo-morrow morning 
but I'm afraid it might look taUicr odd, I don’t ^ 
Andrie, who is a sensible peitoo, but to the oihcr* * ' 
will be there ; if my aonc got to know, I thould netn 
hear the laii of it But we can spend the oeniogto 
gether, ai anv rate, hly aunt will know nothing 
that 1 must go and say good-bye to Andtce. So loot 
then Come early, so that we can have a nice long ti® 
together,” she added, smiling. At these iTords I 
swept back past tic days in which I loved Gilberte *' 
those in which Icne seemed to me not only an 
entity but one that coidd be realised a* a wh * 
}» 
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croaaed obliquely by one of those ;;=2„t’d;oret“”'- 
tresses, which, to please me, she had undo g 

She looked at me and smiled. Beyond h , g 

window, the valley lay bright beneath the 

sight of Albertme’s ^^"^^V^hat^is^to say had placed 

cheeks, had so intoxicated me ( nature but 

the reality of the world for me j could 

in the torrent of my sensations w i , bal- 

do to keep within bounds), as to which 

S.C. b Jeon the Bte, ! :t'tr.r«nttse, so 

tlteulsted in my through 

puny m comparison, the swelling breasts 

the window as well as the h 4ich the 

of the first of the Maineville cliffs, y 

moon had not yet clirribed to t e^ze 

seemed less than a featherweio resisting, ready to 

between their lids I could feel ddsted. ms,^- ^ 

bear very different burdens, j^j^ger 

world upon their fragile surface. ^ „jpnuate to fill i^- 
found even the sphere of the brought me of 

And everything that nature cou the sigh of 

life would have seemed wretc e y “ enormous 
the waves far too short a^ soun to j over 

aspiration that was surging m iny ^jo^vn 

Albertine to kiss her. Death mig ^ trivial, or 

ia that moment it would not outside, it was 

rather an impossible thing, lor ^ i . iiarl a ohilosopher 
in me ; I should have smiled p.tymgly h^ 
then expressed the idea that some y> forces of 

'lay, I should have to die, tiat t ^ nature be- 

aalure would survive me, the a grain of 

aeath whose’ godlike feet I was no more 
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the lift, were iatuf)mg> becaute they were in direct 
relauon lo my bean , 1 »aw »a the ropea that drew the 
cage upwards, in the few itepi that 1 bad luU to cbtab, 
only a matenalwation of the machinery, the »tage» of o) 
Joy. 1 had onU two ot three atepa to take now along 
the corridor belore coning to that room In which wa» ca* 
ahnned the precious substance of that roay form — that 
room which. e\en if there were to be done m it delicjo»i 
things, would keep that air of permanence, of being, to 
a chaace tuitcr who knew nothing of ita hiitor}’, jntt 
like anv other room, which maket of inanimate things the 
obstinatcl) mute witnesses, the scrupulous confidants, 
the laMolahle depositaries of our pleasure. Those fc’* 
steps from the landing to Albertine’a door, those fe* 
steps which no one now could present my taking, I 
wi^ delight, with prudence, as though plunged int® • 
new and iiraage elereeat, aa if ia going forward 1 had 
been gently displacing the liquid stream of happiness, 
and at the same time with a strange feeling of absolute 
power, and of entering at length into an inheritance which 
hid belonged to me from all umc. Then suddenly I 
reSected that it was wrong to be m any doubt ; she had 
told me to come when she was in bed. It was as dear 
as dathght, 1 pranced for jo>, 1 neatly knocked mtr 
Fran^oite who was standing in my way, 1 ran, with glo*' 
ing eyes, towards my fnend’a room. 1 found Albertire 
in bed. Leasing her throat bare, her white oightgowa 
altered the proportions of her face, which, flushed by 
being in bed of by her cold or by dinner, seemed pinker 
than before , 1 thought of the colours wWch I had h*^ 
a few hours earlier, displayed beside me, on the “ front • 
the aatour of which I was now at last to taste ; her cheek 
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A 1 - 1-1 rniiph various inter 
chaste, and having have quite definitely 

mediate assumptions, 1 absolutely virtuous . 

reached tlie conclusion that sue ^ 3 he 

when, on her return ’ you . in fact Tna 

greeted me coldly with : o g ^ ^^^yor do_ it 

sorry to have upset you, , ^ t had felt on learning 

again,”— then, in T ^ys have all the women 

from Bloch that one could X had known 

one liked, and as if, in place o a detached 

a wax doll, it came to pass that her life, to 

itself from her my desire '•°.P^’^, . i -he had spent her 
iollowher through the places in w athletic life ; 

childhood, to be initiated by her thoughts 

my intellectual curiosity “ survive my belief that 

on this subject or that if 1 chose. Nly dreams 

I might take her in my a -eased to be nourished 

abandoned her, once they a supposed them 

by the hope of a possession ° ^ , ^hev found them- 

to be independent. Thenceforward 

selves once more at liberty , found in her on any 

cording to the attraction that ^ chances that 

particular day, above all accor ^ue day, loved 

I seemed to detect of my bei S’ P • >g friends, and to 
by her— to one or another o Aibertine had not ex- 
Andree first of all. And yet, i pleasure which 

isted, perhaps 1 should not during the days 

1 began to feel more and more shewn me by 

that followed in the kindness t j had 

Andree. Aibertine told no one o ^hose pretty giris 
received at her hands. She was o beauty, but 

trho, from their earliest ’ .^ybich remains some- 

especially by an attraction, a char 
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dutt , that, after me, liwre would <tiH remain thow 
rounded, i'vclling clifls, that tea, that moonlight and that 
$ky I How wai that ]>ca(ible , how could the world 
last longer than myteU atneertwa* it that was enclosed ta 
me, m me wi om >t went a long way short of filhog, 
where, leeling that iherc was room lo store so many other 
treasures 1 flung contemptuously into a comer st)t 
sea and ciifTs Stop that, or 1 il ring the bell 1” cned 
Albertine, seeing that I was flinging myself upon her to 
kiss her But 1 reminded rojseU that it was not for no 
purpose that a girl made a young man come to hef rooo 
in secret arranging that her aunt should not know— 
that boldness moreover, rewards those who know how 
to seize their opponumues, m the state of exaJuuoa la 
which 1 was the round (ace of Albcrune, lighted by *8 
inner flame like the glass bowl of a lamp, started mta 
such prominence that copying the re>taUoa of a burwng 
sphere, it seemed to me to be turning, like those face* 
of Michael Angelo which art being swept p>»k ift the 
arrested headlong flight of a whirlwind I was going 
to learn tl e fragrance, the flavour which this strange 
pink fruit concealed I heard a sound, preapitous, pro* 
longed, shrill ,\ibettine bad pulled the bell with all hee 
might. 


I had supposed that the love which I felt for Albertine 
was not based on ihe hope of carnal possessioiu And 
yet, when the lessou to be drawn from my eipenence 
that evening was, apparendy, that such possession wa* 
impossible , when, after having had not the least doubt, 
that first day, on the beach, of Aibertme’s being 
jad 
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tioned her “ day ” to Andree’s mother, who thought her 
ivantmg in politeness, but was nevertheless prodigiously 
interested in everything that went on in her house. Ac- 
cor ingly she encouraged Andree every year to invite 
ertine down to their villa, because, as she said, it was 
3 real charity to offer a holiday by the sea to a girl 
"r 0 had not herself the means to travel and whose 
nunt did so little for her ; Andree’s mother was probably 
®ot prompted by the thought that the banker and his 
that Albertine was made much of by her 
b*' h _^3ughter, would form a high opinion of them 
; still less did she hope that Albertine, good and 
^cver as she was, would manage to get her invited, 
tat east to get Andree invited to the financier’s garden- 
panies. But every evening at the dinner-table, while 
t 8 assumed an air of indifference slightly tinged with 
contempt, she was fascinated by Albertine’s accounts of 
everything that had happened at the big house while she 
staying there, and the names of the other guests, 
®ost all of them people whom she knew by sight or by 
True, the thought that she knew them only in 
fashion, that is to say did not know them at 
“all ^ this kind of acquaintance knowing people 
, gave Andree’s mother a touch of mel- 

^em ■ plied Albertine with questions about 

.. ’n a lofty and distant tone, speaking with closed 
®’ght have left her doubtful and uneasy as to 
jj^^^*'^P°’'^ance of her own social position had she not 
‘i ^ reassure herself, to return safely to the 

life ”, by saying to the butler : “ Please 

Sfie 'h enough.” 

8*1 recovered her serenity. And she was quite 
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what mjsicrious and hat lU source pcthapt m rctenet of 
vitality to which others less favour^ by nature ccaae to 
quench iheit ihirtt, have always — in theif home aide, 
among their (riends m locicty— -proved more aitractue 
than other more beautiful and richer girli ; the Hai o£* 
of those people from whom, before the age of love and 
ever so much more after it is reached, one atks ro®re 
than they ask m return, more even than they ate able 
to give From her childhood Alberunc had always hw 
round her m an adoring circle four or fisc httle gid 
friends among them Andtce who was to far her supet^ 
and knew it (and perhaps this attraciioa which rUbertme 
exerted quite involununlv had been the origin, hid U” 
the toundsuoni of the hulc band) Thu atiraeiioO’ 
was still potent even at a great sooal distance, in circle* 
quite brilliant m compacisoo, where if there was a patwe 
to be danced they would send for Albenme rather ihaB 
haie it danced bv another girl of better family* The 
consequence was that, not having a penny to her nao^ 
living a hatd enough life, moreover, on the hands cf 
M Bontemps, who was said to be “ on the roeVa ”, 
was anyhow anxious to be rid of her, the was neverthe- 
less invited, not only to dine but to stay, by people who, 
in Saint Loup’s sight might not have had any distinctir^ 
but to Rosemondes mother or Andree’s, women who 
though very nch themstUes did not know these other 
and richer people, represented something quite inc.lcU' 
lable Thus Albertine spent a few weeks every year with 
the family of one of the (Pernors of the Bank of France 
who was also Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
a great Railway Company Tlie wife of this finanaef 
entertained people of smponante, and had never me”* 
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WIlHiJs common 

‘mew. They therefore ^hat both ladies 

[riends of those ladies and their 

would be very angry if they kne^^ everything that 

that Albertine repeated to ea admitted enabled 

the intimacy to which she was r ^j^er a thousand 
her to spy out in the household ^ °“"[;asant to the 
little secrets which it must be m These envious 

‘nterested party to have ^ ^ repeated and might 

.vdmen said this so that it m g patrons. But, as 

get Albertine into trouble wi^ success, 

often happens, their machinations apparent, and 

The spite that prompted them ,,Ho had 

their only result was to ma 'e than be- 

planned them appear rather more opinion of Al- 

L A»ar&’/mo*.r was too fam » to opi^^^ 

bertine to change her .Ug best-natured giB 

upon her as a “ poor wretch , , • the world to 

; Kag, and one tL would do anything 

, givt pleasure. „l,ich Albeitine had 

' If this sort of select popular y , pracucal 

attained did not seem likely to ^ the dis- 

result, . it had stamped Andr^ s sought after, 

tinedve marks of people who, , marks (to be 

have never any need to offer t other end 

found also, and for analogous reas fash'ion) which 

of the social scale among the q{ the successes 

consist in their not making any themselves. 

■ they, have scored, but rather is anxious 

She would never say to anyone . greatest 

to meet me,” would speak of , .^^bo ran after, 

good naturn, and aa if it they. « 7“ 

who sought to know other peop , 
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dcterrmncii ihat Andrew «as tnirry tiobod/ but a 
nsaji— oi ihc bcit iamtl), of cQurac — but tJcli eMt-gb 
for ber too to be able to keep a chef and a couple d 
coachmen Tbia wat ihc proof poiiute, the pracwal 
indication of ‘ potitioa ” But the fact that ^Vfaerune hid 
dined at the bankcr'i house in the country with this a 
that great Ud\ and that the said great Udy had mvited 
the girl to Slav with her neat winter, did not laialidaie 
a ton of special cnnsidcrauon which Albcttine shewed 
towards Andice s mother, which went \ery well with tie 
piu and even repulsion excited bv the talc of her am* 
fortunes, a repulsion increased by the fact that M. 
Bontempi had proved a ttaitor to the cauac (he "** 
even, people said, vaguely Panamisi) and had rallied to 
the Government Not that thia deterred rkadrie’a jBOtiefi 
m her passion (or abstract truth, from withering with 
her acorn the people who appeared to believe that Ah 
^ftiae was of humble eingio “What’s that you mj f 
Whv, theyte one of the beat familm m the country 
bimonei wnh a single * o*, you know * " Certaml), 'tt ’ 
view of the cUis of socici) in which all thia went on, lo 
whi^ mone) plays so important a part, and mere chans 
makw pwple ask you out but not marry you, a “coia- 
orlable marriage did not appear to be for Alberts* 
* outcome of the so dutingmshed paitooagf 

which she enjoyed but which would not have been hdd 
to «tnpeasate r her poverty But even by themsel'«» 
and With no p inspect of any matrimonial cowequeium 
Albertines ‘ successes” m aocicly excited the envy of 
certain spiteful mothers, funous at seeing her recened 
A j family by tho banker's wife, c»ea by 

Andr^e'i mother, neither of whom they themselves reah? 

3io 
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j j Thus Albertine, having a avou 

the girl, unconsaously ® 5 ^ felt k to be more 

a single action in a number Y ’ solely on ac- 

ingratiating to appear to derive from 

count of the pleasure she k 1 ^^^^hed 

seeing the lady again. The I y -Qurney purely 

that Albertine should have take ^ almost over- 

out of friendship for herself. neing 
come by emotion, 

better/only, there was this she 

now felt so keenly the pleasure coming, that she 

pretended to have been her ino i genuineness 

was afraid of making the lady su p gjneere if she 
of sentiments which were actua y have 

now asked her to do the favpur, w 
W., lo, her friend. The l«iy bat 

bertine had come for that purple ^ ic 
would conclude also that Alber ■yVith the result 

pleasure in seeing her, which was ."°t- favour, 

that she came away without ^ woman, 

like a man sometimes who has been ^ ^ declar- 

i. the hope ot winning her, that he reframs to ^ 
lag his passion in order to preser wrong to 

airof nLity. In other 
say that the true object was sac 

and subsequently conceived idea, Albertine en- 

wcompatible that if the person , , hnown of the 

■ beared herself by stating the at Ince have 

existence of the first, his pleasure would at 
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spoke of a young man who, a few minutes earlier, bai 
been, m pruatc consersation with her, heaping the hil- 
tercst reproaches upon her because she hat] refused hia 
an assignation, so far from proclainung this in public, 
or betrajifig any rcsemmtnt she would stand up for hi» 
“ He IS such a me* boy ' ** Indeed it quite anno) ed fcei 
when she aiiraaed people, because that compelled her 
to disappoint them, whereas her natural tnsuna was al* 
ways to gise pleasure. So much did she enjO) 
pleasure that she had come to employ a particular kind 
of falsehood, found among utilitarians and men who 
have “ arny ed ” Existing besides in an crobrj omc state 
m a vast number of people, this form of iniincerit) con- 
sisli m not being able to conhne the pleasure arising out 
of a single act of politeness to a single person. For 
mscance, if Albenine's aunt wished her niecs to 
eompany her to a part) which was not vet) lit el) » ^1* 
benme might have found it sufficient to Mtrart fro® 
the incident the moral profit of having given pleasure M 
her aunt. Bu; being courteously welcomed by her host 
and hostess she thought n better to say to them that sbe 
had been wanting to see theta for so long that she had 
finally seized this opportunity and begged her aunt to 
take her to their party Even this was not enough 
at the tame party there happened to be one of Albertine’s 
fnends who was in great distress “1 did not like 
idea of your being here yourself I thought it might 
do jou good to have me with you If you would rather 
come away from here, go somewhere else, I am ready to 
do an) thing )ou like , all I want is to see you look act 
80 sad” — ^WTiich, as it happened, was true also. Some* 
times It happened however that the ficuuous object 
33 * 



dent for him to appear to • t f hT vvUkl le- 

[riend who had come to him to taking to effect 

present to the other the steps w ne t request of the 

a reconciliation as undertaken n . attitude of 

first friend but in the interest o ’ any difficulty 

the sincerity of which he a the idea 

in convincing a listener serviceable of men”, 

that he saw before him the about, what 

' In this fashion, playing m two s „ he 

».g. pa,k„» U called “djbhnj^ 

never allowed his influence , , rendered consti- 

imperilled, and the services w ic ic ^ 
toted not an expenditure of cap 

somepartof his credit, ^t tn correspondingly en- 

seemmgly rendered twice ° > and, better 

hanced his reputation as an odiiq b fhcacious, one 
still, a friend whose .^hose efforts were 

who did not draw bows at a vent ’ , rhe gratitude 

always iustifiedby success, as was s ie\ , . services 
of both parties. This duplicity m 

was— allowing for disappointments sue . 

every human being— an important ® ® ^ould 

Norpois’s character. And often at t e while 

make use of my father, who was ^ P Horpois, who 
making him believe that it was ne, 
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been turned into the deepest annojance At a much 
later point in this story, ise shall have occasion to see 
this land o{ incompatibility expressed in clearer terms 
Let us say for the present, borrowing an example of a 
corapleicly different order, that thej occur very frequently 
in the most divergent situations that life has to offer 
A husband has established his mistress in the town where 
he IS quartered with his regiment Hu wife, left by her- 
self m Pans and with an inkling of the truth, grows more 
and more miserable, and writes her husband Letters 
embutcred by jealousy Very well , the mistress is 
obliged to go up to Pant for the day The husband 
cannot resist her entreaties that he will go with her, and 
applies for short leave, which is granted But as he is 
a good natured fellow, and hates to male his wife un- 
happy, he goes to her and tells her, shedding a few quite 
genuine tears that, driven to desperation by her letters, 
he has found the means of getting away from his duties 
to come to her, to console her in his arms He has thus 
contrived bv a single journey to furnish wife and mis- 
tress alike With proofs of his aficction. But if the wife 
were to learn the reason for which he has come to 
Pans, her jo) would doubtless be turned into grief, un- 
less her pleasure in seeing the faithless wretch outweighed, 
in spite of everything, the pain that his infidelities had 
caused her Among the men who have struck me as 
pracusmg with most petseverani^ this system of what 
might be called killing any number of birds with one 
stone, must be included M dc Norpois He. would now 
and then agree to act as intermediary between two of 
his fnends who had qoirrelled, which led to his bong 
called the most obbging of men But it was not suffi- 
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dent for him to appear to be doing a service to the 
friend who had come to him to demand it ; he would re- 
present to the other the steps which he was taking to effect 
a reconciliation as undertaken not at the request of the 
first friend but in the interest of the second, an attitude of 
the sincerity of which he had never any difficulty 
in convincing a listener already influenced by the idea 
that he saw before him the “ most serviceable of men 
In this fashion, playing in two scenes turn about, what 
in stage parlance is called “ doubling ” two parts, he 
never allowed his influence to be in the slightest degree 
imperilled, and the services which he rendered consti- 
tuted not an expenditure of capital but a dividend upon 
some part of his credit. At the same time every service, 
seemingly rendered twice over, correspondingly en- 
hanced his reputation as an obliging friend, and, better 
still, a friend whose interventions were efficacious, one 
who did not draw bows at a venture, whose efforts were 
always justified by success, as was shewn by the gratitude 
of both parties. This duplicity in rendering services 
was — allowing for disappointments such as are the lot of 
every human being — an important element of M. de 
Norpois's character. And often at the Ministry he would 
make use of my father, who was a simple soul, while 
making him believe that it was he, M. de Norpois, who 
was being useful to my father. 

Attracting people more easily than she wished, and 
having no need to proclaim her conquests abroad, Al- 
bertine kept jilence with regard to the scene with myself 
by her bedside, which a plain girL, would have wished 
the whole world to know. And yet of her attitude dur- 
ing that scene I could not arrive at any satisfactory ex- 
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planaiion Taking first of all the supposition that she 
was absolutely chaste (a supposition with which I had 
originally accounted for the violence with which Alberune 
had refused to let herself be taken in my arms and 
kissed, though it was by no means essential to my con- 
ception of the goodness, the fundamentally honourable 
character of my fnend), I could not accept it without a 
copious revision of its terms It ran so entirely counter 
to the hypothesis which 1 had constructed that day 
when I saw Alberune for the first time Then ever so 
many different acts, all acts of kindness towards m)sclf 
(a kindness that was caressing, at times uneasy, alarmed, 
jealous of my predilecuon for Andiec) came up on alt 
sides to challenge the brutal gesture witb which, to escape 
from me, she had pulled the bell Wliy then had she 
invited me to come and spend the evening by her bed- 
side ’ Why had she spoken all the time in the language 
of afiecuon ’ What object u there in your desire to see 
a friend, in your fear that he is fonder of another of your 
fnendi than of you , why seek to give him pleasure, why 
tell him, so romantically, that the others will never know 
that he has spent the evening in your room, if you refuse 
him so Simple a pleasure and if to you it is no pleasure 
at all > I could not believe, all the same, that Alberune’s 
chasuty was carried to such a pitch as that, and 1 had 
begun to ask myself whether her Yiolence might not have 
been due to some reason of coquetry, a disagreeable 
odour, for instance, which she suspected of lingering 
about her person and by which she wa$ afraiif that I 
might be disgusted, or else of cowardice, if for instance 
she imagined, m her igaoraoce of the facts of love, that 
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my state of nervous exhaustion was due to something 
contagious, communicable to her in a kiss. 

She was genuinely distressed by her failure to afford 
me pleasure, and gave me a little gold pencil-case, with 
that virtuous perversity which people shew who, moved 
by your supplications and yet not consenting to grant 
you what those supplications demand, are anxious all 
the same to bestow on you some mark of their affection ; 
the critic, an article from whose pen would so gratify 
the novelist, asks him instead to dinner ; the duchess 
does not take the snob with her to the theatre but lends 
him her box on an evening when she will not be using it 
herself. So far are those who do least for us, and might 
easily do nothing, driven by conscience to do something. 
I told Albertine that in giving me this pencil-case she was 
affording me great pleasure, and yet not so great as I 
should have felt if, on the night she had spent at the 
hotel, she had permitted me to embrace her. '* It would 
have made me so happy ; what possible harm could It 
have done you ? I was simply astounded at your re- 
fusing to let me do it.” “What astounds me,” she re- 
torted, “is that you should have thought it astounding. 
Funny sort of girls you must know if my behaviour sur- 
prises you.” “ I am extremely sorry if I annoyed you, 
but even now I cannot say that I think I was in the 
wrong. What I feel is that all that sort of thing is of 
no importance, really, and I can’t understand a girl who 
could so easily give pleasure not consenting to do so. 
Let us be quite clear about it,” I went on, throwing a 
sop of sorts to her moral scruples, as I recalled how she 
and her friends had scarified the girl who went about 
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with tKe actress Lda, “ I dotft mean to say for a mo- 
ment that a girl can behave eiacdy as she likes, or that 
there’s no such thing as immorality. Take, let me see 
now, yes, what you were saying the other day about a 
girl who IS sia)ing at Balbec and her relations with an 
actress , 1 call that degrading, so degrading that I feel 
sure 3t must all have been made up by the girl’s enemies, 
and that there can’t be any truth in the story It stnkes 
me as improbable, impossible But to let a fnend kiss 
you, and go farther than that even — since you say that 
I am your friend . “So you are, but I have had 
friends before now, I have known lots of young men 
who were every bit as fnendly, 1 can assure you. There 
wasn’t one of them would ever have dared to do a thing 
like that They knew they’id get their ears boxed tf they 
tried 11 on Besides, they never dreamed of trying, we 
would shake hands in an open, friendly sort o{ way, like 
good pals, but there was never a word said about kissing, 
and yet we weren’t any the lest friends for that Whj , 
if It’s m) friendship you arc after, you’ve nothing to 
complain of , I must be jolly fond of you to forgive you* 
But I’m sure you don’t care two straws about me, 
really Own up now, it’s Andice you're in love with 
After all, you’re quite sight; she is ever so much pret- 
tier than 1 am, and perfectly diarming I Oh 1 You 
men ! ” Despite my recent dKappoinunent, these words 
so frankly uttered, by pving me a great respea for Al- 
bertine, made a very pleasant Impression on me And 
perhaps this impression was to have serious and veia- 
uous consequences for me latct on, for it was round it 
that there began to form that feehng almost of brotherly 
inumacy, that moral core whidi was always to remain 
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at the heart of my love for Albertine. A feeling of this 
sort may be the cause of the keenest pain. For in order 
really to suffer at the hands of a woman one must have 
believed in her completely. For the moment, that em- 
bryo of moral esteem, of friendship, was left embedded in 
me like a stepping-stone in a stream. It could have 
availed nothing, by itself, against my happiness if it 
had remained there without growing, in an inertia which 
it was to retain the following year, and still more during 
tlie final weeks of this first visit to Balbec. It dwelt in 
me like one of those foreign bodies which it would be 
wiser when all is said to expel, but which we leave where 
they are without disturbing them, so harmless for the 
present does their weakness, their isolation amid a strange 
environment render them. 

My dreams were now once more at liberty to concen- 
trate on one or another of Albertine’s friends, and re- 
turned first of all to Andree, whose kindnesses might 
perhaps have appealed to me less strongly had 1 not been 
certain that they would come to Albeitine’s ears. Un- 
doubtedly the preference that I had long been pretend- 
ing to feel for Andree had furnished me — ^in the habit of 
conversation with her, of declaring my affection — ^with, 
so to speak, the material, prepared and ready, for a love 
of her which had hitherto lacked only the complement 
of a genuine sentiment, and this ray heart being once 
more free was now in a position to supply. But for me 
really to love Andree, she was too intellectual, too neu- 
rotic, too sickly, too much like myself. If Albertine now 
seemed to me to be void of substance, Andree was filled 
with something which I knew only too well. I had 
thought, that first day, that what I saw on the beach 
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be the loss of all her friends, ta whose eyes I should 
speedily have forfeited -whatevet advanuge 1 might pos- 
sess, that I should, in losing her, have uncoasaously re- 
gretted, having vowed to them that sort of collective 
love which the politiaao and the actor feel for the public 
for whose desertion of them after they have eajojed 
all Its favours they can never be consoled Even those 
favours which I had faded to win from Albertine I would 
hope suddenly to receive from one or other who had 
parted from me m the evening with a word or glance of 
ambiguous meaning thanks to which it was to her that, 
for the next day or so, my desire would turn 
ft stra}ed among them all the more voluptuously ro 
thst upon those volatile (aces a comparative fixation of 
features had now begun, and had been earned far 
enough for the eye to distinguish—even if it were to 
change yet funher — each malleable and fioaimg effigy 
To the differences that existed among them there was 
doubtless very little that corresponded in the no less 
marked differences in the length and breadth of those fea- 
tures, any of which might, perhaps, dissimilar as the girls 
appeared, almost have been lifted bodily from one face 
and imposed at random upon any other But our 
knowledge of faces is not mathematical In the first 
place, It does not begin with the measurement of the 
pans. It takes as its staning point an expression, a com- 
bination of the whole In Andtee, for instance, the 
fineness of her gentle eyes seemed to go with the thinness 
of her nose as slender as a mere curve which one could 
imagine as having been traced in order to produce along 
a single ime the idea of delicacy divided higher up be- 
tween the dual smile of her twa gaze, A line equally 
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fine was engraved in her hair, pliant and deep as the line 
with which the wind furrows the sand. And in her it 
must have been hereditary ; for the snow white hair 
of Andree’s mother was driven in the same way, form- 
ing here a swelling, there a depression like a snowdrift 
that rises or sinks according to the irregularities of 
the soil. Certainly, when compared with the fine de- 
lineation of Andree’s, Rosemonde's nose seemed to pre- 
sent broad surfaces, like a high tower raised upon 
massive foundations. Albeit expression suffices to make 
us believe in enormous differences between things that 
are separated by infinitely little — albeit that infinitely 
little may by itself create an e.xpression that is abso- 
lutely unique, an individuality — it was not only the 
infinitely little of its lines and the originality of its ex- 
pression that made each of these faces appear irreducible 
to terms of any other. Between my friends’ faces their 
colouring established a separation wider still, not so 
much by the varied beauty of the tones with which it 
provided them, so contrasted that I felt when I looked 
at Rosemonde — flooded with a sulphurous rose colour, 
with the further contrast of the greenish light in her 
eyes — and then at Andree — ^whose white cheeks received 
such an austere distinction from her black hair — the 
same kind of pleasure as if I had been looking alternately 
at a geranium growing by a sunlit sea and a camellia 
in the night ; but principally because the infinitely little 
differences of their lines were enlarged out of all propor- 
tion, the relations between one and another surface en- 
tirely changed by this new element of colour which, in 
addition to being a dispenser of tints, is great at restoring, 
or rather at altering dimensions. So that faces which 
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were perhaps constructed on not dissimilar lines, accord* 
mg as they were lighted by the flaming torch of an auburn 
poll or high complexion, or by the white glimmer of a 
dull pallor, grew sharper or broader, became somcdimg 
else, lilce those propccucs used tn the Russian ballet, con> 
sisting sometimes, when they are seen m the light of 
day, of a mere disc of paper, out of which the genius 
of a Bakst, according lo ^e blood>rcd or moonlit effect in 
which he plunges his stage, makes a hard incrustation, 
like a turcjuoise on a palace wall, or a swooning softness, 
as of a Bengal rose in an eastern garden And so when 
acquiring a knowledge of (aces we take careful measure* 
menu, but as painters, not as sur>e>ors 
So It was with Albertme as with her friends On 
certain days, slim, with grey cheeks, a sullen air, a Molet 
transparency falling obliquely from her such as we nouce 
sometimes on the sea, she seemed to be feeling the sor> 
rows of exile On other da)s her face, more sleek, 
caught and glued my desires to lU varnished surface and 
presented them from going any fartlicr , unless 1 caught 
a sudden glimpse of her from the side, for her dull 
cheeks, like white wax on the surface, were visibly pmk 
beneath, which made me anxious to kiss them, lo reach 
that different tint which thus avoided my touch At 
other times happiness bathed her cheeks With a danty 
so mobile that the skin, grown fluid and vague, gave 
passage to a sort of stealthy and subcutaneous gaze, 
which made it appear to be of another colour but not of 
another subsunce than her e>es , sometimes, insunct- 
ively, when one looked at ber (ace punctuated with tiny 
brown rnarks among whidi floated what were simply two 
larger, bluer stains, it was hka looking at the egg of a 
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merely by the accident of memory had nsen to 
the surface, but m proportion aUo to the strength of the 
belief that 'was lent to the support of one and the same 
memory by the varying njaaner m which 1 appreciated 
It. For this 1 $ the point to which we must always re- 
turn, to these beliefs with whidi most of the time we are 
quite unconsciously hllcd, but which for all that are of 
more importance to our happiness than is the aierage 
person whom we see, for it « through them that we 
see him it is they that impart his momentary greatness 
to the person seen To be quite accurate I ought to give 
a different name to each of the ‘ mc’s ’ w ho w ere to think 
about Alberune m ume to come , 1 ought still more to 
gi\e a different name to each of the Alberunes who ap* 
peared before me, never the same, like— called by me 
simply and for the take of convenience “the sea^— 
those seat that succeeded one another on the beach, m 
front of which, a nymph likewise, the stood apart. But 
abcrtc all, in the same way as, in telling a story (though 
to far greater purpose here), one mentions what the 
weather was like on such and such a day, 1 ought aIwa)S 
to give Its name to the belief thaq on any given day on 
which I saw Alberune was reigning in my soul, creaung 
Its atmosphere, the appearance of people like that of seas 
being dependent on those clouds, themselves barely vis- 
ible, which chance the colour of everything by their 
concentration, the r mobiiit), their disserainauon, their 
flight — like that cloud which Elsur had rent one evening 
by not introduang me to these girls, with whom be had 
Slopped to talk, whereupon then forms, as they moved 
away, had suddenly increased in beauty — a cloud that 
had formed agam a few days later when I did gel to 
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know the girls, volllng thoir brightnoss, interposing taelf 
frequently between my eyes and them, opaque and s , 
like Virgil’s Leucoihea. 

No doubt, all their faces had assumed quite new 
meanings for me since the manner in which they were to 
be read had been to some extent indicated to me y 
talk, talk to which I could ascribe a value 
in tLt, by questioning them, I could prompt it wheneve 
I chos;, lou\d vary it like an experimenter who eek 
by corroborative proofs to establish the truth of h^ 
theory. And it is, after all, as good a wmN as 
solving the problem of existence to approac ° 
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ooe has lost something, m the wrong direction, it fre- 
c^uently happens that one discovers one’s error only to 
substitute for it not the truth hut n fresh error. I drew, 
so far as their manner of life and the proper way to be- 
hast with them went, all the possible conclusions from the 
word “Innocence” which 1 had read, m talking famil- 
iarly with them, upon their faces But perhaps I bad 
been reading carelessly, wiih the inaccuracy born of a 
too rapid deciphering, and it was no more written there 
than was the name of Jules Ferry on the programme of 
the performance at which 1 had heard Bcrma for the 
first time, an omission which had not prevented me 
from maintaining to M dc Norpois that Jutes Ferry, be- 
%ond any possibility of doubt, was a person who wrote 
curtain raisers 

No matter which it might be of my friends of the little 
band, was not inevuably the face that 1 had last teen 
the only face that I could recall, since, oi our memories 
With respect to a person, the mind eliminates everything 
that does not agree with our immediate purpose of our 
daily relauons fespecially if those relations are qmeV- 
ened with an element of love which, ever unsatisfied, lives 
always in die -noment that is about to come) ^ That 
purpose allows the chain of spent days to slip away, 
holding on only to the very end of it, often of a quite 
different metal from the hubs that have vanished in the 
night, and in the journey which we make through life, 
counts as real o ly in the place in which we at any given 
moment are hut all those earliest impressions, already 
so remote, could not find, against the blunting process 
that assailed them day after day, any remedy m my 
memory , during the long hours which I spent m talk- 
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ing, eating, playing with these girls, I did not re- 
member even that they were the same ruthless, sensual 
virgins whom I had seen, as in a fresco, file past between 
me and the sea. 

Geographers, archaeologists may conduct us over 
Calypso’s island, may excavate the Palace of Minos. 
Only Calypso becomes then nothing more than a woman, 
Minos than a king with no semblance of divinity. Even 
the good and bad qualities which history' teaches us to 
have been the attributes of those quite real personages, 
often differ widely from those which we had ascribed to 
the fabulous beings who bore the same names as they. 
Thus had there faded and vanished all the lovely mytho- 
logy of Ocean which I had composed in those first days. 
But it is not altogether immaterial that we do succeed, 
at any rate now and then, in spending our time in 
familiar intercourse with what we have thought to be 
unattainable and have longed to possess. In our later 
dealings with people whom at first w'c found disagreeable 
there persists always, even among the artificial pleasure 
which we have come at length to enjoy' in their society , 
the lingering taint of the defects which they have suc- 
ceeded in hiding. But, in relations such as I was now 
having with Albertinc and her friends, the genuine 
pleasure which was there at the start leaves that fra- 
grance w'hich no amount of skill can impart to hot- 
house fruits, to grapes that have not ripened in the sun. 
The supernatural creatures which for a little time they' 
had been to me still introduced, even without any in- 
tention on my part, a miraculous element Into the most 
common-place dealings that I might have with them, or 
rather prevented such dealings from ever becoming com- 
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monplace at all My desire had sought so ardently to 
learn the sigtiiftcance of the eyes which now knew and 
smiled to see me, but whose glances on the first day bad 
crossed mine like ray s from another univ erse , it had dis* 
tnbuied so generously, so carefully, so minutely, colour 
and fragrance o\er the carnation surfaces of these girh 
who now outstretched on the cliff lop, were simply 
offering me sandwiches or guessing riddles, that often, m 
the afternooci while I Uy there among them, like those 
painters who seek to match the grandeurs of antiquity 
in modern hie, give to a woman cutting her toe nail the 
nobilnj of the Spmano, or, like Rubens, make god- 
desses out of women whom they know, to people some 
myibological scene , at those losely forms, dark and fair, 
so dissimilar m type, scattered around me in the grass, 
I would gaze without emptyug them, perhaps, of all 
the mediocre contents with which m> every day expe- 
rience had filled them, and at the same time without 
expressly recalling their heavenly origin, as if, like young 
Hercules or young Tclemacbus, I had been set to play 
amid a band of nymphs 

Then the conceits ended, the bad weather began, my 
friends left Balbec , not all at once, like the swallows, but 
all m the s me week Albeiune was the first to go, 
abruptly, wiibout any of her fneads understanding, then 
or afterwards, why she bad returned suddenly to Pans 
whither neither her work nor any amusement summoned 
her “She said neiiber why nor wherefore, and with 
that she left » ” muttered Ftan^se, who, for that matter, 
would have hked us to leave as well We were, she 
thought, inconsiderate towards the staff, now greatly 
reduced in number, but retained on account of the few 
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visitors who were still staying on, and towards the man- 
ager who was “ just eating up money.” It was true that 
the hotel, which would very soon be closed for the winter, 
had long since seen most of its patrons depart, but never 
had it been so attractive. This view was not shared by 
the manager ; from end to end of the rooms in which we 
sat shivering, and at the doors of which no page now 
stood on guard, he paced the corridors, wearing a new 
frock coat, so well tended by the hairdresser that his 
insipid face appeared to be made of some composition 
in which, for one part of flesh, there were three of 
cosmetics, incessantly changing his neckties. (These re- 
finements cost less than having the place heated and keep- 
ing on the staff, just as a man who is no longer able 
to subscribe ten thousand francs to a charity can still 
parade his generosity without inconvenience to himself by 
tipping the boy who brings him a telegram with five.) 
He appeared to be inspecting the empty air, to be seek- 
ing to give, by the smartness of his personal appearance, 
a provisional splendour to the desolation that could now 
be felt in this hotel where the season had not been good, 
and walked like the ghost of a monarch who returns to 
haunt the ruins of what was once his palace. He was 
particularly annoyed when the little local railway 
company, finding the supply of passengers^ inadequate, 
discontinued its trains until the following spring. \ at 
is lacking here,” said the manager, “is the means- of 
commotion.” In spite of the deficit which his books 
shewed, he was making plans for the future on a lavis 
scale. And as he was, after all, capable of retaining an 
exact memory of fine language when it was directly ap- 
plicable to the hotel-keeping industry and had the effect 
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of enhancing its importance “I tsas not adequately 
tupponed, although m the dining toooi I had an effiaent 
squad,” he explained, “but the pages left something 
to be desired You will see, next year, what a phalanx 
I shall collen ’ In the meantime the suspension of the 
services of the B C B obliged him to tend for letters 
and occasionally to dispatch visitors in a light cart. I 
would often ash leave to sit by the driver, and in this 
way 1 managed to be out m all weathers, as m the winter 
that I had spent at Combray 

Sometimes, however, the driving ram kept m) grand 
mother and me, the Casino being dosed, in rooms almost 
completely detened as m the lowest hold of a ship 
when a storm is raging , and there, day by day, as in the 
coune of a sea voyage a new person from among thote 
m whose company we had spent three months without 
getting to know them the chief magistrate from Caen, 
the leader of the Cherbourg bar, an Ameticaa lady and 
her daughters, came up to us, started conversation, dtt 
covered some way of making the ume pass less slowly, 
revealed some social accomplishincnt, taught us a new 
game, invited us to dnnk tea or to listen to music, to 
meet them at a certain hour, to plan together some of 
those diversions which conuin the true secret of pleasure' 
giving which IS to aim not at giving pleasure but simply 
at helping us to pass the time of out Wedom, m a word, 
formed with us at the end of our slay at Batbec, ues of 
friendship which in a day or two, Uieir successive de- 
partures from the place would sever I even made the 
acquaintance of the rich young man, of one of his pair 
of arisiocrauc fnends and of Ae actress, who had reap- 
peared for a few days , but ihcir hlile soaety was com- 
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posed now of three persons only, the other friend having 
returned to Paris. They asked me to come out to din- 
ner with them at their restaurant. I think, they were 
just as well pleased that I did not accept. But they had 
given the Invitation in the most friendly way imaginable, 
and albeit It came actually from the rich young man, 
since the others were only his guests, as the friend who 
was staying with him, the Marquis Maurice de Vaude- 
mont, came of a very good family indeed, Instinc- 
tively the actress. In asking me whether I would not 
come, said, to flatter my vanity : “ Alaurice will be so 
pleased.” 

And when in the hall of the hotel I met them all three 
together, it was M. de Vaudemont (the rich young man 
effacing himself) who said to me : “ Won’t you give us 
the pleasure of dining with us ? ” 

On the whole I had derived very little benefit from 
Balbcc, but this only strengthened my desire to return 
there. It seemed to me that I had not stayed there long 
enough. This tvas not what my friends at home were 
thinking, who wrote to ask whether I meant to stay there 
for the rest of my life. And when I saw that it was the 
name “ Balbec ” which they were obliged to put on the 
envelope — ^just as my window looked out not over a 
landscape or a street but on to the plains of the sea, as 
I heard through the night its murmur to which I had 
before going to sleep entrusted my ship of dreams, I had 
the illusion that this life of promiscuity with the waves 
must effectively, without my knowledge, pervade me with 
the notion of their charm, like those lessons which one 
learns by heart while one Is asleep. 

The manager offered to reserve better rooms for me 
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next )ear, but 1 had now become attached to mine, into 
■which 1 went without ever nouang the acent of flowering 
grasses, while my mind, which had once found such 
difficulty m rising to fill its space had come now to take 
Its measurements so exactly that 1 was obliged to submit 
jt to a reverse process when 1 had to sleep m Pans, in my 
owTi room, the ceiling of which was low 
It was high time, indeed, to leave Balbec, for the cold 
and damp had become too penetrating for us to stay any 
longer m a hotel which had neither fireplaces m the rooms 
nor a central furnace Moreover, I forgot almost immedi- 
acclj these last weeks of our stay What my mind’s eyc 
did almost invariably see when I thought of Balbec were 
the hours which, every mommg during the fine weather, 
as I was going out in the afteinoon with Albertme aoi 
her fnends my grandmother, fdlowing the dcicior’i or* 
ders, insisted on my spending lymg down, with the room 
darkened The manager gave instructions that no noise 
was to be made on my landing, and came up himself to 
see that they were obeyed. Because the light outside was 
so strong, I kept drawn (or as long as possible the big 
violet curtains which had adopted «o hostile an attitude 
towards me the first evening But as, in spite of the pins 
wnih which, so that the light should not enter, Franqoise 
fastened them every night, pins which she alone ^eW 
how to unfasten , as in spite of the rugs, the red cretoane 
table-cover, the various fabiics coileaed here and there 
which she fitted m to her defensive scheme, she never 
succeeded in making them meet exactly, the darkness was 
not complete, and they allowed to spill over the carpet 
as It were a scarlet shower of anemone petals, among 
which 1 could not resist the temptation to plunge my bare 
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feet for a moment. And on the wall which faced the 
■window and so was partially lighted, a cylinder of gold 
■with no visible support was placed vertically and moved 
slowly along like the pillar of fire which went before the 
Hebrews in the desert. I went back to bed ; obliged to 
taste witiiout moving, in imagination only, and all at once, 
the pleasures of games, bathing, walks which the morning 
prompted, joy made my heart beat thunderingly like a 
machine set going at full speed but fixed to the ground, 
which can spend its energy only by turning upon its own 
axis. 

I knew that my friends were on the “ front ”, but I did 
not see them as they passed before the links of tiie sea’s 
uneven chain, far at the back of which, and nestling amid 
its bluish peaks like an Italian citadel, one could occa- 
sionally, in a clear moment, make out the little town of 
Rivebelle, drawn in minutest detail by the sun. I did not 
see my friends, but (while there mounted to my belvedere 
the shout of the newsboys, the “journalists ” as Fran^oise 
used to call them, the shouts of the bathers and of chil- 
dren at play, punctuating like the cries of sea-birds the 
sound of the gently breaking waves) I guessed their 
presence, I heard their laughter enveloped like the laugh- 
ter of the Nereids in the smooth tide of sound that rose 
to my ears. “ We looked up,” said Albertine in the 
evening, “ to see if you were coming down. But your 
shutters were still closed when the concert began.” At 
ten o’clock, sure enough, it broke out beneath my win- 
dows. In the intervals in the blare of the instruments, 
if the tide were high, would begin again, slurred and con- 
tinuous, the gliding surge of a wave which seemed to 
enfold the notes of the violin in its crystal spirals and to 
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be spraying us foam o\er echoes of a submanne music. 
1 grew impauent because no one had yet come with my 
things, so that I might me and dress Twelve o’clock 
struck, Frangoise arrived at last And for months on 
end, in this Balbec to which I had so looked forward 
because I imagined it only as bauered by the storm and 
buried m fogs, the weather had been so dazzling and so 
unchanging that when she came to open the wiodoiv I 
could always, without once being wrong, expect to see 
the same patch of sunlight folded in the corner of the 
outer wall, ol an unalterable colour which was less mov- 
ing as a sign of summer than depressing as the colour 
of a lifeless and composed enamel And after Fran;oise 
had removed her pins from the mouldings of the window- 
frame, taken down her various cloths, and drawn back the 
curtains, the summer day which she disclosed seemed as 
dead, as immemorialt) ancient as would have been a 
sumptuously atured dynastic mummy from which our 
old servant bad done no more than precauttonally un- 
wind the linen wrappings before displaying it to my gaze, 
embalmed in its vesture of gold 


TUE END 
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